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Preface 


In working with many different sources in different languages and scripts I have tried to 
spell most words consistently. Nonetheless linguistic variation is an integral part of the 
subject that I explore, and I cannot use a single spelling system. The following general 
rules for transliteration should keep things somewhat recognizable. Since I evolved 
towards this system over the course of my work, pockets of inconsistency may still be 
found. 

Tiirk refers to the people who ruled much of Central Asia in two empires and a 
number of other polities between 552 and 740 C.E. Turkic refers to people whose 
language and culture is closely related to the original Tiirks, many of whom have 
described their language for over a millenium as Turki. "Uighur" refers to the Turkic 
people who identified themselves with that name before around 1500, while "Uyghur" 
refers to the people who in the 1920s and 30s came to consider themselves identified by 
that name. 

To make things easier to read, in spelling names of people and places I use common 
English equivalents for consonants that in other words and transcriptions I spell with 
diacritics: e.g., Abdushukur Turdi, Kashghar. In bibliographic citations from Uyghur I 
use diacritics to keep citations consistent: e.g., AbduSukur Turdi, QaSqar Uygur naSriyati. 
Names that I transcribe from Arabic script sources in one form, I try to keep in that form 
unless quoting directly from a Uyghur source where the spelling is different: e.g., “Abd 


ar-Rashid Khan and Abdurdshid Khan. Most place names and some personal names | 
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keep the same. Mashrab is the same word as ma&rap, but I use the first as the name of the 
poet, and the second as the name of a celebration and kind of music. 

I do not use diacritics for Arabic consonants, but I try to indicate long vowels. This is 
the source of great inconsistency in my transcriptions, since I am transcribing Turkic 
words as well in which long vowels matter less than back and front (témlaut) vowels. 
What I show depends on my original sources and whether I deem it more important to 
show how vowels would be pronounced in Turkic, or how they were spelled in Arabic 
script. Many of the sources that I use are transliterations into modern Uyghur, Uzbek and 
Turkish that do not preserve indicate long vowels consistently. I generally point out my 
reasons for a particular style of transliteration in the text. 

In transliterations of modern Uyghur written and oral texts I maintain original sounds 
or spelling, but in translations I make names and words fit a standard Uyghur, Arabic, 
Persian, or Chinese spelling as appropriate: e.g., samd | Gshiq. In citations I keep the 
spelling exactly as in the original, even when an author changes the spelling of his or her 
name. 

In the names of the muqams and their parts, I use diacritics but ordinary type for the 
names of the twelve muqams and the three sections: e.g., U88aq Muqam, Con Nagma 
Section. I italicize and use lower case for the names of the songs in each section: e.g., 
MuSavrak Muqam taza. For the names of musical instruments I use italics when I first 
introduce the name, and then refer to it in plain type. I always use the dominant Uyghur 
spelling: e.g., satar, rewap, tambur. Titles I have transcribed as in Arabic script or as in 
modern Uyghur: e.g., Khan and Ayun. All other unfamiliar words I italicize for every 
use. 


Political and geographic concepts are particularly treacherous. I always include 
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Eastern Turkistan in Central Asia because of the extensive cultural connections. Xinjiang 
("New Territory"), of course, is the modern Sinocentric political term that includes areas 
that have been variously known as Eastern Turkistan, Moghulistan, Alti Shahr, Little 
Bukhara, the Tarim Basin, Jungaria, or the Western Regions (Xiyti). [ use whichever 
terms are appropriate for the period to which I refer, although I find that purely 
geographic terms are easiest to use without political difficulties. Any term that identifies 
a geographic area by reference to cultural and political occupation is necessarily 
contentious since territory is so basic to the "modern" way of thinking about nation- 
states. The Xinjiang region has always had many different cultural groups in different 
areas, and carving out ethnic enclaves through nomenclature and political structure has 
not changed the basic fact that this is a multi-cultural society. 

I give common era (C.E.) dates unless otherwise indicated. When I give a single C.E. 
year Corresponding to a Hijra date (A.H.), it is the year in which the A.H. year began. 


Finally, concepts and terms such as "folk," "classical," "tradition" or "modern" are 
generally used to translate Uyghur ideas. I do not use Uyghur terms because I did not 
want to encumber the text when there are comparable words in English. In particular, the 
dissertation examines how changes to the muqam music and lyrics are closely tied to the 
ideas of the modern (zamanivi) and modernization (zamanivilaSturus). When | compare 
these ideas to those of European "moderns," I am applying the term as used by Europeans 
who self-identify as modern. To the extent that I select which Uyghurs and Europeans 


are using these terms, I am stacking the deck, but at least in Uriimchi I have tried to take 


into account everyone who referred to "modern" ideas and standards. 
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Nathan Light 


Slippery Paths: 
The Performance and Canonization 
of Turkic Literature and Uyghur Muqam Song 


in Islam and Modernity 


In the past forty years the fluid Uyghur muqam song tradition has been transformed into a 
cultural canon used to represent the Uyghur ethnic group within China and on the world 
stage. Traditional muqam performers have provided the magma of songs that scholars 
and politicians have edited into an invented "great tradition" which supports a Uyghur 
claim to an important piece world cultural history. The canonized Twelve Muqam 
tradition conforms to the international cultural logic of European modernity as it has been 
interpreted in China, and are now known as Uyghur khdlq kilassik muzika (Uyghur folk 
classical music). 

I compare the adoption of the ideology of European modemity to the Turkic 
conversion to [slam, and consider the cultural representations that accompany these 
ideological transitions. The Uyghur Muqam cultural canon formed in response to 
modernity's demand that ethnic identities be closely tied to distinctive shared cultural 


forms and cultural histories. Likewise, when the Islamization of the Turks began a 
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millenium ago, the Turkic lexicographer Mahmid al-Kashghari created a canon of pure 
Turk culture and the poets Yasuf Khass Hajib and Ahmad Yiiknaki attempted to found a 
didactic Turko-Islamic literary tradition based in oral Turkic genres. My analysis 
compares how these and other Turkic literary compositions resolved conflicts around 
cultural identities within the complex historical contexts of Central Asia. I treat these 
literary forms as contextualized performances and show how their authors used oral 
elements to accomplish their ideological goals. 

In comparing Turkic Islam and Uyghur Modernity I disrupt the continuities and 
discontinuities through which modernist scholarship maps its narrative of the past. My 
goal is to move away from the narratives of progress and exceptionalism which defend 
European modernity as unparalleled cultura! attainment but condemn Communist cultural 
policies as a perversion of modernity's democratic ideals. Distancing myself from the 
moral polarities of modernity, I immerse myself in the historical predicament of the 
present-day muqam performer Omiir Akhun. Despite his deep knowledge of muqam 
tradition he has been marginalized as a performer because he will not tame the slippery 
muqams to fixed texts and secular conservatories. Modern Chinese and Uyghur 
canonizers reject connections to "foreign" Arabic and Persian culture and the 


improvisatory creation of songs from pieces of music and pieces of poetry. 
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Abbreviations and Sources 
The following abbreviations are for sources and texts that [ cite often, and for commonly 
used names and phrases in citations. I include brief descriptions of sources from China 


that are otherwise little known. 


Journals, Series, and Publication Abbreviations: 


AA = Acta Asiatica 

AEMA = 4rchivum Eurasiae Medii Aevi 

AFS = Asian Folklore Studies 

AM = Asian Music 

AOH = Acta orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 
ARA = Annual Review of Anthropology 

BSOAS = Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Bulaq = Bulaq: Uygur kilassik ddibiyati mdjmu ‘asi (Uriimchi: SXN, 1980-) 
CAJ = Central Asiatic Journal 

CAS = Central Asian Survey 

EM = Ethnomusicology 

FFC = Folklore Fellows Communications 

IJMES = International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 


JA = Journal Asiatique 
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JAF = Journal of American Folklore 

JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society 

JAS = Journal of Asian Studies 

JFR = Journal of Folklore Research 

JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
JRASB = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 

JTS = Journal of Turkish Studies 

LUA = Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 

MRDTB = Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko 
MS = Monumenta Serica 

MSOS = Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalishe Sprache 

MT = Materialia Turcica 

PIAC = Permanent International Altaistic Conference 

RIFIAS = Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, Bloomington 
RO = Rocznik orientalistyczny 

SI = Studia Islamica 

ST = Sovietskaia Tiurkologia 

StT = Studia Turcica 

SXN = Sinjan yalq naSriyati (Xinjiang People's Press) 

TP = T’oung Pao 

UAJ = Ural-Altaische Jahrbucher 

UAS = Uralic and Altaic Series, Indiana University Publications 


UP = University Press 
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Reference works, texts, editions of muqam poetry, and fieldnote abbreviations: 


AHb = Adib Aymiat binni Maymut Yuknaki, Atdbdtulhdqayiq. Xamit Tomur, Tursun 
Ayup, editors. Beijing: Millatlar NaSriyati, 1980. 

AN1987-1990 = Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i, Mukammal asarlar toplimi, 6 vols. Tashkent: Fan, 
1987-1990. I was only able to use the first six volumes. 

BA1970 = Batur Arshidinov, On ikki mugam (tekstliri). Almuta: Zhazushy, 1970. [The 
texts of recordings by Turdi Akhun, probably originally transcribed and edited by 
Mavlana Armiya Ali Sayrami.] 

BA1987 = Batur Arshidinov, On ikki mugam. Almuta: Zhazushy, 1987. [The texts from 
the recordings of the [li Muqam performers. ] 

BM1990 = Boborahim Mashrab, Mehribonim gaydasan, J. Yusupov, et al., eds. 
Tashkent: Ghafur Ghulom, 1990. 

Bombaci, 1968 = Alessio Bombaci, Histoire de la littérature Turque, 1. Mélikoff, trans. 
Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1968. 

BQ = Bilga Qaghan inscription, cited from Tekin. 

Budag. = L. Budagov, Sravnitel'nyi slovar’ Turetsko-Tatarskix narechie. 2 vols. 
Moscow: Izd. vost. lit., 1960 [1869]. 

CHC = Cambridge History of China. 

CHEIA = Cambridge History of Early Inner Asia, Denis Sinor, ed. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990. 

CHI = Cambridge History of Iran. 

DLT = Mahmid al-Kashghari, Tiirk Siveleri Liigati (Divanii Lugat-it-Tiirk). Compendium 


of Turkic Dialects. Robert Dankoff, James Kelly, trans. and ed. Sources of Oriental 
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Languages and Literatures. Turkish Sources, 7. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Printing Office, 1982, 3 vols. 

EDPT = Sir Gerard Clauson, An Etymological Dictionary of Pre-Thirteenth Century 
Turkish, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972. 

EI = Encyclopaedia Islamica. First Edition, 1913-1936. 

EI2 = Encyclopaedia Islamica. Second Edition, 1960-. 

ElIr = Encyclopaedia Iranica, E. Yarshater, ed. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1989-. 

Esin = Emel Esin, A history of pre-Islamic and early-Islamic Turkish culture. Istanbul: 
Unal Matbaasi, 1980. 

F = fieldnotes, cited by date. 

Hms = Uriimchi manuscript version of Ili muqam texts from ca. 1969. 

IHTP = Peter Golden, An Introduction to the History of the Turkic Peoples. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrasowitz, 1992. 

Jarring 1964 = An Eastern Turki-English Dialect Dictionary, LUA, Avd. 1, Bd. 56, Nr. 4. 
CWK Gleerup, Lund, 1964. 

KT = Kil Tegin inscription, cited from Tekin. 

ME1986-MG1991 = Oliograph mugam texts from the Muqam Ensemble (Sinjang 
Mugam Ansambili), variously dated 1986 to 1991. 

MG1981-MG1990 = Oliograph muqam texts from the Muqam Group (Sinjap Uygur 
Aptonom Rayonlug Opira Omigi Muqam Guruppisi), variously dated 1981 to 1990. 

ML = Mir ‘Ali Shir, Muhdkamat al-Lughatain, introduction, translation and notes by 
Robert Devereux. Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1966. 


MQ = ‘Alishir Nava’i, Mahbiub ul-qulib, (Alisher Navoi, Vozliublénnyi Serdets), A. N. 
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Kononov, ed. Moscow: Akademiia Nauk, 1948. 

MRO1981-MRO1990 = Oliograph muqam texts from the Muqam Research Office 
(Muqam Tatqiqat I§yanisi), variously dated 1981 to 1990. 

Muginov = Abdulladzhan Muginovich Muginov, Opisanie uigurskikh rukopisei Instituta 
narodov Azii. Moscow: 1962. 

Najip = Amir Najib [E. N. Nadzhip], comp., Uygurcd-Rus dd lugdit; Uigursko-Russkii 
slovar’. Moscow: Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia, 1968. 
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Chapter One 


TURKIC LITERATURE, XINJIANG AND THE UYGHUR MUQAMS 


INTRODUCTION: THE STRUCTURE OF THE DISSERTATION 

In order to understand the Uyghur muqams and their performers, the background to 
Uyghur literary and cultural history must be understood. In this dissertation I explore the 
recurrent ideological issues that Turkic and Uyghur authors and performers have 
expressed in a variety of different artistic expression. In particular, [ examine how verbal 
artists have created literature that is closely linked to their ideas about shared identity and 
culture. From this more general background to the ideologies of Central Asian Turkic 
cultural identities, I describe one traditional performance form, the Uyghur muqams, both 
as they were performed by two traditional performers from Kashghar, and within the 
modern political context. 

The present chapter consists of an introduction to the geography and history of 
Xinjiang, and then my account of how I first learned about the Uyghur muqams. I 
describe some Uyghur performance events from my own experience, and compare them 
with performances described by others. [ give a basic introduction to the musical and 
verse structure of the Uyghur muqams themselves, and briefly compare them with other 
maqam traditions. I introduce the conceptual categories scholars and politicians impose 
on the muqams within the idea of shared Uyghur culture. 


In Chapter Two I use historical narratives to explore the manifold distinctions 
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between Uyghur and Turkic political and cultural identities. This establishes the 
background for my story of the course of Turkic literature. 

There is a neat symmetry to the history of Turkic literature. The early encounters of 
Turks with Islamic literary culture stimulated Turkic authors’ attempts to create 
distinctively Turkic written literature. Over eight hundred years later, encounters of 
Muslim Turkic authors and performers with "modern" ideas about ethnic identity are 
stimulating their efforts to integrate a long tradition of Muslim internationalism with new 
ideas about shared Uyghur linguistic, literary and musical culture. 

The recurrent problem that I discuss across this vast span of literary history is how 
individual performers and writers can express and define collective culture. Mahmid al- 
Kashghari does this with a dictionary of the Turkic language in which he hopes to define 
and preserve culture that he perceives as authentically Turkic in the face of heavy Persian 
influences brought by Islamization. After Kashghari, Turkic authors use more and more 
Persianate literary forms, but continue to try to integrate identifiably Turkic styles into 
them. 

Nonetheless, most Turkic authors after the eleventh century do not make much of an 
issue of ethnic identity in their poetry, and the major authors of Turkic literature from the 
twelfth through the nineteenth century are far more concerned with expressing Islamic 
and Sufi ideas and images than distinguishing Turkic culture from that of other Muslims. 

Although none of the early poetry from Kashghari, Yasuf Khass Hajib or Ahmad 
Yiiknaki appears in the Uyghur muqam songs, in Chapters Three and Four I consider 
these three authors in detail to show how the politics of Turkic culture shaped early 
Muslim Turkic literature, and to show the development of Muslim themes in Turkic 


literature. These authors participated in the spread of the Muslim beliefs and knowledge 
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that become the core of Turkic literature for the next eight hundred years. Even after 
modem editors’ changes these themes remain central to the Uyghur muqam songs. 

In Chapter Five I discuss the Sufi poets from Ahmad Yasavi to Khoja Nazar Huvayda 
whose poetry dominates in Central Asian Turkic literary tradition. I discuss the Sufi 
imagery that these authors all use, as well as looking at the lives and polemical writings 
of poets such as Mir ‘Ali Shir Nava’i and Baba Rahim Mashrab. These two poets are at 
opposite ends of the spectrum in terms of lifestyle, yet their poetry requires careful 
reading to find the distinctions. I analyze Nava’i's writings in which he defends Turkic 
poetic style and language to show that there is an ongoing but subdued sense of Turkic 
identity. I show how Sufi oral poetry preserves a particularly Turkic focus on proverbial 
didactic forms. 

In Chapter Six I return to the theme of ethnic national culture in my consideration of 
ideas about Uyghur/Turkic music as a cultural gift from Uyghurs that has circulated 
throughout Eurasia over the past two thousand years. I discuss how historical narratives 
in several media have been very important for dividing up the past and distributing it to 
present collective identities as heritage. More than anywhere else, it is in these 
discussions of music history that Uyghur and Chinese ideas about "modernity" are 
expressed. Public representations are part of a subtle but important debate over who has 
rights to the past, who can claim to be culturally prior to others, and how history 
legitimates rights to resources and identities in the present. 

In all of the preceding chapters I rely on texts and other artistic and discursive 
representations from the past and present to show what is at issue. I read texts and other 
art as performances, and try to show what they probably meant to the author and original 


audiences, as well as to those who have come later and used these representations to serve 
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new ideologies. In Chapter Six, I begin with close contextual readings from the 
contemporary narrative artworks of Ghazi Amat, and end with an analysis of the 
relationship between an 1854 hagiography of musicians and the 1983 drama based on it 
written by former Xinjiang Chairman Saypidin Aziz. 

The artworks that I read are not simply historical artifacts, but are central to the 
understanding Uyghurs have of their history and cultural traditions. Yet these artworks 
have to be read in terms of their original meanings as well as present interpretations, in 
order to avoid making all history into history from the present. 

Chapter Seven comes from my good fortune of being able to learn about creating the 
muqams from Omar Ayun, a traditional performer from Kashghar. His descriptions of 
how he performed the muqams connect the literary texts and musical forms I describe up 
to this point to the muqams as performance events. I compare Omar Ayun's conflicts 
with the ideologues who want to modernize, secularize and nationalize the muqams, to 
Kashghari’s resistance to the non-Turkic cultural influences that came with Islamization 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

In Chapter Eight I discuss how the muqam texts were transcribed and pub!ished, and 
the ideas of the editors who have transformed them into the modern Twelve Muqams. 
Using text editions that were created from recordings of Turdi Ayun--the traditional 
performer whose Kashghar muqams are the primary source for the present version of the 
Uyghur Twelve Muqams--and my recordings of Omar Ayun, I show that both had similar 
techniques for creating muqam songs in performance from memorized ghazal verses and 
couplets. I also compare Turdi Ayun's methods of singing literary ghazals to his rather 
different way of performing a cycle of folk couplets. 


Through comparison of Turdi Ayun's texts with those in the modern Muqams, I am 
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able to further detail the work of the editors. Like my readings of historical 
representations, my reverse editing of the many different editions of muqam texts refines 
my analysis of the ideological goals of the modernization process. 

Finally, in Chapter Nine, I discuss the Dastan and Ma&rap sections of the muqams as 
Turdi Ayun sang them, and as they have been edited. I show that here the editing has 
eliminated many of the repetitions that resulted from Turdi Ayun's method of 
composition, and has reduced the religious references. I do a close comparison of Turdi 
Ayun's use of quatrains from various editions of the Gherip-Sanam dastan to the quatrains 
used in the Ili muqam tradition, and show that in the editing process most of Turdi Ayun’s 
songs have been replaced by other verses, many of which were originally sung in the Ili 
muqams. My analysis also contributes to the nascent study of Central Asian literary 
dastans in oral performance. 

It should be clear that this is not a comprehensive study of the Uyghur muqams. 

There are many local traditions, many performers, many tunes and verses associated with 
the Uyghur muqams. One of the goal of the modern editing is to make them more 
inclusive of varied local traditions. There are many versions of the muqam songs that | 
wish I could have included in this study, but I had to limit myself to two performers and a 
limited corpus of texts. I have not included discussion of the many other eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century poets whose poetry appears in the revised versions, nor have I 
discussed the Ili muqams much in this study. Much of this dissertation is an overview 
and preliminary discussion of some of the issues and topics that need further research, but 


I have made it as complete as possible within the limits I set for myself. 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 

Geographically and conceptually the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region consists 
of three distinct but interacting regions. The political subdivisions of Xinjiang are more 
complex and fragmented than these basic regions: nominally autonomous districts and 
counties are associated with the Qazagq, Qirghiz, Hui, Mongol, Tajik, and Xibo 
nationalities. Because some of these autonomous areas in fact include highly mixed 
populations and ecosystems, they do not offer the conceptual clarity that makes the 
division of Xinjiang into northern (Simaliy), eastern (gdrbiy), and southern (janubiy) 
regions so wide-spread. Perhaps even more basic than this regional division is the 
ecotype division into mountain pasture and steppe grassland, which are culturally the 
domain of Qazaqs, Qirghiz, Mongols, and Xibo, and oases and agricultural river valleys 
which are occupied primarily by Uyghurs, with Hui and Han in the larger and more 
industrialized cities. Of course there is much mixing across these divisions, but the 
urban-rural and pastoral-agricultural divisions are important bases for cultural distinctions 
of self and other in Xinjiang. The geographic foundation that unites the division 
according to culture and ecotype with that into north, south, and east is the pattern of 
mountains and deserts, which are the dominant land forms that divide Xinjiang into three 
regions as well as creating local ecosystems. 

The north consists of the area north of the Tian Shan mountains. Most of this is the 
Jungarian basin which is largely arid steppe grasslands surrounded by the mountains and 
high pastures of the Altai range to the east and north, and the Tarbaghatay and Alatau 
ranges on the west. Although the foothills of all these ranges include significant towns, 
in is the southern edge of this area, along the northern foothills of the Tian Shan that has 


the most important agricultural areas and cities: southwest of the Jungarian region is the 
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fertile Ili river region, between the Alatau and Tianshan mountain ranges. Ghulja is the 
main city of the [li region. To the southeast of the Jungarian basin is the capital city of 
Xinjiang, Uriimchi. 

East Xinjiang includes the cities of Turfan, just over the Tian Shan mountains from 
Uriimchi, and Qumul (Hami), roughly four hundred kilometers to the east. The entire 
region south of the Tian Shan 1s desert, but mountain drainage supplies water to Turfan 
and Qumul and a number of other oases that form a chain around the desert. 

South Xinjiang consists of the oases surrounding the Taklamakan Desert. Known as 
Kashgharia or Altishahr (Six Cities), this region has supported many different settled 
societies with cultural influences and migrations from India, Iran, as well as nomadic 
peoples of the Central Asian steppes. Turkic speakers settled and became dominant in 
this region towards the end of the first millennium. The major towns and cities include 
Khotan, Keriya, Niya, and Cherchen along the southern edge against the Kunlun range, 
and Kashghar, Yarkand, and Artush on the west on the edge of the Pamirs. Along the 
northern edge, in the foothills of the Tian Shan are the cities of Aqsu, Kucha, and Korla. 

Today, Uyghurs make up a little less than half the population of Xinjiang. Han 
Chinese in Xinjiang are almost equal to the Uyghurs in number. The other important 
ethnic groups include Qazaq, Qirghiz, Mongol, and Hui. In south Xinjiang, the dominant 
population and language is Uyghur, with several local dialects that are rapidly 
disappearing. Most people of other ethnic groups in south Xinjiang, including the Han 


Chinese, rely on Uyghur as the lingua franca. 


' See the articles Yuan Qing-li "Population Changes in the Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous Region (1949- 
1984)” CAS 9:1 (1990) 49-73; and Li Yuanqing "Qianlun Xinjiang renkou de jixie zengzhang” XASS 1989:3, 
123-124. These are probably the same author with the name mixed up in the foreign publication. 
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The [li region has a large Uyghur population dating back to agricultural colonists 
brought there in the late eighteenth century after the Manchu Chinese conquest of 
Xinjiang drove Qalmaq Mongols from the area. Until the twentieth century these 
Uyghurs were known as Taranchi, from the Mongol word for 'farmer.' There are Uyghur 
communities in the towns throughout north Xinjiang, but they make up only about one 
sixth of the population, while the Han and Qazaq each make up around a fourth, and the 
Hui (Chinese-speaking Muslims) and Mongol ethnic groups each make up less that ten 
percent. Many Uyghurs have moved from throughout Xinjiang to the capital city, 
Uriimchi, as well, but they still only make up about a sixth of its one and a half million 
people. 

Uyghurs have long lived in east Xinjiang but there are large Han and Hui 
communities as well, and these areas have been more closely connected to inland China. 
In Qumul Chinese has become the dominant language, although Uyghurs still make up a 
considerable proportion of the population. Turfan is still a largely Uyghur city, although 
culturally distinct from the cities of south Xinjiang. 

South and north Xinjiang have long moved in and out of Chinese influence. The first 
Chinese conquests in this region occurred during the Han dynasty (206 B.C.E.-220 C.E.), 
which politically unified China in defense against the Xiongnu nomadic empire. The 
Han dynasty established Chinese military settlements in the Tarim and Jungaria to guard 
its border regions, which along with the states of Central Asia, became known in Chinese 
as xiyu 'the Western Regions.’ After the fall of the Han dynasty, China lost control of 
Anxi, 'the pacified West,’ and had to establish their border posts closer to the Chinese 
heartland. Although the Chinese had extensive ongoing tribute and trade relations with 


the kingdoms of the Western Regions, only in the Tang dynasty (618-907 C.E.) did 
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Chinese forces again invade parts of the Tarim and Jungaria. The Tang dynasty faced 
continual struggles with Tibetans, Turks and Uyghurs over the Western Regions. 

After the Tang Dynasty, it was not until the Mongol conquests that China was again a 
part of the same empire as the Western Regions. Under the Turko-Mongol descendants 
of Chingiz Khan, most of the Tarim and Jungaria were part of the domains ruled by 
Chaghatay and his descendants until in the mid-fourteenth century, when the more 
conservative Moghul rulers of the eastern Chaghatayid domains broke away from the 
sedentarizing Mongols of the Ulus of Chaghatay. Moghulistan remained under the rule 
of Turkic-speaking Mongol princes until the seventeenth century when Qalmaq Mongols 
took control of northern Xinjiang (Jungaria), and helped establish the leader of the White 
Mountain (Aqtaghliq, Afaqi) Khoja clan as ruler of Kashgharia. In the 1750s, China 
under the Manchu Qing Emperor Qian Long again invaded the Western Regions and 
established political and military control. Many exiles and refugees from the Qing 
conquest settled in the Qoqand Khanate of the Ferghana region west across the Pamirs 
from Kashghar. These exiles supported frequent rebellions against the Qing Empire 
during the 1800s, when Eastern Turkistan became the object of power struggles between 
Qoqand, China, Russia, and Britain. In 1864 when the Qing rulers were preoccupied with 
rebellions and imperialist encroachments in the heartland and coastal regions of China, 
Muslim rebellions largely organized by the Tungan (Hui) minority began in cities 
throughout Kashgharia and Ili regions. In 1865 Alim Quli, the Khan of Qoqand, sent 
Ya‘qib Beg at the head of a small army to put an Aqtaghliq Khoja leader on the throne in 
Yarkand as a puppet governor for Qoqand. Between 1865 and 1867 Ya‘qib Beg 
managed to take control of the cities of Kashgharia from the Qing, Tungan and Turki 


Muslim forces. Under his rule this region was fairly prosperous, but when he attempted 
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to extend his rule north into the Ili and Jungarian regions, and east to Turfan and 
Urumchi, he was far less successful, and the wars devastated these regions.” 

Russia took control of the Ili region for a period in the 1870s. After regaining 
control of the Ili region and Kashgharia in the early 1880s, China established closer 
economic and political links to the Tarim and Jungarian areas. The Western Regions 
were renamed Xinjiang (‘New Territory’) and united into a province in 1884, and stronger 
military control was imposed. But China's political weakness continued, and in the early 
twentieth century, Xinjiang was ruled by Han and Tungan warlords, while Uyghurs in 
Kashgharia broke away and briefly established an independent Islamic republic in 1932- 
34, and peopie of several nationalities rebelled against Chinese rule and founded the 
Eastern Turkistan Republic (1944-1949) in the Ili, Tarbaghatay and Altai districts of 
northern Xinjiang.> 

When Xinjiang was incorporated into the People’s Republic of China, autonomous 
counties and districts were established for areas with dominant ethnic groups. In 1955, 
Xinjiang itself was made into the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region. Under policies 


promoting economic, agricultural and military development of China's border regions, 


* The best synthetic narrative of the nineteenth century history, taking into account local and Chinese sources 
as well as Russian and Japanese analyses, is Ho-dong Kim's The \uslim Rebellion and the Kashghar Emirate in 
Chinese Central Asia, 1864-1877. Dissertation, Harvard University, 1986. He discusses in some detail the 
Islamic ideology that motivated the 1864 rebellions, but finds there is not enough evidence to understand its 
roots. He concludes that the rebellions can be loosely defined as "collective political violence unleashed by the 
Muslim population in Sinkiang against the exploitative system imposed by foreigners whom they conceived as 
infidels" (87). Other major sources for the general history of this area are O. F. Akimushkin, L. I. Duman, D. A. 
Isiev, D. I. Tikhonov, O.V. Zotov. 


* Stanley W. Toops describes the history of Eastern Turkistan between 700 BCE and the present as a 
sequence of five long oscillations between fragmentation at the hands of several weak powers, and outsider rule 
by a strong centralized government (Han China, Tang China, Mongols, Manchus, and the PRC). The Tourism 
and Handicraft Industries in Xinjiang; Development and Ethnicity in a Minority Periphery. University of 
Washington, Ph. D. Dissertation, 1990, 63-77. In contrast, Justin Rudelson takes the rather more extreme 
position that the regions and peoples of Eastern Turkistan were always culturally and politically drawn towards 
the bordering societies more than they were tied to each other. Oasis Identities; Uyghur Nationalism Along 
China's Silk Road. New York: Columbia UP, 1997. 
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hundreds of thousands of Han Chinese settlers came or were sent from inland (neidi) 
China to Xinjiang. This began around 1955, but intensified in the 1960s with the railroad 
reaching Qumul (Hami), and during the Cultural Revolution when many urban youths 


and intellectuals were sent to the countryside. 


UYGHUR MUSIC AND DANCE IN URUMCHI 

My first trip to Uriimchi, the capital of Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region, was in 
May of 1989. I had spent a year in graduate school studying Chinese and Uyghur and felt 
I should try to learn Uyghur where it was spoken. May 1989 was a time of massive 
student protests in China. I entered China from Hong Kong and stopped to visit students 
I had taught two years before in Chengdu. Their sudden confidence and feeling that they 
were able to act persuaded me that the student movement was unleashing their optimism 
about the future. Later in Urtimchi when I heard the news that the Chinese government 
had crushed the student protests in Beijing, Chengdu and many other cities, I saw my 
students’ hopes shattered. The question of what really happened in Beijing became a 
constant topic of conversation and a great distraction from my work. 

I left Chengdu in the third week of May, and spent two very pleasant days on the train 
to Uriimchi sharing a compartment with an army officer and his family. In Uriimchi I 
was able to join a Uyghur language course already in progress and live in the guest house 
of the Engineering College just north of the main downtwon area. Although I spent a lot 
of time interviewing Uyghurs about their language and culture, only when I had the 
opportunity to participate in social events--a wedding, an evening party, joining a group 
of men visiting friends houses during Qurban Het (The Feast of the Sacrifice)--did I begin 


to move away from my own agenda and begin to understand what was important for 


tl 
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Uyghurs. 

In my third week in Uriimchi, my friend Hairet took me to a Uyghur wedding 
celebration at the Agricultural College. The party was in a large dining hall room rented 
for the occasion. Men sat in groups of nine or ten around tables along the wall near the 
windows, while women sat at tables along the inside wall. The dining hall employees 
began to serve the main courses in the late afternoon, These consisted of polo (pilaf 
made with mutton, rice, carrots, onions, and raisins) and manta (steamed dumplings filled 
with mutton and rice), along with endless dishes of pastries, nuts and dried fruit, nan (flat 
bread), and bowls of tea. Spicier stir-fried food was set out towards the end of the meal. 
as an accompaniment for drinking aq haraq, more commonly known by the Chinese term 
baijiu. 

While the drinking was still going on, musicians began to perform. Hairet pointed 
out that some of the musicians were Han Chinese, which he feared would mean that the 
music would not be appreciated by the Uyghur wedding guests. In the end he decided 
that the music was good anyway, since the singer had been Uyghur, and since the 
Chinese learned music from reading it, rather than aurally as Uyghurs do. The 
instruments included a guitar and electronic keyboards, and the songs were popular waltz 
tunes. But it was dancing that was the main attraction for the guests. 

Between the women's side and a men's side was a large dimly lit dance floor. As 
soon as a song began, the men would get up from their tables and move rapidly across the 
room to find a woman to dance with. For a woman to refuse to dance was considered 
rude, but since there seemed to be fewer women than men, there was some competition. 
With each song, the whole room was flooded with waltzing couples rotating counter- 


clockwise in a great circle. After each song, everyone would sit down again. Hairet told 
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me that it was inappropriate for the same couple to dance together more than a couple of 
times. 

Only briefly during the evening was the waltzing, called tans oynas (literally, ‘playing 
dance’) replaced with ussul oynas (‘playing ussul’), in which pairs would dance traditional 
Uyghur ussu/. While men and women, old and young could all dance ussu/, it was most 
commonly two young men who faced each other and performed a dance that consisted of 
rotating their arms and wrists, softly snapping their fingers, and sometimes gently 
stamping their feet on the floor. In dancing ussu/ the partners would revolve around each 
other in a circle, remaining closely parallel in their movement and usually keeping their 
eyes on one another. Hairet told me that the music was a Uyghur form known as 
"muqam." 

In a conversation with Hairet not long after the wedding, I briefly followed up on our 
earlier discussions about music.* 

I asked him, "Can you tell me about different styles of Uyghur music? The 
traditional, popular and foreign?" 

Hairet responded with a commonplace about the Uyghur love of music and dance that 
can be found in many descriptions of Uyghur culture, "Uyghurs, by custom, are a people 
who are very enthusiastic about song and dance."* 

He then explained the differences between traditional music and popular music in 


terms of the instruments used by musicians. 


* Our recorded conversations remained a broad survey of Uyghur culture and language. I asked questions in 
English, and Hairet would translate the question into Uyghur and present a rather general overview of a 
response. In many instances I did not follow up on his responses. But Hairet had a great skill in clearly 
presenting key issues related to these topics. 

> Uygurlar, addttd, naysa usullar nahayiti qizgindigan bir milldt. 
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In general, Uyghurs consider such instruments as the dutar, tambur, rewap, and 
&ejak, 
and then another kind, we call it the azp,° 
as the most traditional instruments. 

From long ago until now, people would greatly enjoy, enjoy playing these 
instruments. 


But now, in the present, there has been a change in this. 
The young in general have begun to like electronic instruments, instruments that are 
played electronically. 
Or they take these earlier instruments such as dutar, rewap, and tambur, 
and make them electronic 
and play them in sorrowful [mungluq] songs, in other . . . ah, music, in other 
songs. 
So, coming from abroad, such as the guitar, an instrument from abroad, 
the young artists of our people have popularized it some. 
Now among the young, they are enthusiastic about the guitar, 
they play the guitar a bit more. 


I then asked Hairet, "What songs or music, or what places does the music come from that 
most people listen to now? That they dance to? You know, that's on the radio?" 
He told me about how the music was changing because of people's changing tastes in 


dance. 


In the past, among the Uyghurs, music or songs were played on the dutar, or on the 
tdmbur, or the rewap, or other instruments, 
music was played separately, or songs, songs that went with the music would be 

sung, 

and people would enjoy listening to them. 

When someone liked to dance an ussul, they would dance the ussul. 

Now this is gradually changing. Now young people dance together with middle-aged 
and old people. They all dance tans together. 


Because of this, in the music that had been played on the dutar, tambur, and rewap, 
those instruments are being replaced by electronic instruments. 

And all kinds of new, modern songs are played on instruments such as electronic 
pianos, electric guitars, and drums. When the songs suited ussul people who liked 
to dance ussul would dance ussul, but most of the time people would dance tans. 


Uyghurs were changing to dancing waltz from a larger cultural change. Hairet does not 


® Fora brief description of these instruments, see Appendix I. 
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say this, but others said that they liked waltzes more because they involved male-female 
couples. There was also an increasing interest in foreign instruments and music, 
especially the guitar. In 1992 when I was back in Uriimchi, the Musical Instrument 
Factory that I visited often had turned to making pool tables and guitars as its dominant 
products, rather than specializing in traditional Uyghur instruments.’ And the husband of 
my Uyghur teacher in 1992 had recently become a travelling salesman of imported 
electronic keyboards. 

Although I became fascinated by the characteristically Uyghur music and texts, dance 
was more important in many social gatherings. During my research in 1992-93 I 
observed that while traditional Uyghur musicians and musical aficionados were often 
concemed about musical skill and authenticity, other participants at celebrations were 
ready to dance to all kinds of music. Dancing was multicultural, while music was often 
used to characterize ethnic uniqueness. 

Although I did see a few dance programs on television, my only other direct exposure 
to dancing during my ten weeks in Urtimchi in the summer of 1989 was at a party that 
Hairet organized. This rather cramped party was squeezed into the room he shared with 
another teacher at the Agricultural College. There were at least twenty-five guests, and 
we all sat on benches along the edges of the room. After drinking tea and shots of baijiu 
accompanied by wonderful appetizers cooked by Hairet's roommate, the main activity of 
the party turned to dancing fans. The music was a mixture of Western and Uyghur 
popular music. I was repeatedly urged to dance American style to songs by Michael 


Jackson, and eventually I ungraciously and ungracefully made an effort to do so. 


7 For further discussion of this factory, see Stanley Toops (1990: 137-140). 
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Dance has long been a significant mode of inter-cultural entertainment in Central 
Asia. The Turko-Sogdian commander An Lushan, although so heavy that he needed 
support to walk, was famous in the Chinese court for his skill at the "barbarian whirling 
dance” (huxuanwu), which he performed for the Tang Emperor.’ Dances were a common 
way to pay homage on a visit to the court of powerful figures. A few years after An 
Lushan's rebellion, a report from the history of Chinese-Uighur relations describes a 
young Chinese prince who went on an embassy to the Uighur court in 762, but refused to 
perform a dance for the Uighur Qaghan. The prince was whipped but avoided execution 
because of his youth.’ 

The custom was widespread under Mongol rule as well, in which both singing and 
dancing were considered ways of showing respect, especially when drinking a toast to an 
authority figure. In 1604 when the Christian missionary-explorer Benedict Goés 
appeared in his Aqsu court during a dancing celebration, the twelve-year old Turko- 
Mongol prince of Aqsu asked him to demonstrate how "the people of his country used to 
dance? And so Benedict, not to be churlish with a prince about so small a matter, got up 
and danced himself to show the way of it."'° 


In 1869 the British explorer Robert Berkeley Shaw was treated to tamdsha 


(recreation, fun’), by his host the Yuzbashi Muhammad Ya‘qub. 


* Biography of An Lu-shan, Howard Levy, trans. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960, 34. An 
Lushan is famous for his rebellion against the Tang dynasty almost overthrowing it in 756-58. The Tang court 
relied on Uighur military aid to put down An Lushan's rebel forces, which left the Uighurs with great power and 
influence within the Chinese Empire. 

° Mackerras, 1972:72-75 (October 762). 


'0 "The Journey of Benedict Goés from Agra to Cathay” in Cathay and the Way Thither, Sir Henry Yule, 
trans. and ed. New Revised Edition by Henri Cordier. Volume 4, p. 229. 
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The Yoozbashee took care that my evenings should not be dull. He generally fetched 

me away to his own rooms for tamdsha, as he called it, when one of his men would 

play on a two-stringed guitar [dutar], while others danced in Toorkee fashion. The 
movements are slow; they wind in and out with an alternate chassé of each foot, the 

dance, on the whole, having a soothing and somnific effect (169-70). 

The Yuzbashi sought to draw Shaw's Indian servants into the recreation, and all broke 
into "a storm of applause" when one danced a "Guddee” dance for them. The Yuzbashi 
himself, “before a select circle," danced an Andijani dance for Shaw.'! 

Later in his stay in Kashghar, another of his official hosts, the Mahrambashi, 
demonstrated some local dances for Shaw. Unlike the Yuzbashi, the Mahrambashi was a 
native of Kashghar, and resented the strictness of Ya’‘qub Beg's regime. 

He complained, 

"Formerly there was much amusement, but now it is all Islam." And then he 

represented the grave demeanour of a devotee taking out his rosary, and mumbling 

constant repetitions of the name ‘Allah’.... "This is what we all have to do now," he 
said, "each alone by himself; no merry meetings or "tamacha [sic]" now." 
Even in Uriimchi in 1993 people frequently distinguished between religious leaders who 
accepted music and dance, and others who felt they were unacceptable for true Muslims. 
At least for traditional musicians such as Omar Ayun and Qawul Ayun, this was a major 
concern, and they were happy to tell of mullas and ishans who showed their support for 
musicians by inviting them to perform or teaching them new poetic texts to sing. 


Visiting Kashghar in the days before Ya'qib Beg's rule, Chokan Chingiz Valikhanov 


comments, "Wherever you go, you cannot be a invited to a party without female dancers 


'"' Robert Barkeley Shaw. Visits 1o High Tartary, Yarkand and Kashgar. London: John Murray, 1871. 
Reprint with introduction by Peter Hopkirk. Hong Kong: Oxford UP, 1984, pp. 169-70. 


2 319. Writing in the first years of the twentieth century, the historian Mulla Musa Sayrami describes 
similar resentment of authoritarian Islamic leadership under Ya'qib Beg. Tarikhi Hamidi. Anvér Baytur, ed. 
Beijing, 1986, 522-23. 
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who sing amazingly delicately the epic of Laili and Majnun that is loved in Kashgar." 

The ussul dancing I saw at parties and weddings is still a way to show friendship and 
respect. One dancer begins by directing their dance at another, inviting them to get up 
and dance with him or her. They dance together for a while, until one or the other, or 
sometimes both, turn away to find another partner through the same invitation as the 
original one. This results in a sequence of people being invited to take the floor. dance 
together for a while, and then the one who made the original invitation sits down, while 
the new dancer finds someone to join him or her. 

Lady Macartney describes a similar pattern at women's "gala entertainments" which 
she attended in the early 1900s. "A small orchestra of four or five professional female 
musicians, who took their turn at dancing, provided the music." Judging from her 
description, they played one or two bowed satars, instruments she says are played like 
mandolin, probably rewaps, the zither-like qalun, and a dap. 

When the music struck up, one of the professionals started the dancing and was 

followed by the guests, who, one by one, got up and gave a solo dance very slowly 

and gracefully, with swaying movements of the body, and arms, which were held 
straight out with the long sleeves hanging over the hands; the dancer sometimes 
simply marking the rhythm of the music with the feet, while the body remained still 
with arms outstretched and eyes closed. The waving and winding of the arms in 
perfect time to the music played a great part in the dance, and was wonderfully 

graceful and in keeping with the dreamy music. (1931: 122-23) 

During my stay in Uriimchi in 1989, all I learned about the Twelve Muqams was that 

they were the most important traditional Uyghur music. I did not meet anyone who could 

describe them in more detail, but people referred me to a few books. One, a collection of 
'3 Gegel’ M. Iskhakov. Ethnograficheskoe Izuchenie Uigurov Vostochnogo Turkestana Russkimi 


Puteshestvennikami vioroi Poloviny XIX veka. Alma-Ata: Nauka, 1975, 47, citing Valikhanov's "O zapadnom 
krae Kitaiskoi imperii.” 
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texts that had been published in 1986 by Qurban Barat was no longer in the bookstores, 
but when I inquired at a publishing house, one of the people working there took me 


upstairs to his room and gave me his own copy. 


MUQAMS AND DANCE 

When I returned to Uriimchi to do research on Uyghur song in 1992 and 1993, I had 
decided to focus on the Uyghur muqams. Since it was difficult for me to gain access to 
the busy and famous performers from troupes such as the Xinjiang Opera Troupe and the 
Xinjiang Muqam Ensemble in order to interview them about their lives and skills as 
muqam performers as I had planned, I focused on the more public apects of muqam 
performance, and the media and popular understanding of the muqams as Uyghur 
national culture and historical artifacts. I was also fortunate enough to be able to talk to 
many of the people involved in the institutional process of canonizing and editing the 
muqams to establish a fixed set of texts and musical notations for large-scale staged 
performances. And a few performers invited me to their muqam performances at 
weddings. 

Heytaém was the chief craftsman at the Musical Instrument Factory near the main 
Uyghur market area known as Erdaogqiao. I visited the factory workshop often, and 
Heytém always chatted with me and demonstrated his skills on the rewap he had made 
thirty years before in his apprenticeship. Several times he pointed out that he would 
never sell this rewap because it was something his mother had seen when she was alive. 

Knowing that I was studying the Twelve Muqams, Heytém one day told me that I and 


Lynne could come with them to a bride's side wedding celebration where he and a group 
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of his friends were going to perform. He was organizing this group because the bride's 
father was a friend of his from high school. His only request was that I avoid drinking 
because he felt alcohol always led to trouble. 

A Uyghur wedding usually consists of two parties in different parts of town, with 
little mixing between them. The bride's side party begins in the late morning, and the 
friends and relatives of her family occupy the main hall. The bride and her female friends 
have a somewhat quieter party in a smaller room off of the main hall. The main room is 
the center of the celebratory eating and dancing where the bride's parents are hosts for 
their friends, while the bride's group is more subdued and does not leave their room. In 
the late afternoon, the groom arrives with a large group of male friends to take the bride 
off to his family’s party. The door of the main hall is barred to the groom and his friends, 
and after humorous negotiations between the groom's friends and the family of the bride, 
they are finally let in with much banter. At this party, a friend of the groom played 
loudly on an accordion as he led the groom's friends into the hall. The same negotiations 
take place at the door to the bride's room, with her friends barring the door and 
conducting the negotiations there. 

After the bride was brought out into the main room, the groom and his friends 
remained briefly while the bride said goodbye to her parents and a mulla read a blessing 
over her and the groom. In this case, some of the bride's women friends and family 
members went with her to the groom's party, but they stayed there for only a half-hour 
before returning. 

Although both are all day events, the bride's side party begins winding down with the 


departure of the bride, while the groom's side party is fairly low key until her arrival. At 
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the bride's party, we had a meal at noon consisting of the usual marta and polo, with 
many side dishes. During the food, Heytém and his friends began to play muqam songs. 
The group he had organized consisted of mostly conservatory trained musicians who 
were doing this performance for pay. A few worked as professional musicians and music 
teachers, while others were only part-time performers. There were two gejak players, 
three rewap players including Heytém, a dap player, and a éan player. Everyone sang 
together. 

After the noon meal, the musicians performed off and on throughout the afternoon. 
At this party, because the musicians were playing only muqams and other traditional 
songs, the dancing consisted of ussul. Only after the bride and her party had left-- while 
the musicians were taking a break--was a rather small tape player used to play more 
popular music for fans, and many of the guests formed couples and danced counter- 
clockwise around the room. 

While the musicians performed, I recorded it on a video recorder, and [ have nearly 
four hours of tape from that day. Lynne and [ sat with the musicians, enjoying the extra 
food and drink that musicians are given. As Heytém had pointed out, drink did cause 
trouble, and one of the performers became so intoxicated that he could barely sit in his 
seat to play his gejaék. I managed to fend off offers of baijiu and drank only beer. Except 
for Heytém all the other musicians were drinking the strong liquor. 

While some of the guests were dancing tans, one of the rewap players challenged 
them, asking them why they were not dancing Uyghur style. The exchange did not last 
long, but the upshot was that the musician wanted people to dance ussul, and not resort to 


the tape player, while the dancers wanted to enjoy themselves, and liked dancing together 
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as couples. They saw dancing as entertainment, not an expression of ethnically-marked 
culture, while the musician was more concerned with preserving the characteristic 
Uyghur music that he was skilled in. 

At the two groom's side wedding parties that I attended, traditional Uyghur music was 
played during and after the afternoon meal, and in the evening a group of popular 
musicians using keyboards and amplifiers along with some traditional instruments would 
play. These bands still play distinctively Uyghur songs, but the loudness and rhythm was 
appropriate for dancing tans. 

Dance was also a central aspect of the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary celebrations at the 
Xinjiang Art College where I lived. Preparations for this event were intensive and 
performances were enormous. The younger dancers did outdoor group performances 
with their classes, while older ones did a special evening dance program. There was also 
a lot of spontaneous music and dancing as alumni and teachers joined in the celebrations. 

At the evening celebration that began as an organized outdoor dance performance on 
the basketball court, faculty and even the school president joined into the dancing around 
two bonfires to the music of nafra and surnay. The long line of dancers revolved around 
the two bonfires, doing a dance that in Uyghur scholarship and popular media has been 
identified with the primitive origins of Uyghur culture. One Uyghur scholar of dance 
argues, "Since the fire dance [ot ussul] is based in the earliest myths and legends of the 
Uyghurs, it reflects the way of life, the customs and traditions, and the religious beliefs of 
those times." He says the dance preserves the traces of Uyghur fire worship customs 


across several thousand years, and thus represents the superstitions of Uyghur primitive 
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culture.'* Despite unusual pouring rain, students continued the fire dance late into the 
night, until campus police had to tell them go to bed. 

At one point late in the evening, someone put Michael Jackson music on the public 
address system, which initially got a small group of people performing under the street 
light and speaker pole across the basketball courts from the bonfires. When the nagra 
drummers and surnay player took a rest, the mostly student crowd began to drift towards 
the people dancing to Michael Jackson's music. Unlike the popular music at the wedding, 
this music did not attract as much participation, but students were eager to see the 
dancing of a graduate of the school who was known to be a great dancer. Some other 
people joined in the dancing, but eventually interest waned, and people returned to the 
more participatory dancing of the nagra-surnay music. No one that I heard made moral 
judgements about the music: people seemed interested in enjoying themselves, and not 
worried about the ethnic origins or traditionality of the to which they listened. 

While dance thus has a social importance, and encourages collective participation, 
traditional Uyghur music has taken on a political importance, especially the classical 
music of the Uyghur Twelve Muqams. Even traditional muqam performers felt that the 
more delicate, sophisticated, slower muqam songs could find few appreciative listeners 
because they required mature and developed tastes. In addition, these songs were based 
on the texts of difficult classical poets such as “Ali Shir Nava’i. The muqam music was 


difficult to learn, so it could be mastered only by dedicated professional musicians. 


Because of their many difficult songs and musical pieces, in the 1950s the muqams 


' Inayitilla, Uygur ussullirinig tariziy érndkliri, Orimchi: Sinjay Yashlar-Osmirlar nariyati, 1987, 276- 
279. The fire dance also appears in the 1993 documentary film On Ikki Muqam. 
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were recognized as an ideal vehicle for creating a classical national culture that would 
exemplify and reflect the long cultivated tradition of the Uyghurs. From their origins in 
local professional traditions passeyd down from master to apprentice, usually within 
families, the mugqams have been made into an extensive canon of rigorous and difficult 
music that no one can perform in its entirety. Muqam performers need institutional 
support for training and practice, and through these institutions this Uyghur cultural 


canon has become closely tied to political projects of creating an ethnic culture. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE MUQAMS 

In 1989 I learned only the the Twelve Muqams were a great achievement of Uyghur 
traditional culture. Having found one aspect of Uyghur culture that was identified by 
almost everyone as significant, I decided to make this the focus of my research on the 
Uyghurs. I spent the next three years in Bloomington exploring Western sources on the 
Uyghurs, and studying Turkic literature in particular. | was drawn to the Twelve 
Muqams as a form of literature in performance, and fascinated by the texts full of Sufi 
imagery that represented hundreds of years of literary history. I had decided I would do 
my research on the poetics of this tradition, focusing on how performers conceived the 
texts, the aesthetic values that influenced their singing, and how they used the songs in 
context to express particular ideas. I was fascinated by the complexity of the Muqams as 
an oral tradition based in composed texts, a Turkic performance tradition using Persianate 
aruz (quantitative) poetry, and the great esteem that the illiterate Muqam performers had 
for the difficult Turkic ghazal poems of the fifteenth century. It seemed to offer an 


excellent opportunity to challenge "great divide” theories of the distinction between cral 
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and literate traditions and the associated mental capacities. 

As it turned out, I did not really have much of an opportunity to work with traditional 
muqam performers. I had planned to go to cities such as Khotan, Kashghar or Kucha in 
southern Xinjiang, but it proved impossible to persuade the people I worked with to 
support such research. Instead, I remained in Uriimchi, taking advantage of connections I 
had with scholars, writers, editors, and a few musicians, to explore how the muqams were 
being presented in the media and on stage. In addition to Heytaim, these musicians 
included Omar Ayun, an eighty-year old muqam performer from Kashghar, Qawul Ayun, 
the son of Turdi Ayun, the great muqam performer from Kashghar who had been 
recorded in the 1950s, and Shir Mamét, a tambur performer from [li. A number of other 
people that I knew could perform muqam music and songs, but we did not talk about 
them from the performers’ perspective. 

I have already briefly described the performance context of the muqams when they 
were a part of social celebrations such as weddings. Most professional musicians I saw 
only in concerts on stage in which the muqams were the main attraction. These were the 
Twelve Muqams in their full glory. They were available on recordings of an hour and a 
half to two hours in length, and these recordings could often be heard on the radio on 
Sunday afternoons. The larger cities in south Xinjiang had muqam ensembles that 
specialized in these muqams, with certain performers who were particularly famous. 

In Uriimchi the better known male singers were Osman Amat, Ghuppar Akhmiat, 
Akhmatjan Akhtém, Rishit Qasim and Abliz Shakir, while the women were Turnisa 
Salahiddin, Risalat Hapiz, Aygiil Yasin and Chimangiil, all of whom are appear in the 


documentary Uygur On Ikki Muqami that I discuss in Chapter Six. Local people would 
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speak of them with great pride, while people from cities of south Xinjiang would praise 
their own local singers, comparing them favorably to Osman Amat or Chimangill. 

These officially sanctioned Twelve Muqams were based on the Kashghar tradition 
recorded from Turdi Ayun. The only other muqams that had been officially 
institutionalized in Xinjiang were the somewhat simpler Ili Muqam tradition. These were 
closely related to the Kashghar traditions since there had been musicians that had gone 
tack and forth between Kashghar and IIi regions in the late 1800s. However, the 
dominant tradition in [li as recorded from Rozi Tambur in 1951-54 did not include most 
of the complex songs of the first part.!° Therefore, the Ili muqams are treated as a local 
version, while the Kashghar-Yarkand version is considered the the Uyghur Twelve 
Mugam tradition, which preserves the fullest and most cultivated form. The local 
traditions from Ili, Kucha, Aqsu, Turfan, Qumul, and so on, are felt to be simplified folk 
versions of the classical Twelve Muqams. They tend to be shorter, have fewer than 
twelve muqams and use more folk verse. But these local versions were also considered to 
preserve some elements lost or forgotten in Turdi Ayun's tradition, so they were collected 
and used as alternate pieces to fill in gaps, repetitions and flawed parts of the Kashghar- 
Yarkand tradition. 

Even the basic musical structure of the Kashghar and Ili variants of the Twelve 
Muqams is the complex result of collection and creativity, and hard to present in a 


compact form. Exhaustive musical characterizations of the different parts have been 


'5 Overviews of the life of Rozi Timbur and his involvement in the [i performing arts scene can be found in 
Tursun Qahhariy, "Uygur muqaminig mirasyori. Xusnava bulbul edig. Rozi Tambirnig tugulginiga--100 Zil.” 
Kommunizm Tugi. 29 Dec., 1990, and Amatjan Aymidi, "Ataqliq xalq muqaméisi Rozi Tambur,” article in the 
author's Uygur muqamliri togrisida. Uramchi: SXN, 1992, pp. 145-55. 
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provided by others, and I will only describe them in general terms so that I can refer to 
them later.'* The difficult characteristic aspects of muqam music such as mode and 
rhythm are still aurally taught, and the various transcriptions are attempts to describe or 
represent these forms on the page, but there is considerable ambiguity about how best to 
do so. 

Each of the Twelve Muqanmts is a suite of songs and instrumental pieces. According 
to Omar Ayun the Twelve Muqams are played in five different tunings, but some 
performers reduce these to three. But within these tunings modal structure is flexible 
since the strings on the instruments used to play the melody in the muqams--satar, 
tambur, dutar, qalun--can be readily adjusted by finger pressure on the strings passing 
over frets. Measurement of the intervals of the scales in Turdi Ayun's muqam scales 
shows that each one is distinctive despite similarities among the modes for some pieces. 
It is difficult to draw any comparative conclusions about scale structure because the 
transcriptions are not based in accurate measurements nor in performers' own discussions 
of their tuning practice. In working out his systematic analysis Zhou Ji has tried to 
characterize the Mu8avrak, Nava, U&Saq, and Cargah muqam scales according to 
sequences of half tones, three-quarter tones, whole tones, and five-quarter tone intervals, 


but in doing so has reduced the complexity found in the measured scales, and not 


'© The most complete musical notations are Uygur ydlq klassik muzikisi On Ikki Muqam. 2 vols. Beijing: 
Yinyue Chubanshe and Minzu Chubanshe, 1960. (Chinese title: Weiwuer zu minjian gudian yinyue Shi Er Mu- 
ka-mu) and Tamara Alibakieva, Dvenadtsat' Uigurskikh mukamov; Rak mukam, Chabayat mukam. Alma-Ata: 
Ondar, 1988. Matruzi Tursun and Zhou Ji have produced unpublished transcriptions of several of the muqams as 
presently performed by the Muqam Ansambli in Urimchi. I have not seen the transcriptions of Rak, Cabbiyat, 
and MuSdvrak in N. T. Razieva, Vigurskie Mukamy, Alma-Ata: Gylym, 1991. 
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reflected performers’ ideas.'’ 

Only in the Cabbiyat and Nava muqams do most of the songs remain within a stable 
characteristic mode. In the other muqams most songs modulate from one mode to 
another, although usually starting from and returning to the same basic mode in each song 
within the muqam. Zhou Ji and Jean During and Sabine Trebinjac point out that while 
most of the songs in the muqams are heptatonic, some are more pentatonic or hexatonic." 
I discuss the various interpretations of the scales and modes more fully in my chapter on 
Omar Ayun. 

The melodies of muqam songs were probably originally improvised according to a 


characteristic mode associated with each muqam."? This is still the case in many 


'7 Music Research Department of the China Art Research Institute, and the Xinjiang Art Research 
Department. “Xinjiang Weiwuer zu yinyue yueli yi diao shi wenti taolun hui” ceyin gongzuo baogao” (Report 
of the musical measurements of the Xinjiang Uyghur nationality conference on questions of musical scale and 
mode], Xinjiang Yishu, 1986, #5, pp. 47-51. Zhou Ji, "Shilun ‘Nawa Mukamu' de jiegou” Xinjiang Yishu, 1988, 
#1, pp. 19-26. "Weiwuerzu chuantong yinyuezhong de 'Nawa diao,'" Xibei Minzu Yanjiu, 1991, #1, pp. 227- 
236. Jean During and Sabine Trebinjac attempt an even more reductive analysis of muqam scales into half and 
whole tones: /ntroduction au Muqam Ouigour, Papers on Inner Asia, #17. Bloomington: Indiana University 


Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, 1991, pp. 32-34. 


'8 Sabine Trebinjac's dissertation \fusique Ouigoure et collectes musicales en Chine, Université Paris-X, 
Nanterre, Jan. 1994, remains inaccessible to me. During and Trebinjac (1991) make broad comparisons among 
local versions and even different maqam traditions, and thus elide the complex differences among songs even 
within a single muqam. Other traditions derived from or influenced by the maqam concept are analyzed in Karl 
Signell, \fakam: Modal Practice in a Turkish Art Music. Seattle, 1977. Jean During, La musique traditionelle 
de I'Azerbayjan et la science des Muqams. Baden-Baden, 1988. Theodore Levin, The Music and Tradition of 
the Bukharan "Shashmaqam" in Soviet Uzbekistan. Thesis, Princeton University, 1984. Jirgen Elsner, "Zum 
Problem des Maqam" Acta Musicologica x\vii/2 (1975) 208-30. Habib Hassan Touma, "The Maqam 
Phenomenon: An Improvisation Technique in the Music of the Middle East,” Eshnomusicology, 15 (1971), 38- 
48. Excellent historical material is presented in Angelika Jung, Quellen der traditionellen Kunstmusik der 
Usbeken und Tadshiken Mittelasiens. Hamburg: Verlag der Musikalienhandlung, Karl Dieter Wagner, 1989; and 
Owen Wright, The modal system of Arab and Persian music, A.D. 1250-1300. Oxford: Oxford UP, 1978, and 
Wright, "Aspects of Historical Change in the Turkish Classical Repertoire” Musica Asiatica 5 (1980) 1-108. 


'S The system of twelve maqams comes from ten modes or parda with Arabic and Persian names that are 
first mentioned in the late eleventh century C.E. by Kai Ka’dis ibn Iskandar in his Qdbus ndmd. In the thirteenth 
century Safi al-Din wrote the first systematic treatise on the twelve maqams, and includes eight with the same 
names as in the Odbus ndmd (Jung 1989, Wright 1978). Harold S. Powers discusses the development of the 
concept of mode and its application to maqdm and raga music. The New Grove Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, v. 12, pp. 376-450, at 422-36. In Jean-Claude Chabrier’s article "Makam" (EI2, v. 4, 96-104) he 
discusses the Arabic, Persian and Turkish modes in general terms. 
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traditions in the Muslim world, such as the makam tradition of Turkey and the dastgah 
tradition of Iran. However, in Central Asia, the modern Tajik-Uzbek Shashmaqom 
tradition and the Uyghur Twelve Mugqam traditions are based on fixed tunes with little or 
no improvisation.”° This is part of the institutionalization of the tradition, and its 
projection onto the past. Improvisation would leave the tradition open and productive, an 
ongoing technique for creating song and music, rather than a fixed corpus. Its elimination 
facilitates unison performance by ensembles, and enables institutional teaching of the 
songs and music without teaching how to create new ones. When [ talked to him, the 
eighty-year old traditional performer Omar Ayun claimed he could readily create new 
songs, and said he had offered to fill in the gaps of the institutionalized tradition, but he 
was employed to teach the standardized mugqams, rather than being encouraged to create 
new ones. 

Each muqam melody consists of many repeated motifs, following a basic progression 
from low register to climactic moments in a high register somewhere after the mid-point 
of the song, with a return to low pitches at the end. The point or points where a muqam 
song reaches its highest notes are called avj ‘peak, summit.' There can be up to three of 
these in a single song, but Qawul Ayun pointed out that this was more common in Turdi 
Ayun’s longer songs. The recent edited versions are shorter, since, according to Qawul 
and others, modern audiences are less willing to sit through long performances. An avj 
can reinforce the sense of the song when it is sung with words that express the poet's 


despair or passion. The progression up to and down from the av/ is usually gradual, but 


*° See Theodore Levin, The Music and Tradition of the Bukharan Shashmaqam in Soviet Uzbekistan. 
Dissertation, Princeton University, 1984. 
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when reaching the av/ there are sometimes leaps in pitch of a fifth or even a entire 
octave.”' Like the song itself, each line tends to begin with a rise in pitch, and descend 
towards the end. In the slower and less dramatic sections of songs, in many measures the 
melody moves in only a narrow ambit, but these measures alternate with measures that 
are predominantly climbing or descending. 

The now standard Twelve Uyghur Mugams are the following: Rak, Cabbiyat, 
MuSavrak, Cargah, Panjigah, Ozhal, Ajam, Ussaq, Bayat, Nava, Sigah, and Iraq. In the 
past, the names and sequence of the muqams, like the names for their parts, varied from 
performer to performer.” Historical and literary sources from Eastern Turkistan mention 
several other muqams as part of the tradition, and Omar Ayun often said that there should 
be thirteen or fourteen, rejecting the idea of a canonical list of Twelve Uyghur Muqams.” 

The historical shift from maqam as mode to muqam as particular song or suite of 
songs has profoundly changed the concept of the twelve maqdms. For examples of using 
maqam to characterize particular pieces of music, particularly the beginning and ending 


modes, see Mavlana Najm al-Din Kavkabi (d. 1532) (Jung 1989:93-94) and Signell's 


7! The progression from low register to avj and back to low register is characteristic of most maqdm-derived 
traditions, including the dasigah of Iran. 


= Some of the other names that have been used in the past two hundred years in the Kashghar and [li muqam 
traditions are Husdyni, Saba, Dugah, Ruysard, and Nalas (see BA1970, BA1987). The Dolan Mugqams are Zil 
Bayavan, Arzal Bayavan, Dolan Rak, Dolan MuSavirak, Sim Bayavan, Bom Bayavan, Dolan Jula, Xudak, 
Bayavan, Dugamat Bayavan. Mahammat Aziz, Dolan Toqqu:z Muqami, Urimchi: SXN, 1992; Omar Imin, 
"Dolan va Dolan maSrip-muqamliri haqqid&” Sinjag san ‘iti 9:3 (1989) 59-74 and 9:4 (1989) 44-58. The Qumul 
muqams are Dur, Ulug Dur, Must4hzat, Carigah, Xupti, Cabiyat, Mugavirak, Uzhal, Du’a, Dolan MuSavirak, 
Iraq and Rak. Eli [sma’il, Qumul ndzmiliri, Uruméi: SXN, 1991, pp. 1-343. 


> Batur Arshidinov finds the first modern mention of the muqams in a 1924 article from an Almuta (Alma- 
Ata) almanac Birinci Camdan in which the author, Yisipjan Gapparov, describes thirty-two muqams that are 
popular at the courts in the Ili region. They are described as bdgldr nagmdsi (‘songs for begs [officials]'), and the 
author goes into some detail describing how they are being gradually forgotten. This fits with comments from 
several Uyghurs [ met who said that there used to be more mugams but they were taken to other places, other 
countries. 
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discussion of the Turkish makams (1977). Historically in Eastern Turkistan, the idea of 
new compositions based in the maqam can be found in the Tavdrikh-i muisiqiyyiun 
describing maqam practice in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I discuss this work in 
Chapter Six. 

The names of the Uyghur muqams are closely related to names from other maqam 
traditions. For instance, the Bukharan Shashmagom tradition consists of the maqoms 
Buzruk, Rast, Nava, Dugah, Segah, and Iraq, but includes parts known as Cargah, ‘Uzzal, 
“US8aq, and Bayat, among others (Jung 1989: 172-74). But according to During and 
Trebinjac's analyses, parts with similar names in these two traditions differ in scale and 
structure (1991). 

Except for Cabbiyat and perhaps Rak, all of Uyghur Twelve Muqam names are 
known to be used in other maqam musical traditions. “Ussaq, Nawa, and ‘Iraq are 
mentioned already in the Odbiis nadmd. Arshidinov and others argue that Rak is derived 
from the Hindu musical term rdga.* This seems supported by Omar Ayun's 
pronunciation of this name as 'R4g,' but if we seek an origin within the maqam traditions, 
the name Rak most likely comes from the shu ‘bd rakb listed by ‘Abd al-Qadir ibn Gaibi 


(1350-1435).7> Cabbiyat is from dap ‘left, dischordant” and Bayat. 


** Batur Arshidinov, "On Ikki Muqam Terminlarga I[zaylar," Kommunizm Tugi. n.d. Article part ofa 
collection of clippings loaned to me by Tursunmuhimmat Sawut, for which | am very thankful. H. Powers does 
point out that rdga is pronounced rdg in North India, "Mode", p. 429. 


*5 Jung 1989:75-77. A less likely possibility is that the Rak Muqam is derived from the Ragi songs that 
Mark Slobin identifies as named for the town of Rag in Badakhshan, or from the style of playing that he terms 
reig about which I can find no other information. Music in the Culture of Northern Afghanistan. Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, Number 54. Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1976, pp. 81 and 230. 


*® §:387. John Baily describes chap as a weak stroke in playing the dutar, opposite to the strong rds¢ stroke. 
"Recent Changes in the Dutar of Herat” -sian Music 8(1976) 29-64, at 38. 
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During and Trebinjac claim that MuSavrak is derived from Arabic Savrak.?’ In an 
error prone article the usually thorough scholar N. A. Baskakov derives it from muSdvir 
and aq, claiming it would mean ‘sign, signal.’ But the East Turkistani poet Molla Sabir 
binni Abdulqadir (1840-1920) gives us a clue when he calls this muqam Nis Avarak 
(Bulag 1988, #2, 88 and 123). There is a shu'ba named NiSabirak (‘from Nishapur’) that 
is fairly common since ‘Abd al-Qadir ibn Gaibi first noted it (Jung 1989:75 and passim). 
The changes [b] > [v] and [n] > [m] are common in Uyghur. 

Sigah, Cargah and Panjigah mean third, fourth and fifth position in Persian and are 
first noted by Qutb al-Din Sirazi (1236-1311) (Jung 1989:67). Arshidinov claims Ozhal 
means ‘to descend,’ but it should probably be interpreted as from ‘wzzdal which is a 
common maqam also first noted by Qutb al-Din Sirazi (Jung 1989:70). 

Ajam means 'non-Arab, Persian’ and like the muqam named after the Iraq region, 
accords with the common use of names of places or peoples for maqam names. Ajam is 
not mentioned until the end of the fifteenth century and remains uncommon in later 
discussions of maqams, but it does appear in the Turkish tradition (Jung 1989:88 and 112, 
Signell 1977:24). 


USSaq comes from the Arabic ‘ushshdq 'lovers.' Bayat is said by some to refer to the 


7 1991:29. Shawrak appears in Walter Kaufmann's Selected Musical Terms of non-Western Cultures. 
Warren, Michigan: Harmonie Park Press, 1990, as a Persian mode that uses the Hijaz scale and is sung slowly, p. 
640. 


*3_N.A. Baskakov, "Mukamy v razvitii muzykal'noi kul'tury tiurskikh narodov.” Sovetskaia tiurkologiia, 
1990, #1, pp. 17-25 at 23. Baskakov’s hit and miss identitifications show the problems of not referring to 
historical sources on music to find which words were actually in use. As long as we are speculating on 
derivations, it is possible that a mispronunciation of the Arabic mushdawarat ‘consulting, deliberation, advice’ 
S:1243, motivated the name MuSavrak. 
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name of a Turk tribe, or to be the early Turkic word for God.” Baskakov derives it from 
Arabic bayat 'poem, couplet’ but this should be bayr (Wehr: 84), and the maqém name is 
common as baydt and baydti since being first noted as a shu bd by ‘Abd al-Qadir ibn 
Gaibi (Jung 1989:75), it should probably be interpreted as ‘grief, anxiety, care’ or ‘passing 
the night, doing anything in the night [implying going sleepless?]' (S:213). Navaisa 
common maqam name and comes from nava 'song, tune, music. 

Early descriptions of the maqams classified them according to which ones were 
appropriate for older and younger audiences, for happy and sad moods, and for particular 
times of the day.*° The Qabzis ndmd goes into detail about when to play heavy and light 
modes: For old men and those of serious character, one should play heavy modes, while 
for the young play in light modes. Then the delicate tardna are for "women, children and 
men of more effeminate taste." In addition to character, there is music appropriate to 
people of each of the four humors: 


When you are seated with a company, look about you. If the audience is composed of 
men of ruddy and sanguine complexion, let your music be largely on the bass strings; 
if the audience is pale and bilious, let the music be chiefly on the short strings; if your 
hearers are pale-faced, obese and large, play mostly on the bass; if they are dark- 


* See Abdushukur Turdi, "Muqam tAtqiqati va muqam namilirinin tariziy qatlimi togrisida,” Uygur On ikki 
mugami hdgqqida, Uriimchi: SXN, 1992, p. 76. 


© For an overview of the sources for theoretical ideas about the maqams in Central Asia, including 
relationship to astrology and Greek influences on Arabic music theory, see see T. Vyzgo, D. Rashidova, 
"Muzykal'nogo-teoreticheskoe nasledie velikikh Sredneaziatskikh myslitelei,” in Voprosy muzykal'noi kul'tury 
Uzbekistana. Sbornik statei vypusk II. Tashkent: Izd. Khudozh. Lit. im. Gafura Guliama, 1969, pp. 162-183. 
They cite the 16th century theorist Najmuddin Kaukabi who elaborated Ibn Sina's theories: "in early moming, at 
dawn, perform Rahawi, and all that suits it. At sunrise, perform Uss4q, and then Rast after that but before noon; 
at noon perform Iraq. As soon as the sun begins to decline, listen to Buzurg, and halfway to sunset, Bisalik. At 
evening perform Zangila, and at the hour of the evening prayer perform Zirdfkand, and Isfahan at the final hour. 
At midday [mistake for midnight?] perform Hijaz” (181). See also S. Veksler, "Uzbekskie Makomy” in Voprosy 
Muzykal'noi Kul'tury Uzbekistana. Tashkent, 1961. pp. 72-99. Tamara Alibakieva suggests that youthful 
audiences prefer the lively and natural Cabbiyat, MuSavrak, Panjigah, and UsSaq, while older people like the 
peaceful, dignified (Sevkdrlik), and sad (gimkin) Rak and Nava muqams. “On ikki Muqam," Kommunizm Tughi, 
May 9, 1987, p. 4. See also Johann C. Burgel, The Feather of Simurgh; The "Licit Magic" of the Arts in 
Medieval Islam. New York UP, 1988, pp. 91-97. 
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complexioned, lean and melancholic, play on the lute for them. 

For elderly men "let most of your songs then be about old age and scorn of the world." 
For young men and boys 

sing melodies picturing women or in praise of wine and wine-bibbers. If you see that 

the audience is military or given to living by freebooting, sing them quatrains of 

Turkestan (Transoxiana), songs about about battle and bloodshed and in praise of an 

adventurous life."*! 

Because of theories about performing maqams at certain times, and the division of the 
twelve muqams consisting of roughly thirty songs each, with each muqam taking roughly 
two hours to play through, some Uyghur performers and scholars felt that muqam 
structure should be synchronized with the division of the year into months, the month 
into days, and the day into hours. But from my interviews it is clear that these idealized 
abstractions do not guide practice: classification and performance of particular songs is 
guided by more nuanced and less systematic ideas. The slower and longer songs of any 
muqam are felt more suitable for more mature listeners, while younger people like the 
more rapid dance tunes that come later in a muqam suite. 

While the scales and modes are generally distinctive for each muqam, and melodies 
are distinctive for each song (although often closely related with the reuse of motifs and 
even tunes in different muqams), rhythmic patterns are highly consistent from muqam to 
muqam. Each muqam suite of songs occurs in a specific order, and each named song is 


characterized by a rhythmic pattern that--with a few exceptions--is very similar for each 


song of the same name in the other muqams. In each of the three sections, the songs 


| Kai Ka'ds ibn Iskandar, Prince of Gurgan. 4 Mirror for Princes; The Qabtis Nama. Reuben Levy, trans. 
New York: Dutton, 1951, pp. 186-190. He also warns against drinking when performing, and gives advice on 
how to deal with drunken audience members. 
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generally move in a sequence from slower to faster rhythms (the kicik sdliga and the takit 
are exceptions to this rule), and each song itself also increases in tempo by ten to fifteen 
percent during play. In Turdi Ayun's performances, he slowed the Masrap section down 
towards the end, but this is not done now. The organization of muqams into songs 
according to rhythm and tempo provides the basic structure of muqams, and needs to be 
described in some detail after presenting the basic sequence and structure of the songs. 

The list below gives the basic parts of the Kashghar muqams according to the 
publications based on the 1950s recordings of Turdi Ayun. Besides bas and GiSirgd all 
of these names are from Arabic or Persian, but except for Sanam the original Arabic or 
Persian meanings did not have much significance to the Uyghurs I talked to. After each 
part I give a brief description of its characteristics and relationships to other pieces in the 
muqam system. Omar Ayun calls each song and its mdrguli a Say 'branch' or S6bd (from 
the term shu bd used in maqdm theory), and conceives of them as the combination of an 
ahap (‘tune’) and bayt (‘poem, song text’). Arshidinov argues that each muqam should 
consist of 12 566d with 2 Say each (a song and its intrumental mdrgul), although in the 
past there were 24 §6bd.*? Each S6bd now takes about ten minutes, so a muqam should 
take about two hours. If such a system ever existed, it was probably never performed in 
such a regular form, since as even Arshidinov admits, performers were constantly 


learning, adding and forgetting songs, and changing the tradition. 


FIRST SECTION: Con Nagma (‘great songs’). This includes the basic songs of the 


= Arshidinov, n.d. He speculates that the twelve 566d should be as follows: muqdddimd, td=d, nusya, kicik 
sdliqa, jula, séndm, cog sdliqd, pafru, takt, mustdzad, yarim saqi, abu CaéSmd. This series is thus pieced together 
from different songs that do not actually appear in the same muqam. 
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muqam tradition, while the Dastan and Ma&rap sections were added to the muqams from 
other traditional performance forms. Qawul Ayun described to me how his father Turdi 
Ayun learned dastan and mdSrap songs from other performers and added them to his 
Muqam repertoire. The fact that very few song texts are shared between these three 
sections supports the idea that they originate in socially distinct traditions and were not 
usually performed by the same people. Omar Ayun performs exclusively the Con 
Nagma. 

The Con Nagmi begins in slow free-rhythm and moves through progressively more 
rapid songs, which the performers play through without pausing between pieces. The 
slower songs have up to 12 measures per line of verse with syllables melismatically 
drawn out, while the dance songs with qoSaq folk verse have as few as four measures per 
line. Each song can have verses drawn from more than one poem in order to fit the 
length of the music. Often single couplets will be drawn from several ghazals. Certain 
poems and couplets are particularly popular for these songs, and occur in more than one 
song in the same Con Nagma and often even in those of several muqams. These texts 
almost never appear in the Dastan and Ma&rap sections. The cog sdliqd does not seem to 
share verses with other songs in this section. The pdsru and takit only occasionally share 
a verse with other songs. 

Ba§.'Head.’ Also known as baSlini§ beginning,’ more formally as mugdddima 
‘introduction,’ and rarely as saraybar. Omar Ayun simply called this section the 
3 The term saraybar was not used when I was there. It appears to have been in vogue only briefly in 1987- 


88 when the Xinjiang Art Research Institute (Yishu Yanjiu Suo) was organizing events, and the muqams were 
officially described as a part of the larger maqam tradition. Saraybar is also used in the Tajik-Uzbek 
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muqam. This is the initial slow free-rhythm song in which a solo muqam singer 
accompanies him or herself on a lute, such as satar, dutar, or tambur. Because there is 
only one accompanying instrument, the muqam beSi (ba§) has the most clearly audible 
text, and thus makes the most verbal impact. especially in the revised version in which 
the other songs are sung in chorus. This ranges from 8 to 34 lines of poetry in the texts 
from Turdi Ayun's performances. Qawul Ayun explained that the shorter texts generally 
belonged to a set of alternative introductions known as Sahzada (‘prince’) that were more 


lively and interesting for younger audiences. 


Tdzd. This name may be from farji “'repetition’ which is the piece immediately following 
the maqdém in the Khwarazmian Shashmaqom. During and Trebinjac suggest it is from 
tdz- 'to arrange in order’ (1991:13), which should be siiz- while Arshidinov gives ‘pure, 
new’ from Arabic (n.d.). 

The tdzd is the beginning of the measured rhythm songs. Here the traditional 
performer would be joined by an apprentice playing a stable rhythm in 3/4 or 6/4 time on 
a small frame drum known as kicik dap. In the present standardized Uyghur ensemble 
form, the tdzd is the first song sung by a chorus, which then sings in unison for the rest of 
the muqam suite. The song ranges from 14 to 58 lines of ghazal poetry by Nava’i and 


others. 


Mar gul. 'Curled locks, decoration, sweet melodious voice’ $:1217. Kaufmann 


Shashmagom tradition as the name for the introductory song. See the history and description in the program 
Mukam Music and Dance Ensemble of Xinjiang (China). \2th Festival of Asian Arts, Presented by the Urban 
Council, Oct. 14-Nov. 2, 1988, Hong Kong. 
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(1990:474) gives marghila as ‘repetition of the same note to avoid any pause in the 
melody ' 

This is an instrumental piece based on the preceding song. Always in the same 
rhythm. Usually ends with a repetition of the final lines of the preceding poem. These 


lines are known as the cisiirgd or cirigd ‘tail.’ 


Mustdhzat. Baskakov derives this from the Arabic word for ‘a poem in which there is 
rhythmic augmentation’ (1990:22). Steingass has ‘kind of poem’ S:1230. It is in 5/4 time. 
Appears in Cabbiyat only, apparently taking the place of the nusya, which does not 
appear in Turdi Ayun's Cabbiyat. 


Mar gul. 


Nusza. ‘Archetype, model’ S:1400. Turdi Ayun apparently only sang these in the Rak, 
MuSavrak, Panjigah, Ozhal, US8aq, and Nava muqams, but they since then have been 
included in other muqams as well. There are three basic rhythmic patterns performed in 
the nusya. The tdtiir (‘reversed, stubborn’) nusya is 2.5/4 + 4/4, which can also be thought 
of as 6.5/4 or 5/8 + 8/8. This nusya appears in MuSavrak and Nava Mugqam, although 
Matruzi Tursun also gives an example from Rak Muqam (1992:406). The og (‘correct’) 
nusya is 4/4, and appears in USSaq and Ozhal Muqam. The tdzd (sometimes known as 
tokur ‘lame, crippled’) nusya form is 5/4 or 3/4 + 2/4. It appears in Rak, Panjigah and 
now in the Bayat and Chargah Muqam. 

Matruzi Tursun has apparently renamed the Cabbiyat muqam mustdhzat as nusya to 


give a fourth kind (1992:403, 416). Although the Panjigah muqam as annotated by Wan 
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Tongshu did not include it, the present Panjigah has two nusya, and in Qawul Ayun's 
enumeration of nusya rhythms there are five kinds, including the second nusya of 
P&anjigah which is unique. Qawul listed the four other different kinds as appearing in the 
Panjigah, Nava, USsaq, and Rak nusya (T 4/7/93). Zhou Ji's transcription shows it as 
being in 6.5/4 time. Nusya songs range between 14 and 32 lines of poetry. 


Margul. Not after nusya in Rak. 


Kicik Sdliqd. ‘Little decoration’ $:695. In 4/4 or 2/4 time. Ranges from 20 to 32 lines, 
sometimes simply called sd/igd, as in Ajim muqam. Often contains changes of rhythm, 
known as ozgiris. In some mugqams the kicik sdliqd follows after the jula and sdndm, or 
there is a second one that follows the cog sdliqd. 


Mar £ul ; 


Yarim Saqi. ‘Beloved cupbearer' or possibly ‘half saqil and thus related to the nim saqil 
‘half saqil (heavy, slow’), of the Shashmagom.** In 7/8 time. Only found in the USSaq 
muqam. 22 lines. 


Mar gul. 


Jula. ‘Bright, lively,’ Ar., but see $:369 as ‘presenting bride,’ and Sdndm (‘idol, beloved, 
beautiful’ Ar., S: 794). In 4/4 and 2/4 time respectively. Shorter dance pieces with strong 


rhythm. No mdrgul. Ranging from 4 to 14 lines, often including folk verse and easier 


34 Viktor M. Beliaev, Central Asian Music. Greta and Mark Slobin, ed. and transl. Middletown: Wesleyan 
UP, 1975 [1962], pp. 214, 331. In Persian music, the Sdqi-ndma is a "classical composition based in Hafiz’s 
famous poem," and appears in the Azerbaijani muqam tradition. During, 1988: 47. 
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ghazals. Qawul Ayun explained the jula, séndm and cog sdiliqd as dance pieces put in to 
wake people who are sunk into mug (‘pensive sorrow’) (F 6/21/93). This suggests that 
Turdi Ayun used the same tune and text of jula and sdndm in several of the muqams 
because they are not unique, integral parts of a muqam suite, but pieces included for 
social reasons more than musical ones. The jula and sdndm often share verses. The 
distinctive rhythm is characteristic of that used in music for weddings and other toy 
(‘celebrations'), usually played on the nagra and suonay. Sdndm is a very popular 
traditional Uyghur dance. The authors of a book on Uyghur dance claim that the Sama 


(sama } ussul is now danced to the jula mugqam song.*° 


Con sdliqa. "Big decoration’. In 5/8 time which Zhou Ji felt was best shown as 3/8 + 2/8. 
This piece has no mdrgul. Turdi Ayun did not perform this in the Cargah, Ajam, Sigah, 
and Iraq Muqams. Ranges from 8 to 16 lines of folk or easier ghazals, rarely uses the 
same text as any other verses. It uses the same rhythm as the music for the Sama ussul 


which is performed as part of Sufi worship. 


Pasru ‘Preamble, overture’ Pe. $:252. In 4/4 time, sometimes 5/4. Zhou Ji felt that 
U8Saq PaSru should be annotated as 2.5/4. Only appears in Turdi Ayun's Rak, MuSavrik, 
Panjigah, Ozhal, U83aq and Bayat. Between 8 and 22 lines of poetry, often including folk 


verse and easier ghazals. 


** Inayitilla describes sdndm dances from QaSqar, Kuéa, Dolan/Markit, Qagiliq, Korla, and Qumul with 
extensive song texts, but no musical transcription, in his Uygur ussullirinip tarixiy érndkliri, pp. 41-223. A brief 
collection of texts and music for Sinam dances can be found in Uygur ydlq sdndmliri, Iskandar Saypulla, A. 
Omar, eds. Urimchi: SXN, 1984. For the Sama dance in jula see Himit Mehrulla, Latip’ Qurban, Uygur ussul 
san ‘iti togrisida. Uriimchi: SXN, 1991, 37. 
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Mar gul. 


Takit. ‘Affirmation, emphasis,’ Najip 301 claims is from Arabic. but I do not find the 
original term. In 6/8 time. Zhou Ji says can be divided into three thirds or two halves, 
like Uzbek and Azerbaijani music. This is the short concluding piece for the section. 
Ranging from 2 to 6 lines long, rarely the same text as in other songs. Turdi Ayun did not 
perform this in the [raq muqam, and in four of the muqams he used the same couplet by 
Nava’i for the takit: 

Noh omrigd baqga yoqtur, Sulayman miilkigd, 

Ay Navayi bada ié alam gemi bihudddur. 

Noah's life was not eternal, nor was Solomon's kingdom, 


Oh Nava’i, drink wine, and become unconscious to the suffering of the world. 


SECOND SECTION: Dastan, up to four (rarely five) progressively more rapid songs in 
generally fixed rhythmic progression: 1) 2/4; 2) 7/8, sometimes better as 3/8 + 4/8; 3) 
6/8 or 9/8, sometimes better as 3/8 + 3/4 or 3/8 + 6/8; 4) 6/8. Many of Turdi Ayun's 
versions have been replaced by those from the Ili variants of Rozi Tambur and Yiisiip 
Amat. The texts include romantic dastan epics from written sources, and some ghazal 
poems. These verses were not used in the Con Nagma or the Ma&rap sections until some 
of the editors of the revised muqams borrowed texts and even tunes from one section to 
put into another. 

A line ranges from three measures to ten. For most of the dastan songs the vocal, 


instrumental and dap rhythms al! start simultaneously in each line, and there are no 
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ozgiri§ rhythm changes in the middle of asong. As pointed out above in discussing Zhou 
Ji's analysis of a dastan song, it is common for the first line of a couplet to take a different 
number of measures than the second. The songs range from 12 to 32 lines in length. 
Each one has a fairly brief mdrgul following it. The dastan are simply called first, 


second, third, and fourth. 


THIRD SECTION: Maérdap (‘drinking, social gathering,’ suggests the name of the Sufi 
poet Mashrab, pronounced Ma&rap in Uyghur). Consists of up to six shorter and 
progressively more rapid songs in fixed rhythmic progression: the first and sometimes the 
second songs are 7/8 or 3/8 + 4/8. These also use the rhythm of the religious samd * 
dance, but not the same one as that of the cog sdligd. The second and subsequent songs 
are in 2/4 time. However Zhou Ji found that Turdi Ayun was not very consistent in 
following this rhythmic sequence. There are rhythmic changes in the middle of some 
masrap songs which come at the end of the melodic and vocal line, and in general the 
vocal lines coincide with the rhythmic pattern. The ma&Srap songs have no mdrgul. 
Turdi Ayun performed folk verses and ghazals by Mashrab, Nava’i and even the 
twelfth-century Sufi poet Ahmad Yasavi in the m&Srap songs. These verses are rarely 
used in the other two sections. The songs range from 8 to 26 lines long, and like the 


dastans are referred to by ordinal numbers. 


While the names of the Uyghur muqams and their component songs exist in other 
maqams, the systematic treatment of usul rhythms that has been so important to maqam 


theorists since Farabi seems to have little significance. In Uyghur, the word ussul refers 
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te dance, perhaps because the social value placed on dance has shifted attention away 
from the music that it is based upon. The terms udar (from Russian 'strike, beat’) and takt 
(through Russian from German 'time, beat, measure’) are now used to describe the dap 
rhythms in the muqams and other music. 

Uyghur musicians identify types of songs by rhythmic patterns, but connections 
between rhythms seem to be more by association than analysis. Classes of similar 
rhythms such as the ju/a and sdndm or the three or four kinds of nusya rhythms are 
recognized. Three Uyghur names for kinds of tunes seem to be derived from the names 
of rhythmic patterns, but the rhythms do not match those used elsewhere. The pdsru is a 
muqam song, but its rhythm only generally resembles that of the pesrav of the 
Shashmagom. The mustahzad appears only in the Cabbiyat muqam, and does not 
resemble the Shashmaqom mustazod. The shadyana is common wedding dance music 
but does not appear in the muqams. The author who mentions the shadyana, Dervish Ali, 
also attributes seven other rhythms to the great fifteenth-century Turkic poet “Ali Shir 
Nava’i, but gives no details.*® But there are other connections between the rhythms of the 
Uyghur muqams and the Shashmaqom. The characteristic rhythm of the sixth song in the 
Masr§ap section of the Kashghar muqams appears in the Bukharan Shashmaqom where it 
is called the kaSqarca usul (Jung 1989:181-2). None of the other rhythms are identical, 
although aqgsaq ‘limping’ rhythm characteristic of Shashmaqom parts such as talgin have 


a general similarity to the Uyghur muqam aqsaq rhythms in nusya, sdndm, cog sdaliqd, 


36 A. A, Semenov, Sredneasziatskii traktat po muzyke Dervisha Ali (XVII veka). Tashkent, 1946, p. 13. 
Kaufmann (1990) also gives words which may be related to sdliga and jula. And Akbarov and Kon show that 
even in the Khwarazmian Shashmaqom the same usul varies from performer to performer. Khorezmskie 
makomy, vol. V1 of Uzbekskaia narodnaia muzyka. Tashkent: Gos. izd. khudozh. lit., 1958, pp. LII-LIV. 
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and pdsru.*” 

Different scholars have different ways of representing and characterizing the complex 
rhythms of the muqam songs. During and Trebinjac describe the creation of a hemiole 
within a hemiole, and point out that this is unique to Uyghur music, and describe the 
result as "a sort of agsag of an aqsaq" (1991:18). My teacher on muqam music analysis, 
Zhou Ji, used a complex notation to show the effect of hemioles on the meter. He 
annotated the Nawa tdtur nusya rhythm as 2/4 + 2.5/4 + 2/4, but pointed out that the 
rhythm was ambiguous, because it was not clearly divided into measures and could be 
annotated as 2.5/4 + 4/4, or 6.5/4. An example of the complex variations in the rhythms 
in Turdi Ayun's muqam performances can be found in his third dastan song in Nava 
Muqam: Zhou Ji found that for the first line of each couplet would be in the rhythm 4/4 + 
3.5/4, while the second line of each couplet would in the rhythm 4/4 + 3.5/4 + 3/4.%8 In 
her transcriptions of the free-rhythm muqam introductions, Tamara Alibakieva uses the 
rather complex method of putting time signatures such as 6/8, 9/8, 12/8, and 15/8 at the 
beginning of each measure to give a sense for its rhythm (1988). 

Another source of rhythmic ambiguity is that in each line of song the dap rhythm 
Starts a few beats ahead of the melodic rhythm. [n transcriptions, the melody is usually 
taken as determining the beginning of the musical measures, so a measure beginning with 
two or three rest beats has to be annotated to show the beginning of the percussion. 

37 | use aqsaq in the absence of local terminology for this characteristic kind Uyghur rhythm. Theodore 


Levin points out that the term aqsaq is not used in native rhythm theory in Central Asia (personal 
communication, 1998). 


* This song is not now used in the Uyghur Twelve Muqams. See also the analysis and table of rhythmic 
patterns by Wan Tongshu, Uygur ydlq klassik muzikisi On [kki Muqam, 2 vols. Beijing: Yinyue Chubanshe and 


Minzu Chubanshe, 1960. Chinese title: Weiwuer zu minjian gudian yinyue Shi Er Mu-ka-mu, vol. 1, pp. 22-23, 
vol. 2, "[lava" [Appendix, notes], pp. 1-15. 
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Matruzi Tursun gives a detailed discussion of the rhythmic complexities of the 
muqam parts, especially the offset between the melody and usul. He worked together 
with Zhou Ji, and their analyses are similar. They transcribe the rhythms in greater detail 
than for instance Shao Guangshen, who seems to base his discussion of the usu/ on the 
transcriptions of Wan Tongshu rather than on the muqams as performed now.*? Offsets 
of usul and melody are also common in Shashmaqom. 

In most songs each line of vocals, melody and percussion do not stop at the same 
time. The melody and percussion end a measure or two after the vocal line. This 
phenomenon is even more pronounced at the transition from one song to the next, when 
the dap player changes the rhythm while the melody and even the vocal part is still 
finishing the song before. This also happens in the ézgiris changes when the dap rhythm 
changes in mid-song, and the vocal rhythm changes immediately afterwards. In 
recordings of Turdi Ayun, it appears that he did the opposite, changing his song, with the 
dap player follow him. This makes sense since the dap player was his apprentice. The 
songs in each section run together without pauses. Someone pointed out to me that Turdi 
Ayun would go back to the beginning of the Con Nagma, Dastan or Ma&rap section to 
start over if there was a mistake or a pause in performance. But between sections dap 
rhythm and melody stop at the same time. This gives the dramatic simultaneous end of 
chorus, melody and dap rhythms in mid-measure, with a brief silence followed by the 


solo vocalist performing the slow free-rhythm cistrgiisi that ends the Con Nagma and 


3? Matruzi Tursun, "Uygur klassik muzikisi on ikki muqam va unin muzikiliq qurulmisi togrisida,” pp. 389- 
426; Sav GuanSen [Shao Guangshen] "On ikki muqamnin udar &kli v4 ky tartipi gurulmisinin ahmiyiti,” pp. 
309-326; both in Uygur on ikki muqami hdqqidd (tdtqiqat magqaliliridin tallanma), XUAR On ikki mugam 
tatqiqat ilmiy jam’ iyiti tdzg’n, Uriimchi: SXN, 1992. 
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Masrap. 

An important aspect of muqam songs is the integration of song text and musical 
melody. Although each poem has a fixed line length, and the poems with the shortest 
lines have seven syllables, while the longest lines are the sixteen syllables of ghazal 
poetry, differences in sung melody and repetitions of parts of lines, as well as different 
song tempos makes for a vast range of ways and times for singing a line. In the free- 
rhythm bas muqam, lines are around 20 seconds long usually, but can take up to thirty 
seconds or as little as eight seconds, even though each line is sixteen syllables long. In 
Omar Ayun's UsSaq Tza some lines take as much as forty seconds to sing, while others 
are half as long. The lines in the revised Uyghur Muqams tdzd songs are a little less long, 
and the pieces that follow the tdzd have lines that vary less in length, have fewer 
repetitions and melismas, and are progressively shorter, down to about four seconds. 

The relationship of meter and melodic rhythm in the muqam songs is complex. 
Although many muqam songs use accentual folk verse, vowel quantity plays an important 
role in singing. But it is based in flexible principles, not adhering to the arzz 
quantitative meters derived from Persian prosody. Vowel quantity is determined by tune 
and the performer's interest and skill in elaborating sounds. The Uyghur language has 
final stress in most words, but there are also long vowels in words borrowed from Persian 
and Arabic. In muqam songs melismatic extension of a single vowel sound is an 
important melodic technique, and the syllables thus extended are usually the final 
syllables of Turkic words or the long syllables of words borrowed from Persian and 
Arabic. Sometimes the extended sound is an -i sound affixed to the end of a word. The 


melismatic vowel is the last sound in a melodic measure, and often takes up more than 
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one measure. The musical significance of melismatic vowels can be seen in the fact that 
they take up more than half of the time in most lines, even though they are only one to 
three syllables out of sixteen. In one twelve second sixteen syllable line sung by Omar 
Axun, he makes a single melisma takes eight seconds. 

Most maqam scholars argue that ariiz is fundamental in singing the poetic iexts. 
During and Trebinjac cite approvingly the argument of Alibakieva that the Uyghur 
muqam musical rhythms are patterned after the ariz quantitative meters of classical 
Chaghatay verse.” But they discuss the relationship of musical meter and prosody 
without making a clear distinction between dap rhythm and melodic rhythm. ‘riz rules 
do seem to generally require that the first syllable in a prosodic foot has to be scanned 
short, but melody determines which syllables are sung long, and how long they are sung. 

Especially in the early slower pieces in a muqam, significant variations of scansion 
can occur when words or phrases are repeated in a different melodic context. And the 
scansion of ghazal poems also varies when they are used in different songs. These 
variations show that while the ghazal poetry itself fits quantitative meters, these only 
establish preferences about which syllables to sing long. In practice most syllables can be 
long or short, and the melody does not follow arziz meters closely. Singers may prefer to 
sing long and melismatic syllables on long vowels of Persian and Arabic words and on 
endings of Turkic words, but these same vowels are sung as short when the melodic 
rhythm requires it. 


Theodore Levin closely examines the relationship of poetic ariz meter and melodic 


*© 1991: 18. Although it does not appear in their bibliography, they are apparently citing Alibakieva's 
"Ladovye printsipy uigurskoi mukamnoi monodii,” /zvestiia AN KazSSR. Seriia filologicheskaia. No. 3. 1987. 
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rhythm in the Tajik-Uzbek Bukharan Shashmagom tradition. He finds that there is a 
"very close correspondence between prosodic quantities and melodic rhythm” with short 
values of each coinciding, such that an eighth note or less accords with prosodically short 
vowels.*' Levin's examples show that the dominant scansion rule is that open syllables 
are the only ones that can be scanned short, while they and all others can be scanned long. 
However, he also finds that overlong syllables are respected and scanned as a long and a 
short together, corresponding to a single quarter note. The sixteenth notes that would 
correspond to a short syllable are eliminated in such cases. He also finds cases of adding 
a short vowel -i to words so that a line will have enough morae (142-43). 

If Levin's analysis is correct, it is interesting to compare it to Mark Slobin's 
demonstration that the verse meter and musical rhythm in Tajik maqam songs have a 
more flexible relationship, in which the singer seems roughly to follow the rules of 
Persian verse, but nonetheless uses melody to emphasize syllables expressively. The 
singer is not bound by strict rules about vowel quantity, although poetic feet and melodic 
feet do remain closely alligned.*” 

Slobin's description seems apt for the slower Uyghur muqam songs as well. In the 
free-rhythm Cabbiyat bas muqam as sung in the revised Twelve Muqams, | find that the 
melodic lines and poetic lines are organized into metric feet which coincide, but there are 
only general preferences for how many syllables can be in a foot, and which vowels can 


be long or melismatic (I discuss this verse in Chapter Eight). In this song melodic 


*' Levin 1984:129, 148-50. However, though melodic rhythm fits ariz exactly, he finds that any usu/ 
rhythm can be applied to any aris. "Instrumental interpolations as well as held sung notes provide sufficient 
metro-rhythmic license in the melody line to assure metric solution for the convergence of any pair of usii/ and 
ariuz cycles.” 

*? "Rhythmic Aspects of the Tajik Maqam,” EM, 15 (1971) 100-104, with supplemental note p. 253. 
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rhythm and the number of syllables in each melodic foot do not remain constant from line 
to line, and since the ghazal poem used for this song should scan with four equal feet of 
four syllables in every line, changes in vowel quantity are the only way to accommodate 
changes in musical rhythm. A melodic foot includes three to eight syllables, or one or 
two poetic feet. The long and melismatic syllables can be the second, third, fourth. 
seventh or eighth syllables. Any two of these can be melismatic in a single melodic foot. 
Uyghur muqam singers avoid singing the first syllable in a poetic foot as long, and the 
only place two adjacent syllables are long is when the first is overlong, as in the Persian 
guft ‘am 'if I say.’ The singers do not always sing this overlong syllable nor the ones in 
the words turki and parsi [farsi] as long syllables. The limits of melodic feet almost 
always coincide with the limits of poetic feet, although sometimes a two-syllable word-- 
such as yuztig in line two of the poem--can be used as the ending of one foot and then 
repeated as the beginning of another foot. 

This kind of relationship of melody and poetry holds true for the bas muqam and tdzd 
songs in the modernized stage form, and as performed by Omar Ayun, and as near as I 
could tell from poor recordings, by Turdi Ayun as well. [t also sounded like Turdi Ayun 
sang each line in t@azd more rapidly and with fewer repetitions of words and phrases 
within each line than in Omar Ayun’s performances, while the revised muqam /dzd songs 
seem to be performed more like Omar Ayun's version. This would make sense since 
Omar Ayun worked at the Art College in the 1970s and 1980s teaching young performers 
the style for the revised muqams. 

In the measured songs that come after the bas and tdzd, syllables that are scanned 


long are fixed even when parts of lines are repeated. In the revised version, the choral 
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songs have very little melisma, perhaps because of the difficulty in singing it in unison. 
When there is an extended vowel it is usually sung on a single pitch. The dap rhythm in 
most of the faster songs does stay synchronized with the lines of melody and song, and 
keeps time with the verse meter in the verse sections where both melodic and poetic feet 
consistently contain four syllables. Turdi Ayun clearly sang many of his faster songs 
with so that melodic emphasis coincided with stressed dap beats. 

Omar Ayun also handled repetitions of parts of poetic lines with more variation than 
they are in the present standardized versions, in which the repetitions are fixed and sung 
in unison in most of the songs. Omar Ayun actually varied the wording on some 
repetitions to make the meaning clearer. In the penultimate stanza of his US3aq tdzd he 
sang the phrase at aqsaq-u yol taygaq 'the horse is lame and the road slippery’ and then 
repeated it as ecim aqsaq yol taygaq 'my horse is lame and the road slippery,’ giving at 
‘horse’ a possessive suffix and softening the t>¢. In the first two stanzas of this same 
song, Omar Ayun also repeats part of one line with the final words of the preceding line, 
which is never done in the new standardized mugams. This seems to be further evidence 
that he integrates music and verse with more flexible and improvisational techniques, 
while performers of the revised muqams have to remain within pre-established edited 
forms. The repeats are fixed for the standard versions and are indicated in many of the 


oliographed texts that are now used for training the muqam singers. 


MUQAM DISCOURSE, IDEOLOGY, AND "MODERNIZATION" 
In addition to presentation on stage, the muqams are presented, taught, analyzed and 


interpreted by performers, scholars, media figures and politicians. In most public 
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discourse the performers have little authority. Instead, political and scholarly authority is 
used to craft an image of the Uyghur Twelve Muqams as a treasured artistic canon from 
the Uyghur past that belongs to all Uyghurs. They are variously represented as having 
been transmitted without essential change into the present by Turdi Ayun, or having been 
rescued and restored to their former greatness by the scholars of the Muqam Research 
Group (Muqam Tatqiqat Gruppisi) and related organizations. As a widely-accepted 
central, shared tradition of Uyghur culture, the Uyghur Twelve Muqams are interpreted to 
give weight and support to ideologies about the Uyghur past. Through their size and 
accepted importance, anything that is said about their past becomes a significant element 
of public ideas about the Uyghur past. The Twelve Mugams are a monument that makes 
a collective Uyghur past prominent and easily available for discussion and use as a guide, 
standard and source of ethnic consciousness and pride in the present. 

The institutionalization of the muqams has been a complex process involving 
collection from performers throughout Xinjiang, transcription and correction of texts, 
comparison of musical pieces, integration of selected pieces into a few dominant 
traditions from the more masterful performers, and so on. It has involved extensive 
collaboration among politicians, scholars, musicians, singers, poets, and audiences. The 
Uyghur Twelve Muqams now have an important place in the mass media, on stage, and 
as a cultural showpiece in political events and discourse within the Uyghur context, the 
Chinese context, and internationally. They have become recognized as the core and 
canon of Uyghur cultural heritage, a tradition shared by all Uyghurs that links them with 
a coherent past, and a container of representations of Uyghur customs and literary, 


musical and dance genius. 
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The creation of the Twelve Uyghur Mugqams as a revised canonical tradition that is 
perpetuated and interpreted within an official institutional context involved redefining 
content, renaming that content, and instituting new concepts for understanding what the 
muqams mean about history, society, ethnic identity and culture. The muqams may in 
some contexts still be performed by individual performers who rearrange them to please 
themselves and their audiences, but at least in the urban context where I was, the 
institutional form of the muqams was accepted as standard, while other forms were 
"local" or "individual" variations. The idea of shared culture has brought the idea of 
fixed form. The muqams have been transformed through collection and rearrangement 
from widely divergent fluid traditions to standardized canon and yet are presented as an 
unchanged traditional art that has always been Uyghur, now restored to its original shine 
and put on stage by professional performers. In the rest of this chapter I discuss the 
motivations behind these rearrangements, the justifications given for them, and the 
methods used in renaming, reshaping and reinterpreting materials collected from 
traditional performers to make the modern (zamaniviy) Uyghur Twelve Muqams. 

The idea of the Uyghur Twelve Muqams as a "folk classical" (yalq klassik) tradition 
is already established in the title of the first major publication about the muqams in 
1960.7 Here the use of ydlq (‘folk, people’) to characterize ‘classical’ is somewhat 


ambiguously balanced between a description of musical culture that is ‘folk, not 


8 Uygur yalq klassik muzikisi On Ikki Muqam, 1960. This transcription is generally considered to be solely 
the work of the musicologist Wan Tongshu, although he is not assigned authorship in the book. In fact, 
Saypiddin Aziz and Turdi Ayun are the only people whose names appear in the text. These transcriptions are 
detailed and represent an enormous amount of work, but not they are not very accurate according to most people 
who refer to them. 
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institutional’ and musical culture ‘belonging to the national ethnic group.“ But in 
ongoing usage it is the phrase Uygur On ikki muqam 'Uyghur Twelve Muqams' that 
comes to specify that these muqams are shared by, or belonging to the whole Uyghur 
ethnic group, while the term yd/q continues to suggest 'folk, popular, traditional.’ 

Uyghur intellectuals and politicians with Soviet education such as Sdypidin Aziz were 
doubtless influenced by Soviet ideas about ethnic traditions. But the "folk classical” idea 
never became dominant in Soviet maqam scholarship. In the 1930s, V.M. Beliaev 
determined that the Uzbek Shashmaqom were derived from Arabic and Persian music and 
so could not be considered an ethnic folk tradition, while in the 1950s Iunus Akbarov 
included Shashmagom in collections of "Uzbek folk music."** Definitions of the maqam 
traditions were refined in a debate in the early 1960s, from which it was concluded that 
the Shashmaqom are native professional music that has evolved from folk music (Levin 
1984: 84, 88-89). Since then scholars writing in Russian on Uzbek music, have 
consistently distinguished narodnaia 'folk. popular, national’ from professional'naia 
‘professional’ music of the Shashmaqom. 

In his Soviet publications on the Uyghur Twelve Muqams, Batur Arshidinov 
describes the poetry as classical, and the music as folk (BA1970, BA1987). Other 


important studies of the muqams in the Soviet/Russian sphere term them "oral traditional 


* in Uyghur, when referring to cultural practices ya/q is used to specify those that are oral, traditional, or 
communal in some way, as opposed to institutional, individual, or literary. In the titles of all collections of 
Uyghur oral folklore, yalq is used to modify the name of whatever genre is collected. In order to specify 
‘national’ the word milliy is usually used, but not often as an attribute of culture. [n discussing the folk music, 
the term dindgmd ‘popular/folk song’ was also common. 


*S Uzbek yalq muzikasi, Vols. V and VI, Tashkent: 1958 and 1959. V.M. Beliaev and F. M. Karomatov both 


characterized Tajik and Uzbek Shashmagqom pieces as A/assik music (Beliaev, Shashmaqam, vol. 1, Moscow: 
1950, p. 11, cited in Levin 1984: 81; Karomatov, Shashmaqam, vols. [-VI, Tashkent: 1966-1975). 
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professional” music.” It appears that native scholars tend to connect the cosmopolitan 
professional art music more with ethnically distinct folk music, while non-natives are 
more likely to reject ethnic distinctiveness and acknowledge international influences. But 
the stigma attached to acknowledging strong Persian influences in the present territory of 
China has prevented strong statements about foreign origins by any scholars, so the 
tendency has been towards recognizing the Uyghur muqams as autochthonous. 

Rather than denoting elite art music and institutions, the term k/assik is used to 
identify the muqams as an old, enduring musical tradition that can be compared to the 
great works of European, Chinese or Japanese tradition. The Soviet Uyghur composer 
Quddus Khojamyarov drew on these ideas when he told me about his struggles to 
dissuade the Muqam Research Group editors from changing them. 

Quddus told me, "The muqams are treasures of the Uyghur past, and like Chinese 
opera or Japanese gagaku music, they should be preserved without changes. They are 
monuments like the Taj Mahal, or Zhong Nanhai in Beijing. They must be protected and 
respected as records of Uyghur culture. One does not say Faust is old and put new texts 
into his works." 

Quddus said that one may borrow musical elements from the muqams--as he himself 
has done in some of his compositions--but should compose in European forms, in modern 


style. "Do not take old music and put in new style texts. Preserve the medieval 


* A.S. Shklovskaia, Vigurskaia professional'naia muzyka ustnoi traditsii (na materiale mukama). Alma- 
Ata: Gylym, 1991. Tamara Alibakieva, Dvenadtsat’ Uigurskikh mukamov; Rak mukam, Chabayat mukam. 
Alma-Ata: Onér, 1988. Tamara Alibakieva relies on scholarship from China, but ignores the “folk” label that 
scholars in China attach to the muqams. In her brief discussion of the relationship between Uyghur professional 
and folk music traditions, Alibakieva defines folk as "nonprofessional, oral musical culture of the people.” "K 
voprosu 0 sviazi uigurskoi narodnoi i professional'noi muzyki ustnoi traditsii” in Aktual’nye problemy 
sovetskogo Uigurovedeniia, Alma-Ata: Nauka, 1983, p. 162. 
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philosophical poetry of the muqams. If one wants socialist art, it should be done entirely 
modern, not by changing the old" (F 11/4-11/11/92). 

For Quddus, a classical ethnic tradition should preserve its roots unchanged, and be 
incorporated into internationally approved European style music through new 
compositions, not the revision of the old. Classical and monumental culture is most 
potent and valuable as an unchanged treasure of the past, not a staging area for creating 
modern ethnic culture. 

Although muqam songs were being performed as a popular form on stage and by 
ensembles already in the 1930s, already in 1945, Aym4tjan Qasimiy, a leader of the 
Eastern Turkistan Republic, promoted the study and transmission of Rozi Tambur's 
muqam tradition in the Ili region (BA1970:7). The idea of the muqams as classical music 
guided the recording and transcription of the muqams in the 1950s under the direction of 
Sdypiddin Aziz, another former member of the ETR government who served as Chairman 
(ra‘is) of the Xinjiang goverment from the mid-1950s until the mid-1980s. Already in 
the 1950s, Sdypiddin Aziz's goal in these recordings was not only to collect and preserve 
the most monumental and archaic form of the muqams as an important part of Uyghur 
cultural heritage, but also to revise them to suit contemporary political goals. 

He wrote in the foreword to the 1960 publication of the muqam musical 
transcriptions: "The collection, editing, and first complete publication in history of the 
Uyghur people's famous classical music "Twelve Muqams' is a great event in the 
development of Uyghur classical literature and art." For him, this classical art form 
expresses the life and ideas of working class ancestors of the Uyghurs, but rather than 


simply being preserved, he writes it must be researched, edited, made complete, and its 
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rich form and contents continuously developed as part of the political project of creating a 
new society and culture in China: "We must develop new modern literature and art and 
give full expression to the new socialist life and socialist relations of the people (yd/q) of 
every nationality." The content of art and literature must express the new realities of 
socialist life and contribute to the development of socialism and communism, but it must 
also be in an appropriate national form. The people of each nationality must develop its 
own heritage of classical literature and art. "The Twelve Muqams are a rich national 
musical tradition, so in the development of the Uyghurs' modern music it is of great 
significance to study deeply and correctly carry on the artistic successes of the Twelve 
Mugqams" (vol. I, p. 1-2, introduction reprinted separately in 1992). 

Obviously Saypidin Aziz is promulgating the widely applied doctrine that arts should 
be national in form and socialist in content. But it is logically difficult to research a past 
tradition while at the same time making the same material into a new socialist tradition. 
Implicit in the goals he describes are the problems that continue to make editing the 
muqams difficult. If I read his plan correctly, the Twelve Mugams should be understood 
as an art that was created and performed in the past, and studied as a resource in creating 
new art. But because they are accepted as monumental art, Saypidin and others are 
reluctant to give up their force as a political symbol. The Twelve Muqams have remained 
in the forefront of cultural production, performance and discourse, with political concerns 
determining content. While there have been a few efforts to create new music based in 
the muqams, the symbolic importance of authenticity and the challenge to political 
controls over cultural institutions if living artists gain fame has meant little attention is 


given to new creations. 
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But despite the vitality of the muqams as cultural symbols, it has proved impossible 
to revise them to have a truly socialist content because it would mean creating entirely 
new poetry, something that was attempted during the Cultural Revolution but given up. 
Instead, the texts of the muqams have been somewhat revised to include fewer religious 
ideas and archaic words, and more recent poetry. But this compromise still leaves 
ideological contamination that has resulted in the texts being downplayed. They are 
interpreted as love songs, and since most of them are sung in chorus they are barely 
possible to make out. Neither the traditional texts nor the revised texts have been 
published. When I told Uyghurs I was studying the Twelve Muqams they almost always 
assumed I was studying the music. Saypidin Aziz's tradition of classical music and 
literature is now generally considered a tradition of classical music. The most commonly 
sung and recorded bas muqam uses a text that was not in the traditional Kashghar muqam 
repertoire, but fits the idea of "national in form, socialist in content" better than most 
muqam songs would. It is a comparison of Arabic, Persian, and Turkic words for 
attributes of the beloved, and thus reinforces the ethno-nationalist cultural distinctions 
that are so important in socialist states. But even so it uses a Persian verb which would 
not be known to most speakers of modem Uyghur, and it suggests that Uyghurs speak 
Turki which raises the spectre of a pan-Turkic identity that Chinese authorities try to 
suppress (see Chapter Eight for my discussion of this verse). 

Even the editing that has been done has to be justified as a moderate rational and 
populist reforming of a tradition that has been contaminated by religious and foreign 
culture. No one I talked to was trying to make the muqams socialist in content. They 


were cleaning up the tradition to prevent detrimental social influences. Qawul Ayun 
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explained that the muqams pre-dated the coming of Islam, but had had to include 
religious songs in order to survive the restrictions of Muslim authorities. These now had 
to be removed if the songs were going to be broadcast on state radio, since the state could 
not support religion. Omar [min, a member of the Muqam Research Group who was 
editing the texts, justified the substitution of archaic words and replacing Nava’i's 
fifteenth-century Chaghatay ghazals with nineteenth-century "Uyghur" ghazals by saying 
it would make the tradition comprehensible to popular audiences. 

Nonetheless, once the muqams were edited, they became the subject of a major effort 
to disseminate them to local performers from all over Xinjiang. Mamiéat Ili, a retired math 
teacher from Xotdn told me of being brought to Uriimchi in the late 1980s on a special 
program to learn a few of the revised muqams. This is the completion of the policy of 
taking popular culture from the masses, reforming it, and returning it to them, which [ 
discuss further below. 

The idea of the muqams as folk classical music is constant in publications in China, 
appearing again in the title of Abdushukur Muhimmiat Imin's Uygur ydlq kilassik 
muzikisi 'On ikki mugam' hdqqidd, published in 1980. This is the first historical analysis 
of the muqams that appeared in China, and reflects the author's understanding of them as 
a continuous classical tradition. Abdushukur is concerned primarily with establishing the 
autochthonous origins of the Uyghur muqams. He argues that the muqams predate the 
coming of Islam, and thus do not derive from the Arabic maqams. The use of Arabic 
words as Uyghur terms for musical instruments and musical genres and works is the 
result of Islamization, and did not mean that the contents had been Arabicized. He also 


suggests that the greater length and elaboration of the Uyghur muqams shows that the 
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similar Turkish, Azerbaijani, Uzbek and Tajik "muqams" are all derived from the Uyghur 
muqams. He says Beliaev's work on the Tajik Shashmaqom (six maqéms) shows that 
they are later, and they lack the Con Nagmd, Dastan and Ma&rap of the Uyghur Twelve 
Mugqams. In a footnote, he enlarges on this relationship, attributing the dissemination of 
the Turkic muqams from Central Asia to Anatolia to Seljuq rule during the eleventh 
century. He concludes his sweeping historical argument: 


Therefore, the Twelve Muqams are in no way a foreign heritage or ‘foreign love 
songs,’ but rather are an achievement of the Uyghur people, and an important treasure 
in the musical wealth of our multi-national homeland, the People's Republic of 
China.*’ 


Abdushukur's arguments are not universally accepted among Uyghurs, but people did 
frequently tell me similar narratives of the history of the Uyghur muqams. The muqams 
were widely seen as unique classical music: an important and enduring part of Uyghur 
cultural heritage, distinctive and untouched by outside influences, although borrowed 
widely. It was felt to be a comprehensive collection, representative of the literary and 


musical attainments of the Uyghurs, and often described as an encyclopedia.*® 


*7 Abdushukur Muhdmmit Imin, 1980, pp. 1-12, and pp. 197-98n6. Alibakieva draws on his argument and 
reinforces it with newly published Chinese sources, arguing that "in the begining of the eight century the 
prototype of the Gon négma was created” in the city of Kucha. But while she claims this is the prototype, she 
reports historical events, such as the origins of Arabic music theory in the writings of al-Farabi (870-950) and 
Ibn Sind (980-1037). She does not explain how these events are connected to earlier and later forms of the 
"Uyghur muqams.” Despite a historical narrative connected only by juxtaposition, she makes stronger claims 
about the historical priority of Uyghur music when she says that V. M. Beliaev “truly describes its genesis” when 
he characterizes an early twentieth century Uyghur music recording as "transporting us into an atmosphere of 
austere and hoary antiquity, into an atmosphere of the pre-music of Central Asia” (1988:22-23). 


** For instance Amatjan Aymidi distinguishes five classes of Uyghur muqams, among which the Twelve 
Muqams are first as “the encyclopedia of Uyghur yd/q classical music” (Uygur ydlq klassik muzika qamus), 
while the other five classes are the muqams from Qomul, Dolan, Turpan, and Kucha. ("Uygur muqamliri v4 
unig muzikiliq qurulmisi togrisida tatqiqat" in Uygur on ikki muqami hdqqidé (tatqiqat magqaliliridin tallanma), 
XUAR On ikki muqam tatqiqat ilmiy jam’ iyiti tazgin, Urimchi: SXN, 1992: 286-308 at 296). Himit Mehrulla 
and Latipd Qurban express a more developed version of this idea: "The Twelve Muqams are an artistic 
encyclopedia of great capacity that describe all aspects of Uyghur life using the language of song, dance and 
music.” Uygur ussul sdn‘iti togrisida. Urimchi: SXN, 1991, 36. 

Soviet Uyghur authors often cited a memorable metaphor from the Qazaq S. Mukanov, who compares the 
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As I discuss in Chapter Six, scholars such as Husdyn Kerim and the traditional 
musician Omar Ayun did not feel that acknowledging non-Turkic elements in Uyghur 
musical and literary traditions threatened cultural significance or autonomy. Some of the 
scholars | talked to recognized that all languages are mixed, and compared the Turks to 
Europeans who used Latin or English, Germans and Russians who used French at court, 
arguing that such strong linguistic influences were not a problem. Most Uyghur scholars 
working outside of China did not seem so concerned about describing the tradition as 
purely Uyghur, although Tamara Alibakieva and the Soviet Uyghur composer Quddus 
Khojamyarov (Kuddus Kyzham‘iarov) did claim that the tradition began in the Tarim 
region in the first millenium. 

But others resented the contamination of their language with foreign words. Persian 
forms in the ghazal songs disturbed many people, and people usually attributed 
difficulties in understanding the muqam songs to the foreignness of the words, rather than 
to archaic language. But even though “Ali-Shir Nava’i's Persianate language was often 
questioned, he was recognized as a key figure in Uyghur literary history. Several 
scholars objected to Nava’i being described in Uzbek literary histories as a founder of 
literary Uzbek.*? 
complex composition of the muqams to the Ming-Oy (literally '!000 rooms,’ meaning Caves of the 1000 
Buddhas found in several oases in the Tarim area), each different in size and time of creation, but united into a 
single architectural whole. "The Twelve Muqams are an encyclopedia, containing all the song and musical 
riches of the Uyghur people from a to 2.” Shagi Velikana. Alma-Ata: 1967, 232. Cited from Alibakieva, 1988: 
22. The idea of traditional ethnic cultural encyclopedias was around in the nineteenth century as well. Ch. Ch. 
Valikhanov assessed the Qirghiz Manas epic as "an encyclopedical collection of all the Kirghiz mythological 


tales and traditions." Cited in Eugene Schuyler, Turkistan; Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, 
Bukhara and Kuldja. Second ed. London: S. Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 1876, Vol. Il, p. 138. 


* In Uzbek Literary Politics (The Hague: Mouton and Company, 1964, pp. 46-87), Edward Allworth 
discusses the dangers and benefits of nationalization of Nava’i as a literary culture hero. Since the modern 


nation is inextricably linked to a shared national history, language and literary tradition, early authors both 
establish the language and the nation. But founders must be political models as well. During the Stalinist 
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Although it remained largely implicit, the conceptual problem is obvious: Persian 
words are part of Persian culture, and Uyghurs who use Persian culture lose the purity of 
their Uyghur identity. It is the same problem with accepting Arabo-Persian maqdms as 
the source of the Uyghur mugams. The music must be autochthonous in essence. On the 
other hand, Arabic and Persian names for people and for musical forms such as the 
muqams were less of a problem, since that could be explained as labels applied without 
changing the Uyghur essence of that which was labelled. Although the name of a song or 
person was felt to be foreign, the person and songs themselves could still be assumed to 
be autochthonous, but when a song or person used foreign words, it suggested foreign 
cultural content, essence or identity. But names too were a source of some concern to 
more purist Uyghur nationalists. These included people who advocated using native 
Uyghur words for foreign inventions such as the television, musicians such as Shir 
Mamat who came up with Uyghur derivations for tambur and gave up the Persian word 
nahun for plectrum, preferring the invented Uyghur word simtir instead, and those 
scholars who worked out Turkic derivations for the names of muqams and muqam 
branches.*° 

The Uyghur situation can be illuminated through comparison with Ziya Goékalp's 
discussion of how to create Turkish national modernity. He argues that much is at stake 
politically when he insists on clearly distinguishing foreign and native national cultural 


characteristics, and we find again the identification of the nation, the people and the folk 


purges, when there was no allowance for historical context, Nava’i was politically incorrect because he 
supported feudalism, so he could not be acknowledged as a founder of the Chaghatay language. 


°° See Chapter Six. Levin claims that in editing the Uzbek Shashmagom songs, Yunus Rajabiy reduced the 
foreign contamination of Uzbek culture by avoiding breaking up Uzbek words according to the rules of Persian 
aruz meters (1984: 150-160). 
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in his use of the word halk. In his 1923 article "Halka Dogru" ("Towards the Folk"), Ziya 
Gékalp defends the nascent Turkish nation, and justifies rejecting Persianate Ottoman 
culture. The Ottoman elite had tried to keep the Ottoman Commonwealth together, but 
inevitably the component nations would seek independence and their own "homogeneous, 
genuine, natural social life." The Ottomans were like somnambulists: "While their real 
language was Turkish, they talked an artificial language in their delirium. In poetry, they 
put aside their own metre and sang in artificial metres copied from the Persians." But in 
waking them to the "sacred word Turk," Turkists taught the Ottoman elite "the name of 
the nation” and "the beautiful language of the nation."*! 

Throughout his writings, Gokalp distinguishes folk culture--the harmonious and 
unified expression of ethnic emotional life--from elite civilization--a mixture of 
intellectual institutions composed by borrowing ideas that freely circulate across national 
boundaries. For example, Turkish music "arose spontaneously from the people” while 
Ottoman music "was originally adapted by Farabi from Byzantium." The Turkish music 
was culture, "composed of sentiments which cannot be developed artificially, and cannot 
be transmitted from nation to nation.” It was melodies without stereotyped rules, that 
were the sincere expression of the emotions of the Turkish people. Ottoman music was 
civilization, "the sum total of the concepts and techniques developed according to certain 


152 


methods and transmitted from nation to nation. 


5! Turkish Nationalism and Western Civilization, Selected Essays of Ziya Gékalp. Niyazi Berkes, trans. and 
ed. London: George Allen and Unwin, 1959, pp. 259-62. 


* "Culture and Civilization” 1959:104-109, originally published as "Hars ve medeniyet” in 1923. In fact, in 
two 1913 articles "Halk medeniyet” ("civilization of the folk/peopte”) and "An’'ane ve Kaide” ("Tradition and 
Formalism") he said every nation has two civilizations (medeniyet), and divided them into authentic, natural, 
traditional folk civilization and artificial, borrowed, rule-governed formalism (kaide). He argues that it was a 
folk elite that created the Ottoman Empire, and only with the rise of formalism in the education system does the 
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Unlike the Uyghur argument that Turkic music theory was taken to the Arabs by 
Farabi or the Seljuqs, Gékalp consistently attributes Byzantine origins to the music that 
Farabi adapted to Arabic forms. Thus he can argue that music is part of the elite 
civilization that spread among the upper classes of the Arabs, Persians and Turks, but was 
taken up by the folk. "Turkish masses continued to play their older music which they had 
when they belonged to the civilization of the Far East, and produced a folk music out of 
it. The Arab and Persian peoples did the same thing" (1959: 272-3). Uyghur nationalist 
scholars in China find in the present only folk traditions, some classical and some not, 
and can thus claim Farabi as a culture hero who took Uyghur music abroad, while Ziya 
Gokalp finds two traditions of music in Turkey, and wanting to promote native traditions 
of singing religious music in mosques and fekkes, he rejects the foreign rule-bound 
musical traditions of the courts. The Uyghur scholars distinguish elite and folk strata of 
literature but not of musical culture, while Gdkalp dichotomizes both music and literature 
into folk and elite. But Gékalp also finds certain "practical arts" that he claims were 
solely performed by the common people, such as architecture, calligraphy, dyeing, 
weaving, and joinery, and thus have remained genuine Turkish arts (1959:107-108, 263). 

Like Uyghur scholars, Gékalp also uses history to put original Turk culture back at 
the origins of Western civilization, thus making it easier to explain his acceptance of 
Western civilization, while rejecting Byzantine and Iranian civilization. He goes back to 


early history, claiming Turanian peoples founded Mediterrean civilization, and explains 


Empire begin to decay. Rules are “always devoid of creativity and growth” while tradition "means creativity and 
progress. ... Tradition is something growing and creating by itself, and, moreover, giving life to the borrowed 
innovations grafted on itself in such a way the the foreign elements do not dry out and become rotten, as happens 
in ordinary [formalist] imitation.” (1959:89-96). 
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that these Turks were driven "temporarily towards the Far East" by Semites and Aryans. 
"Much later, Muslim Arabs, Persians, and Turks again improved this civilization and 
became the teachers of the uncivilized Europeans. ... We are connected with Western 
civilization through several contributions, and thus have a share in it" (1959: 267). 

Unlike Gékalp and many Uyghur scholars, Soviet scholars such as Plakhov® and 
Shklovskaia (1991) who describe all maqams as art music are not concerned with the 
connection of folk arts with national origins and destiny. Their concept of ethnic 
traditions is determined by the distinctions and economic relations among social classes, 
more than by the cultural identities and political relations among ethnic groups. 

The complex ideas and ideological discourses about the social and cultural situation 
of the muqams are only one aspect of how they are used in social and political contexts. 
The scholarly and musical contests over the muqams in which, as Quddus Khojamyarov 
said to me, "the poor muqams are pulled this way and that, played this way and that," are 
the background for the political uses of the muqams, the speeches about them and the 
media representations of them, their history and their significance. 

To suggest some of the recurrent themes in the political representations of the 
muqams, I paraphrase a speech of Témiir Dawamat, Xinjiang Chairman, at the opening of 
the Second Scientific Convention on the Uyghur Twelve Muqams held in Yarkand in 
August, 1992. 

The Twelve Muqams are the jewel of Eastern music. They are the treasure of 
the industrious Uyghur people's intellect, and express all aspects of Uyghur life in 


a capacious artistic encyclopedia. The Twelve Muqams are a priceless part of 
China's cultural heritage. 


% Tu. N. Plakhov, Khudozhestvennyi kanon v sisteme professional'noi vostochnoi monodii. Tashkent: FAN, 
1988. 
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Professor Anderson [Bakewell] said that Xinjiang is the cradle of the musical 
wealth of Asia, and no maqams exist elsewhere that are as large as those of the 
Uyghurs. The Twelve Muqams are a brilliant representative of Uyghur culture 
and are imbued with the ancient Uyghur spiritual world, social life and 
psychology. They have inspired people to a passion for social justice, moral 
relationships, and admirable customs and life. .. . 

We must remember that before Liberation only a few muqam performers 
remained. After Liberation the Party and the People’s Government stimulated and 
developed this great musical wealth. Our artists and scholars have spent forty-one 
years in difficult but successful research, collection, editing, performing, 
recording, staging and publishing.™* 

Témiir Dawamat goes on to describe that more collecting, research, analysis and 
publishing needs to be done. 

At the same conference Ismayil Ahmdd lauds the achievement in muqam research, 
and stresses that there should be more international exchange and cooperation, but 
concludes with his hope that "since the muqams appeared in this country, research here 
should stay in the front ranks, and results remain at the highest levels, in the world (ibid., 
1-3). 

Finally, the former Chairman of Xinjiang, Saypidin Aziz, who was an important 
impetus for muqam research in the 1950s, published a small book in 1992 that presents 
his opinions about how to continue the work that has gone into them. He reviews the 
history of the muqams since the first historical records, and then encourages stabilization 
of the muqams, and use of them to show the greatness of Uyghur cultural development 
under Communist rule. 

But Sdypidin goes further in explaining the work that still has to be done, including 
the composition of new poetry in the modern Uyghur language to make some of the 

‘4 “Sinjay uygur aptonom rayoni boyinéd Yakanda Stkizilgin 2-qetimliq uygur on ikki mugami ilmiy 


muhakimd yiginida sézlingan séz,” Sinjag uygur aptonom rayonluq ikkind qetimliq uygur on ikki muqami ilmiy 
muhakima yiginnig materiyalliri. Urimchi: Sinjay Sinyua basma zavut, 1992, pp. 5-7. 
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muqams more comprehensible and popular. He wrote some poetry with Abdushukur 
Muhadmmiat Imin and a few other poets for Cargah and Rak muqams. He is also 
concerned that the muqams be presented in international form, using "international 
notation" (staff notation) and modern research methods.*° 

The Uyghur Twelve Mugams exist in political modernity dominated by ideas about 
collective cultural property and national presentation. They are part of political strategies 
for claiming world importance in the history of civilization, and national importance as a 
valued minority within China. Modernity consists of many international ideas about how 
to create a national people, territory, culture, and history, and thus imposes conflicting 
demands for national uniqueness combined with international integration. All that is 
unique must be explained in internationally accepted ways. In the rest of this dissertation 
I consider the literary and historical background to the muqams, the techniques of muqam 
performance, and the ways that the muqams have been transformed into the Uyghur 


Twelve Muqams. 


Uygur muqami togrisida. Beijing: Millatlar na&riyati, 1992, pp. 7-30. 
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Chapter Two 


TURKS AND UIGHURS 


"(The fact that the Qur’an includes extensive history] is the clearest proof there is of 
the excellence of the science of history, and upon the benefits of this sciences all 
nations are agreed. Most nations, indeed all the people of the world, practice this 
science and tell stories and tales of their forebears, and they use them as proofs and 
justifications, particularly the tribes of the Tiirks, who in all exposition and affairs, 
indeed even in most of their every-day conversations, tell both stories [hikdydt] and 
fables [rivdydt] of their ancestors and forebears.” 


Mirza Haydar Dughlat. 7Grikh-i Rashidi; A history of the Khans of 
Moghulistan. English translation and annotation by Wheeler M. Thackston. 
Sources of Oriental Languages and Literatures #38. Harvard University, 
Department of Near Eastern Languages and Civilizations, 1996, p. 3. 
Translation modified. 


UYGHURS IN THE PRESENT / UIGHURS IN THE PAST 
One of the many foundational events for modern Uyghur identity is the revival of the 
Uyghur name in Tashkent in 1921.°° European historians, drawing on the work of V.V. 


Bartol'd, stress that oasis dwellers would use local city or village names as ethnonyms, 


%© |. V. Zakharova, "Materialnaia kultura uigurov Sovetskogo soiuza” in Sredneaziatskii ethnograficheskoi 
sbornik. Trudy instituta ethnografii imeni Muklukho-Maklaia. Moscow, 1959, 216, although she gives no 
source for this fact. Joseph Fletcher also describes the revival of the name Uighur in 1921. His is the account 
referred to in most English discussions. "China and Central Asia, 1368-1884" in The Chinese World Order, 
John K. Fairbank, ed., Harvard UP, 1968:363n96. 

The use of the name spread among the literati from Eastern Tirkistan (Xinjiang) who travelled and had 
contact with Uyghurs in Western Tirkistan (Soviet Central Asia). In the early 1930s, Sheng Shicai the warlord 
who ruled Xinjiang began using the name Uyghur officially in the areas of Urumchi and Ili. But it was not until 
after the suppression of the short-lived Turkish Independent Republic of Eastern Tilrkistan based in the 
Kashghar region that “Uyghur” officially used in South Xinjiang. See Gunnar Jarring, Prints from Kashghar: 
the printing-office of the Swedish mission in eastern Turkestan. Stockholm: Swedish Research Institute in 
Instanbul, 1991, pp. 95-7. 
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and only with the re-creation of the Uyghur identity did a shared regional identity become 
recognized by members of these diverse communities.*’ But despite scholars reluctance 
to accept it, local people also were aware of a shared Turkic linguistic and cultural 
identity. Although the political term Eastern Turkistan was not a local term until after its 
use in the Russian Empire, Turk tili and later Tiirki was the commonly accepted term for 
the language spoken. Identity, like historical continuity, depends on symbols, 
discourses, ideology and actions, and depend on social and political context of 
expression. There are many interacting sources of identity for people in this region, and 
the focus on toponyms as the basic source for people denies them their complex self- 
understanding. 

Uighurs ruled the area of Turfan between the mid-ninth century and around 1 130, 
when they submitted to the rule by the Qara Khitai. But in 1209, the Uighur ruler known 
as Iduq qut (literally "holy fortune,’) rebelled against the Qara Khitai and submitted 
voluntarily to Chingiz Khan. The Uighurs were one of the first non-Mongol peoples to 
join the nascent Mongol empire, thus earning a respected priority in the Mongol 
bureaucracy, particularly as the literati (known as bakhshi, from the Chinese boshi 
‘doctor’), who organized the Mongol chancellery and created the first Mongol alphabet.” 


Although Uighurs continued using their name as an ethnonym under the Mongols, the 


7 See Nazif Shahrani, "From Tribe to Umma’: Comments on the Dynamics of Identity in Muslim Central 
Asia” CAS 3:3 (1984) 27-38, for a critical discussion of the complex bases and expressions of ethnic identity in 
"Turkistan." He shows the limits to Bartol'd's oft cited comments on this topic. 


8 See Golden IHTP, 115, where he critiques Bartol'd's claim that the Tirk ethnonym was disseminated 
primarily through [slamization. 


°° Thomas Allsen, "The Yiian Dynasty and the Uighurs of Turfan,” in China Among Equals; The Middle 
Kingdom and its Neighbors, 10th-14th Centuries, Mortis Rossabi, ed. Berkeley: University of California Press, 


1983, 243-280. Peter Jackson "Baksi” E/r (1989) Vol. 1, 535-536. Victor Mair "Perso-Turkic Bakshi = 
Mandarin Po-shih: Learned Doctor," in Festschrift for Richard Frye. JTS 1992, 117-21. 
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Uighur /dug qut's rule was intermittent as Mongol politics changed. Chingizid Mongols 
ruled during some of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and all of the fifteenth 
century. With the progressive conversion to Islam of the Mongol and Turkic peoples in 
Central Asia and the Tarim Basin, Uighur became a term for Buddhist Tiirks or infidels, 
and was largely forgotten by the sixteenth century when most of the Buddhist Tiirks were 
converted to Islam.” The name "Uighur" was known in Eastern Turkistan before 1921, 
but not used as an ethnonym. Nineteenth century European-trained scholars who studied 
the history of this region concluded that the modern people were related to the Uighurs.*' 
A comment by the sixteenth century Moghul historian Mirza Muhammad Haydar that 
is widely interpreted to mean that the name 'Uighur’ was no longer known when he wrote 


seems to be misunderstood.®? Wheeler Thackston recently re-translated Mirza Haydar’s 


Oda Juten "Uighuristan” 4-4 (1978) 22-45 and Morris Rossabi "Ming China and Turfan, 1406-1517" C4/ 
16 (1972) 206-225, describe the later history of Turfan under Moghul rule. Although in early 1400s Buddhist 
temples were much in evidence and the Turfan area was stil! considered a Buddhist center, the Mongo! rulers 
were Muslims and by the 1450s all of Turfan was ruled by Muslims. They describe the diplomatic and military 
contest of Chinese, Moghul, and Oirat rulers over trading rights and the Chinese-controlled city of Hami, 
throughout he fifteenth century. It is finally conquered by Mansur in the early sixteenth century. China 
aquiesces to this conquest of its nominal Uighur vassals by the Moghuls. 

The abandonment of the name ‘Uighur is similar to the suppression of the name Ellinikos among Greeks 
who converted to Christianity, since their former ethnonym came to mean ‘pagan.’ The advent of European 
modemity and European intellectuals’ great interest in Ancient Greece motivated Greeks to retrieve a Hellenic 
past for their national origins. This gave them a uniquely valuable national identity at a time when Christian 
religious identity was no longer as valuable. They could thus claim cultural priority over Europe, which 
compensated for the contaminating influence of Ottoman rule and marginality in European modernity. See 
Michael Herzfeld, Ours Once More: Folklore, Ideology, and the Making of Modern Greece, Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1982. 


*' Julius Klaproth 4bhandlung aber die Sprache und Schrift die Viguren. Paris: 1820. Reprint, Hamburg, 
1985. According to R.B. Shaw in JRASB (1877) p. 243, A. Rémusat in Langues Tartares already identified 
Eastem Turki with the language of the Uighurs. But European scholars and explorers used a remarkable variety 
of names for people in this region. The people were identified as Turki, Taranchi, or Chuantou, or named for the 
place, variously called Eastern Turkistan, Altishahr (Six Cities), Littlke Bukhara, or Machin. G.M. Iskhakov, 
Etnograficheskoe izuchenie Uigurov vostochnogo Turkestana russkimi puteshestvennikami vtoroi poloviny XIX 
veka. Alma-Ata: “Nauka,” 1975, pp. 34, 52,67. Fletcher mentions a Hami prince who wrote letter to Tao Mo in 
1890s claiming a family tradition of descent from "Uighur Muslims,” thus showing that the name had not been 
lost as a term and idea (1968:364). 


® Golden IHTP, 409, and Dru Gladney, "Ethnogenesis of the Uighur,” CAS 9 (1990) 1, 1-28 at 9, are 
examples of the many uses of this citation. 
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discussion of Juvayni's definition of Moghulistan in the Tarikh-i Jahdngushay: "'On the 
east it is bounded by Cathay; on the west it abuts the land of the Uyghur; on the north it is 
bounded by the Kirghiz and the Selenga river, and on the south by the Tang’ut and Tibet.’ 
... At present Cathay is clearly known, but what is called the province of the Uyghur is 
not now known at all” (1996: 225). It is not that the Uighurs were not known, but that 
their territory was no longer recognized. In Mirza Haydar’s day Moghulistan was not to 
the east of the old Uighur territory, but to the west, since the Uighurs had ruled in the 
region of the Turfan and Besh Baliq. It would thus be difficult for Mirza Haydar to 
understand this description, even if he had some sense of where Uighuristan was. 

The Uighur name had another trajectory in Chinese. The name Huihu developed as a 
transliteration of Vighur, but later came to be used to refer to all Muslims, both within 
China and from abroad. Huijiao, or "Hui religion," meant Islam, and the Turkic Muslims 
were distinguished from Chinese-speaking Muslims by calling the former Chuantou Hui 
"turbaned Hui" and the latter Huihui, simply reduplicating the name.® 

The distinction and connection of Turkic peoples and Uighurs has been an issue 
throughout their history. Identities are not fixed and exclusive, but ambiguous and 
flexible, in order to be useful in changing historical circumstances. Franke points out that 
Mongol strategies for legitimating their rule are "like so many different garments which 
they could wear according to what seemed appropriate for the particular occasion."™ 


Likewise, histories and genealogies and names are multiple and flexible. Dominant or 


5 See Gladney, 1991: 15-21, for a discussion of the derivation of the Hui ethnonym. 
* From Tribal Chieftain to Universal Emperor: The Legitimation of the Yitan Dynasty. Minchen: BAW 
Press, 1978, p. 79. Since the work of Edmund Leach and Fredrik Barth, most anthropologists have understood 


ethnicity as relational and situational, expressed through genealogy and history and a variety of cultural markers 
within a variety of social contexts. 
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synoptic versions exist only through the exertion of institutional power, laying claim to 


the high ground of truth from which history can be told from a master perspective. 


RISE OF THE UIGHUR EMPIRE 

The beginnings of Uighur recorded history can only be followed in Chinese sources. 
They were part of the Turkic tribe called the Gaoqii in Chinese (Gaoqii means 'High 
Carts' and reflects their mode of steppe transportation). The Gaoqii were part of the 
Tiele, a weak but widespread group of nomadic tribes who lived mostly north and west of 
the Rouran, but appear to have been involved in relations with many of the different 
northern Chinese kingdoms that existed in the fourth century. In the first decade of the 
fifth century, the Gaoqii segment of the Tiele came under Rouran rule. In 429 when the 
Tabghach inflicted a major defeat upon the Rouran and their Gaoqii vassals, the Gaoqii 
revolted against the Rouran and submitted to the Tabghach. Other Tiele tribes revolted 
against the Rouran later in the same century, and also joined the Tabghach in attacks on 
the Rouran, while the Hephthalites seem to have allied with the Rouran in efforts to 
destroy the Tiele. In 447 the Tabghach settled 3000 families of the Tiele, Dingling and 
Gaogii in the capital Pingcheng.* 

In 486 one of the twelve sub-tribes of the Gaogqti escaped from Rouran rule in the 
Orkhon area and established a Qaghanate based in the towns of Besh Baliq and Qocho, 
and ruling in Jungaria where later the Uighurs would establish themselves. With 
Tabghach support they managed to resist Rouran and Hephthalite attacks in this area until 


540. Their close relations with the Tabghach included extensive tribute and gift 


6° Golden IHTP 75-79, 93-95, Esin 1980: 73-78, 204-205. 
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exchange, including the custom of the court orchestra, which used a set of 80 instruments 
and some musicians given by the Tabghach.” The Chinese dynastic history for 554 
describes the Tiele territory as stretching north from this region.®’ 

In the history of the Sui Dynasty (581-617) the Tiele are described as stretching far to 
the West, but in the area of the Tola and Selenga rivers (now in northern Mongolia) they 
included the Uighur, Tongra, Bayirqu, Buqu, and Fule tribes. The union of these was 
called the Uighur as well. Recent scholarship has shown that several groups among the 
Uighur tribes appear in Byzantine history during the fifth to eighth centuries. Eventually 
the tribal structure was nominally stable with nine or ten Uighur tribes. 

The Tiele were defeated by Bumin Qaghan of the Tiirks in a battle in 546, and after 
the division of the Tiirk Empire into two parts around 582 the Tiele were incorporated 
into the West Tiirk Empire. They and other tribes revolted against the West Tiirks in 605 
but only remained independent until 611. After the fall of the East Tiirks in 630, the 
Western Regions entered a period of chaotic conflict between several different powers: 
the Tibetans in the process of forming an empire, Tang China reasserting its power, and 
the various tribes of the Tiirks. 

The Uighurs struggled with the Syr Tardush for control of northern Mongolia, and in 


646 the Uighurs (Huihe) brought tribute to the Chinese court at Changan, and were 


* Esin, 74, 226n152 and 227n155. 


*? James Hamilton "Toquz-Oguz et On-uygur” JA 1962: 55n26, citing the Wei Shu, which says the territory 
begins north of the Tanhan (Bogda) Mountain, which is north of Turfan. 


* Chavannes, 1903:89, 94. Hamilton 1962, pp. 23-63. 

* Esin 1980: 76 gives 536 (but Sinor CHEIA 295 gives 546 as the date for Bumin’s attack on the Tiele to 
forestall an attack the latter planned on Bumin's allies the Ruanruan), Kliashtornyi, 1985, citing von Gabain "Das 
Fruhgeschichte der Uiguren, 607-745" in Nachrichten des gesellschaft fir Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens 
Hamburg, 1952, No. 72, pp. 18-32. Hamilton 1962:28 
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rewarded for their successes in fighting the Syr Tardush. The whole of the Mongolian 
area was under Chinese control, and the Uighurs lived in the Hanghai mountains (where 
they would later establish the capital of their empire).” In 659 the Tiele (identified 
differently as Huihe or Nine Named Tiele depending on the Chinese source) in the Tian 
Shan area responded to Chinese attacks with a widespread rebellion against Chinese rule, 
and were only pacified by 661. The Tibetans and the Tiirks allied and drove the Chinese 
out of the Tian Shan area around 663, but the Tiirks submitted to Tibetan rule in 667 
(Beckwith 1987: 28-33). 

In 688, the Uighurs were badly defeated by the rising Second Tiirk Empire under 
Iiteri§ Qaghan. Based on his analysis of the Uighur monument inscriptions, Kliashtornyi 
argues that this marks the end of a Uighur empire in Northern Mongolia (ca. 605-688) 
that has been ignored by scholars because it did not gain recognition from the Chinese.” 

The Titirk inscriptions composed between 714 and 735 suggest that the Uighur 
confederation of north Mongolia had fallen apart and the Uighurs themselves became a 
minor tribe within the Tiirk Empire. They are only mentioned once (BQ E37). The 


Toqquz Oghuz had been the enemies of Iteri§ Qaghan (KT E14), but were incorporated 


 Chavannes, 1903: 90, Kliashtornyi 1985: 151. Hamilton 1962:29 suggests that the Syr Tardus and the 
Uighurs divided north Mongolia peacefully from 630-645. 


| 1985:151. Kliashtornyi tries to use Uighur historical narratives from stone inscriptions to establish the 
reality of this empire. But these Uighur narratives use elements of Tirk historical tradition within their own 
tradition, thus undermining the argument that they had two empires before the one from 744-840. They give 
Bumin as one of their founding Qaghans (Terkhin inscription E1), and confuse the Orkhon and Selenga rivers, 
(Shine Usu N2 ‘Selenga’ and Terkhin E3 ‘Orkhon'). While the Chinese sources do indicate that the Uighurs lived 
at Hanghai (which fits with Terkhin E3, ‘Otik4n’) in the seventh century, they also describe them as subject to 
the Tirk Empire, which Kliashtornyi explains saying that the Tiele were in continual revolt since about 600 to 
630. Esin describes the founding of a Qaghanate in Jungaria and Bes Baliq and Qoco 486-540 by Tiele tribes, as 
mentioned above. The distinctions and ties of Uighurs and Tirks remain unclear, a vague object that becomes a 
project, a projection, clarified into historical discourses for use in the present. [n this case, the parallelism of 
Uighur and Tirk generates a logical ambiguousness about whether relations are of similarity or hierarchy or 
succession or causality. 
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into the Empire, so much so that the Qaghan considered them "my own people"” 
although he also distinguishes the Tiirk and the Oghuz as the two main peoples of the 
Empire (KT E22). 

The resentment of the Tiele, Toqquz Oghuz, Qarluq and Basmil tribes towards the 
East Tiirks grew as a result of the latter's constant attacks upon them, and the Tang 
Chinese were able to gain the nominal submission and alliance of many segments of 
these tribes. After the death of Bilga Qaghan in 734, the East Tiirks fragmented into rule 
under several successors, and were overthrown in 742 by an alliance of Qarluq, Uighur 
and Basmil, who divided the rule among themselves until 744 when the Uighurs and 
Qarluq forced the Basmil from power. Then in 745 the Uighurs pushed aside the Qarluq 
as well, and unified the empire under their own command.” 

When driven out by the Uighurs, most of the Qarluq migrated to Central Asia where 
they became a ruling power. Initially allied with the Chinese, at the Battle of Talas they 
switched sides and joined the Arabs, resulting in a major defeat for the Chinese. They 
later took control of the Suyab (Chu) and Talas river valleys around 766, and eventually 
became central to the Qarakhanid Qaghanate founded around 840.” 


Despite the dominance of Omeljan Pritsak's conclusion that the Qarakhanid originate 


™ KT N4, describing the revolts that occurred when the empire split into two parts in 716 upon the death of 
his uncle Qapaghan Qaghan, and "heaven and earth were in disorder,” N3-N4. Kal Tegin was over 3! at this 
point and he died in 731 at 47. See the NE side of inscription. "My own people” may just mean that he ruled 
them directly, since there are many mentions of revolts by the Toqquz Oghuz. 


™ W. Samolin East Turkestan to the Twelfth Century. The Hague: Mouton, 1964: 72n2; A. von Gabain, 
"Fruhgeschichte," 1952: 30-1. 


™ Hudud, 286-7. O. Pritsak "Von den Karluk zu den Karachaniden" 270-275. Despite the several 
migrations of the Qarluq to the west that are recorded in the sources, around 789 some of the Basmil and "Three 


Qarluq” were still under Uighur control, according to Sima Guang, but then they allied with the Tibetans after 
the Uighurs took Beshbaliq. Mackerras in CHEIA, 321, citing TCTC 16:7520. 
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from the Qarluq tribe, just as with the uncertainty around the Uighur-Toqquz Oghuz 
identity, the fluid identities and conflicting historical sources allow other interpretations. 
Modern Uyghur scholars such as Anvar Baytur, Xdyrinisa Sidiq, and Haji Nurhaji argue 
that the the Yaghma were an important founding tribe of the "Orkhon Uighur" Qaghanate 
from 745-840 and with the fail of the Orkhon Uighurs, they were one of the first tribes to 
show up in Qarluq territory, where by 880 they held the city of Balasaghun and become 
dominant within the Qarluq political structure. They go on to become the founders of the 
Qarakhanids as well, and their descendant Sultan Satoq Boghra Khan converted the 
Qarakhanids to Islam. While they mention some of the sources that suggest alternative 
narratives, Anvar Baytur and Xdyrinisa Sidiq manage to explain them away and end the 
story of Satoq's conversion to Islam with the summary, "Thus the Uighur Yaghma tribe 
established the first Islamic government in history, the Qarakhanid dynasty came into 
existence." To make their point even clearer they write that the Qarakhanid ruling family 
"should be understood as a continuation of the rulers of the Orkhon Uighur Qaghanate."” 
On the other hand, the Soviet historian, politician and publicist Mashur Ruziev, in his 
study of Uighur ethnogenesis, offers a slightly less strictly linear connection for these two 
Qaghanates: "The basic nucleus of the [Qarakhanid Empire] was formed by the Qarluq 


and Yaghma tribes, who were kin to the Uyghurs. ... In the beginning the Qarakhanid 


"> Anvar Baytur, Xayrinisa Sidiq, Sinjagdiki Milldtlarnig tariyi, Beijing: Millatlar Nagriyati, 1991: 643-652. 
In their first statement they must be implying "in Turkic history” or "in this history”, since there were other 
Islamic governments. Haji Nurhaji also points out that this is the first Muslim Turkic Khanate, Qarayanilarnig 
gisqicé tariyi, Uriimchi: Sinjang X4lq NaSriyati, 1983: 61-66. 

Pritsak also argues that three clans of the Qariuq were the Chigil, Yaghma, and Tukhsi, “Von den Karluk...," 
271, but this only adds to the conflict, since the Uyghur scholars argue that the Yaghma are a Uighur clan, not 
Qarluq. Peter Golden briefly discusses the historical sources pertaining to this issue, and makes it clear that 
while evidence points to Yaghma involvement in the Qarlugqs, there can be no definitive resolution to the sparse 
and contradictory data, IHTP, 201, 214-215. 
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dynasty lay within the realm of the Uighurs. ... The process of the Qarluq and Yaghma 
tribes mixing in the Qarakhanid state, and the Qarluq and Uighur tribes mixing in the 
Turfan State led to the formation of a common language.” His conclusion is still towards 
continuity in Uighur/Uyghur history: he says that the linguist Shcherbak has proven "the 
continuous historical development of culture and literature of the Uighurs from the 
Orkhon [Qaghanate] to Eastern Tiirkistan."” 

As we will see, despite Mahmid Kashghari's rejection of ties to the Uighurs, many of 
the proverbs documented in the Uighur kingdoms are similar to those popular among the 
Qarakhanids as well, while those of the Tiirk Empire inscriptions show less continuity 


with later forms. 


THE UIGHUR QAGHANATE 

The Uighurs legitimated their claim to the Qaghanate by occupying the sacred Otiikan 
refuge and the Orkhon valley, and by taking up the symbols of empire, including the title 
of Qaghan and other Tiirk titles.” Like those on the Tiirk Empire, the Chinese sources on 
the Uighur Empire are limited to external relations, primarily those with Tang China. 
When the Uighurs were succesful in taking control of the Qaghanate and the Qaghan took 
the title Qutluq Bilga K6l Qaghan, the Chinese court appointed him Huairen (‘Cherishing 
the benevolence [of the Chinese emperor]') Qaghan. 


Especially in the early years of the Uighur Qaghanate, the Chinese were mostly 


© Vozrozhdennyi Uigurskii Narod. Second Edition, expanded and corrected. Alma-Ata, 1982, 23-25, 113. 

7 Reportedly the Uighurs already used the Tiirk titles for their own officials by around 647. Jiu Tang Shu 
195, lb. The early Uighur Qaghans used titles and names that were similar to those of the Turks, but eventually 
extended them to include many more epithets than the Tiirks seem to have used. 
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concerned with using the Uighurs to help put down the rebellion of general An Lushan, 
which began in 755. Uighur military support for the Tang arrived only in 757, but led to 
heavy involvement of Uighurs in Tang Chinese affairs for years after. It was perhaps 
encounters with Sogdians in the Tang capital, and the usefulness of a religion that was 
distinct from that of the Chinese, that led the Uighur Qaghan Bégii to convert from 
Buddhism to Manicheanism in 762. Eventually most of the Uighur elite converted to 
Manicheanism. 

The relationship between the Chinese and Uighurs was full of friction arising from 
the radically different economic, political and military cultures of the Uighurs and the 
Chinese. Military and civilian contact in the Tang capital and elsewhere, and the large 
gifts that the Uighurs extracted from the Emperor, motivated continual incidents. 
Relations deteriorated to the point that the Uighurs invaded Taiyiian in 778, but they were 
eventually driven off by the Chinese. In 780 these tensions and a rift between Sogdians 
and Uighurs following the accession of Tun Bagha Qaghan to power in 779, led to a 
Chinese plan to eliminate most of the Sogdians and Uighurs in the capital.”* 

Chinese relations with the Uighurs remained strained until 788 when the threat of 
Tibetan expansion in the area of Qocho (Turfan) and Besh Baliq” led the Qaghan and the 
Tang court to exchange embassies and princesses and to renew their alliance. The new 
alliance did not last long, but there appear to have been no active hostilities between 


Uighurs and Chinese. In 821 a wedding established a marriage alliance, and a Chinese 


78 Mackerras 1972:86-89. This is despite the fact that Tun Bagha Qaghan was apparently opposed to the 
plans to attack China that Sogdians had been suggesting. 


9° These areas were willing to cooperate with Tibetan conquest due in part to resentment of Uighur taxation. 
See Beckwith, 1987:153, who uses the writings of Moriyasu Takao to settle the debate presented in Mackerras 
1972:162n192. 
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princess was sent to the Qaghan. Silk and horse trade resumed, and the Chinese again 
had to deal with incursions of Uighurs into the empire as traders and mercenaries, often 
by refusing the soldiers entrance to China even when Chinese sorely needed the trade 
goods (Mackerras 1972: 112-123). Nonetheless, allies or not, the Uighurs and Chinese 
fought frequently over territory along the north and east of the Tarim and Turfan Basins, 
and in the Gansu corridor both fought against Tibetans and their Qarlugq allies between 
789 and 823. In 823 treaties signed by Chinese, Tibetans and Uighurs ended these 
conflicts. These held until the destruction of the Uighur Empire by the Qirghiz in 840 
(Beckwith 1987:164-168). 

The Qirghiz did not take over the whole territory of the former Tiirk Empire when 
they defeated the Uighurs in 840, and the Qarlugs filled the power void. Mas’udi and 
other Arab writers describe the Qarluqs as the supreme leaders of the Tiirks (Golden in 


CHEIA, 349-350). 
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UIGHURS AND TURKIC IDENTITY 

The early Uighurs were politically distinct from the Tiirks, but drew heavily on Tiirk 
methods of rule and legitimation. After the fall of the Tiirk Empire in the 730s, Tiirk 
became a cultural and linguistic identity, shared by Uighurs. Oghuz, Qarlugs, and others. 
By the time of the /duq qut Uighur kingdom in the Turfan area, the Uighurs could readily 
accept Tiirk identity to describe their language. One of the most important works of 
Uighur Buddhism is a translation from Chinese of a work describing the trip of the 
seventh century Chinese pilgrim Xuan Zang. He describes his journey through the 
Western Regions to India to get Sanscrit training and collect Buddhist scriptures. 

In the colophon of this early to mid-tenth century work, the Uighur monk Singqu Sali 
Tutung of Besh Baliq (the Idiqut capital on the north side of Boghda mountain from 
Turfan) explains that this work was translated from Chinese (Tafgaé tili) to Turkic (Turk 
tilincd avirmi§). The same author translated the Suvarnaprabhasa where he states that 
the work was translated from Chinese into 'Tiirk Uighur' (Turk Uygur tilincéa ikilayi 
avirmis).® Many other "Uighur" translations identify the language as Tiirk in the 
colophons.?! 

Hamilton argues that Tiirk served as the name for the language and was applied to all 


related languages, even that of their enemy, the Uighurs. He disagrees with von Gabain 


*° Tugusheva, 1980:4-5 

*! For example, Ingrid Warnke "Ein Uigurisches Kolophon aus der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung” in Scholia. 
Beitrage zur Tiirkologie und Zentralasienkunde. K. R6hrborn and H. W. Brands, eds. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrasowitz, 1981, pp. 214-220, at 217. 
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who says Tiirk is used only by the descendants of the Tiirk Empire.” In the next chapter I 
will refer to as Turkic all those speakers who use tiirk or tiirki for their language, and I 
will refer to as Tiirk those who Kashghari describes as pure Tiirk. 

Nonetheless Uighur genealogical and political identity remained distinct, and is 
mentioned in titles and, as we have seen, qualifications of the kind of Tiirk language. The 
On Uyghur (Ten Uighur tribes) political structure is mentioned in the fairly early work 
Maitrisimit (Meetings with Maitreya), which was translated from from Hindi into 
Tokharian and then ‘into the Tiirk language’, probably in the eighth or ninth century.* 

For most of the period of the Uighur oasis kingdoms, Uighurs were a genealogically, 
politically and religiously defined group, while Tiirks were most strongly identified by 
their language. Some Uighurs appear to have had a tradition of genealogical or political 
descent from Tiirks, but more importantly the shared language enabled extensive cultural 
contact and a sense of shared cultural identity that is reflected in oral literature, such as 
proverbs. But literary alliterative verse was never shared as far as can be seen from 
available sources. 

The next chapter puts the relationship between Uighurs and Tiirks in the more 
complex context of Tiirks within the Islamic world. I discuss this first in terms of mutual 


attitudes writers exhibited towards ethnic groups, moving towards a close reading of a 


* * Autour du Manuscrit Staél-Holstein” 115-153, TP t. XLVI, at 142. Von Gabain's arguement is in 
Maitrisimit 1961, II, 11. See also Hamilton's demonstration that Uighur texts often present Turkic proverbs with 
the phrase Tiirk saBinta bar ‘among Tirk proverbs there is...’ (1986: 67-68.) 


") Qadimqi Uygur yezigqidiki "Maytri Simit". Facsimile, transcription and translation by [srapil Yasip, 
Abdugeyum Xoja, Dolqun Qambiri. Uriimchi: Sinjan X4lq NaSriyati, 1987, pp. 114, 141, and 192 of the 
transcription. The date is much contested, but I am basing the above on the assessment of Geng Shimin, cited in 
ibid. 5. See also Zieme 1991: 23, for a discussion of the dating of this work. Cf: Geng and Hamilton, 1981: line 
III:47, pages 21, 29 and 37, where they find a possible mention of the tradition of the On Uighur in a fourteenth 
century inscription. 
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few "monuments" of Turkic literature to show how these Turkic authors created and 
explained generic vehicles for their political and cultural programs. I argue that these 
authors are attempting to establish distinctively Turkic literary traditions as a way to 
select and disseminate what they find valuable in Turkic and other cultural traditions. 
Literary texts are one of the expressive means through which cultural boundaries are 
negotiated, since they are symbols of the past and of tradition that can be used to control 


culture, identity and cultural exchange. 
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Chapter Three 


TURKIC LITERATURE AND THE POLITICS OF CULTURE 


IN THE ISLAMIC WORLD 


POLITICS AND TURKIC IDENTITY 

The complex ethnic relations arising in the rapid movement of peoples in the early 
expansion of the Muslim world had important effects on the cultural and political history 
of Islam, but this subject is often glossed over by historians of Islam because Islamic 
beliefs include prohibitions on ethnic differentiation. There are few integrative studies of 
ethnic interactions in the classical Muslim world, particularly from the perspective of the 
Tiirks, although important work has been done on small ethnic communities within Islam, 
and much has been written on the relations between Muslims and non-Muslims within 
and outside the Islamic world.# 

The texts I discuss in the following two chapters have been discussed by others, and 
the ethnic ideas analyzed. However, these discussions have considered historical and 
cultural facts, rather than examining how literary form interacts with ideological 
intentions. In this chapter I begin with an overview of Muslim discourses and contests 

** Unfortunately recent major overviews of the expansion of Islam such as Ira Lapidus's 4 History of Islamic 
Societies (Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1988) and Marshall Hodgson's The Venture of Islam (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1974) do not consider ethnic and cultural interactions in the early Muslim world, while earlier 
synthetic histories do. G. E. Von Grunebaum's Medieval Islam: A Study in Cultural Orientation (Second 
edition, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953) gives an excellent general discussion of the social structure 
of Islam, with a section considering ethnic ideas and relations, 199-210. In many ways, I. Goldziher’s late 


nineteenth-century work on the politics of cultural and historical identity in [slam has yet to be superseded. | 
discuss his work below. 
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about the character and identity of Tiirks, Arabs, Hindus and Iranians, and then I 
concentrate on the eleventh century Turkic lexicographer Mahmid al-Kashghari. His 
canonical presentation of Tiirk culture reflects a strong sense of Tiirk ethnic identity, and 
he attempts to displace dominant Arab and Iranian discourses about Tiirks as noble but 
uncultured warriors and slaves. In Chapter Four I discuss the way two other Muslim 
Turkic authors tried to shape Turkic literary tradition through their works. 

The encounter of Tiirks with Muslims began early but did not lead to major 
conversions of nomadic Tiirks until the tenth century. Already in the late seventh 
century, Arab campaigns in Central Asia brought Arabs into contact with Tiirks who 
served as soldiers for Iranian rulers and with the Second Tiirk Empire and its successor 
states. Because the social position of the Tiirks was radically different from that of the 
Iranians, their experience in the Muslim empires is not well reflected in early literary 
remains. Iranians rapidly became important as intellectuals within the Islamic world, 
expressing their sense of collective identity, while the Tiirks can be seen largely through 


writings about them. 


SHU UBIYYA IDEOLOGIES 

Ethnic relations among Arabs, Iranians, and Tiirks in early and classical Muslim 
societies involved a variety of genealogical and racial ideologies and chauvinisms, 
political alliances, and religious values. Official Islamic teachings sought equal rights 
and treatment for all Muslims, regardless of ethnic or racial identity, and opposed Arab 
tribal chauvinism and prejudices. But the religious equality of the person did not 


necessarily lead to social equality of the person or the culture. In the eighth century 
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Iranians and other non-Arabs (known as ‘Ajam) who argued that their culture was equal 
or even superior to that of the Arabs, and those who praised pre-Islamic cultural and 
literary traditions, faced powerful political opposition. 

The debate over cultural worth was widespread in scholarship concerning the pre- 
Islamic past: Arab scholars tended to glorify the Arab past, while some Iranian scholars 
suggested that Arabs had been uncultured nomads, and contrasted this to the long Iranian 
history of civilized achievements. This movement of non-Arabs was called Shu tibiyya 
from the term shu ib ‘peoples’ used in the Qur’anic verse that states that all peoples are 
equal. Iranian Shu ‘ibiyya scholars depicted their great past and accused the Arabs of 
being late-comers to civilized culture.** H.A.R. Gibb's article "The Social Significance of 
the Shuubiya [sic}]" makes many generalizations, arguing that the Shu tibiyya debate was 
a struggle over the destiny of Islamic culture as a whole.® In contrast, Roy Mottahedeh 
carefully analyzes the different ideologies of collective identity and their relation to 
political entities during the integration of the Muslim world. He argues that it "was 
primarily a literary controversy” that had only rare ethnic and political uses, and that 
rather than legitimate their identity through genealogy as the Arabs did, Iranians relied on 
a "group feeling” that included expectations about the cultural activities of whomever 


ruled over /rdn-zamin.*’ But ethnic ideas were more complex than Mottahedeh allows, 


55 Qur’an 49:13. See I. Goldziher’s Vuslim Studies, C.R. Barber and S.M. Stern, ed. and trans. Vol I. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1966 [1889], for the best study of the Shu iibiyya and the jam. He discusses 
anti-Arab rhetoric on pp. 145-55, 


© In Studies on the Civilization of Islam, Stanford J. Shaw and William R. Polk, eds., Boston: Beacon Press, 
1962, pp. 62-73. 


*” The Shu‘dbiyyah Controversy and the Social History of Early Islamic Iran" MES 7 (1976) 161-182, at 
162. 
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although the historical record makes it difficult to see beyond the ideas of the literate 
classes. This "literary controversy” reflected social tensions: many of the writings in this 
controversy are ideological interpretations of cultural and political interactions among 
different ethnic groups. It is some of these socially engaged writings that I consider here. 
The extensive literary remains and prominence of Iranian culture has encouraged 
broader analysis of Iranian ethnic ideas, while Tiirks tended to be an object of Muslim 
ethnic discourses rather than producers of them.** But even in Persian literary history 
there are conflicting accounts of continuity with the past. Umar Muhammad Daudpota 
emphasizes that many Arabic poets were actually Iranians, and discusses the pride 
Iranians show in the Iranian language and literary forms even when writing poetry in 
Arabic.” But Iranians carried little of their literary traditions into Arabic. Mary Boyce 
has shown that Persian poetry underwent a radical change after the Arab conquest: it had 
been an unrhymed oral minstrel genre with syllabic meter, but under Arab influence it 
became written, quantitative and rhymed.” Rather than attempting to create a separate 
tradition, Iranians used the Arabic alphabet and drew heavily on Arabic literary forms and 


styles, while trying to preserve their own language as a vehicle for Islamic learning.”! 


* For a discussion of the political uses of literature and ethnic ideologies in Iran, see S.M. Stern's analysis of 
the political reasons for creating Islamic Persian literature in the mid-ninth century under the Saffarids in 
"Ya'qlb the Coppersmith and Persian National Sentiment" in /ran and Islam, C. E. Bosworth, ed. 1971, 535-. 
More generally on the social and political contexts of Iranian languages and literature, see G. Lazard "Pahlavi, 
Pahiavi, Dari: les langues de I'lran d'aprés [bn al-Mugqaffa’" in ibid., pp. 361-391 as well as Lazard’'s Les 
premiers poétes persans, 1964, 2 vols. 


* The Influence of Arabic Poetry on the Development of Persian Poetry. Bombay: The Fort Printing Press, 
1934. (Reprint, Karachi: Imi Printers, 1988.) 


* *The Parthian Gosan and Iranian Minstrel Tradition” JRAS (April 1957) 10-45. I thank Jason BeDuhn for 
this citation. 


* In the introduction to his translation of The Nasirean Ethics of Nasir ad-Din Tusi, GM. Wickens says that 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna) tried to introduce many Persian terms into Arabic philosophical vocabulary. London: G. 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1964: 16. 
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In early Islamic courts, opponents of Persian language and culture often associated 
them with resistance to Islamic rule. In the eighth century under the “Abbasid Caliphate, 
Iranians gained political power and some acceptance as cultural equals, but it was not 
until later that Persian was accepted for prose and bureaucratic writings.” 

In the Turkic case, ideas about identities and stereotypes had cultural, genealogical, 
and political expressions. Because Tiirks entered the Muslim world either as soldiers and 
mercenaries or as prisoners of war who were made into slaves, they had a peculiar 
position within early Muslim society.” 

Within the rather fluid system of slavery and servitude, Tiirks rapidly came to 
dominate the military structure of the “Abbasid Caliphate, whence they were able to rise 
to important political positions at the Islamic courts. Their literary and historical image 
as excellent horsemen and powerful warriors displaced that of the Arabs during the 
‘Abbasid period. Nonetheless, it remains through images presented by Arab and Iranian 
writers that we see the Tiirks of the Muslim world during this period. Only the writings 
of Mahmiid al-Kashghari and Yusuf Khass Hajib allow us to explore more distinctively 
Turkic points of view on their encounter with the Muslim world. 

Since the Qur’4n was defined as the sacred words of Allah as told to the Prophet, the 
language in which they were spoken, Arabic, was considered sacred as well, and in early 


Islam, important literature had to be in Arabic. Hence the first Iranian and Turkic 


2 Stages in the acceptance of Persian for various types of Muslim literature are discussed in Lutz Richter- 
Bernburg, "Linguistic Shu‘ dbiya in Early Persian Prose," /1OS 94:1 (1974) 55-64. Goldziher discusses the 
political and cultural issues involved in this transition. 


3 See Daniel Pipes "Turks in Early Muslim Service” /7S 2 (1978) 85-96. C.E. Bosworth in "Barbarian 


Incursions: The Coming of the Turks into the Islamic World” in /slamic Civilisation 950-1150, D.S. Richards, 
ed., Oxford: Oxford UP, 1973, pp. 1-16. 
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scholars and poets made a name for themselves using Arabic. Eventually it became a 
commonplace that the Iranians were better than the Arabs at writing Arabic, although the 
Arabs retained their claim to being better orators. Arab poets in the early Islamic period 
in fact showed great scorn for written poetry, likening it to the burned out fires of old 
camps after nomads had moved on. 

In a wonderfully detailed essay, the famous Arab writer “Amr ibn-Bahr al-Jahiz (ca. 
776-868), portrays interactions of Tiirks with Iranians and Arabs in the cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of the “Abbasid capital at Baghdad and later at Samarra. He addressed his 
essay entitled "The Virtues of the Turks” to the Turkic official al-Fath ibn Khaqan who 
held several important posts, including commander of the Turkic soldiers recruited by 
Caliph al-Mu'tasim. Ibn Khaqdn (literally ‘son of the Qaghan’) was from the Turkic 
ruling family of Ferghana and died in 861.™ 

Al-Jahiz begins his essay with a recapitulation of a debate over the racial composition 
of the army that had taken place between Ibn Khaqdn and another member of the court 
not long before. Ibn Khaqdn had argued that the army should not be considered to be 
composed of five immutably different races, and that Khurasani (Iranians) and Tiirks 
were in fact brothers from the same region. Ibn Khaqan compared their relationship to 
that of a resident of Mecca and one of Medina, or of "the Bedouin and the cultivator, the 
plainsman and the mountaineer." He used a quote from the Prophet to argue that alliance 
and client relationships have importance similar to kinship, and thus the Tiirks "became 
Arabs [through confederation] and because of their excellent characteristics and noble 

* For a discussion of the political context of this essay see Jacob Lassner, The Shaping of ‘Abbasid Rule, 


Princeton UP, 1980, Chapter Five. On al-Jahiz’'s life see Charles Pellat, Le Milieu basrien et la formation de 
Jahiz, Paris, 1953, and Pellat's article "al-Jahiz” in E/2. 
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qualities."* 

But Ibn Khaqan's Arab opponent argued that the ideas of the separate races were very 
different, and illustrated his argument by explaining the Arab understanding of the 
intimate connection between genealogy and oratory. According to him, the Arabs hold 
that 

close relationship is established by sound origins, linked blood lines, seniority, 

obedience to fathers and paternal kin, effective thanks and suitable panegyic in poetry 

(which will endure for all time shining as long as the stars, . . .) and in prose and oral 

traditions, that describe . . . the origin of the state, . .. and record brilliant actions. 
Arabs put this in verse and bring it to illiterates. They compete in boasting and contend 
for honor. They claim "we preserve our genealogies best and shepherd our rights most 
carefully." And referring to the ease with which mere writing can lose its meaning, they 
say, "we remind the people of things whose traces have disappeared and marks been 
effaced."” 

Here al-Jahiz picks up the argument himself, ostensibly in defense of Ibn Khaqan, but 
presenting arguments that suggest that the Tiirks are indeed a distinctive race. He 
describes the martial superiority of the Tiirks, their excellent horses and training, their 
endurance and hunting skills, and predilection for eating meat. "The Tiirk is a herdsmen, 
groom, trainer, trader, veterinarian, and rider. A single Tiirk is a nation unto himself." 


Furthermore, "the Turk does not enjoy food unless it is game or booty” (193-97). He 


continues: 


°§ In the fourteenth century, Ibn Khaldun offers a similar analysis. The Muqaddimah: -in Introduction to 
History. Franz Rosenthal, trans. New York: Bollingen Foundation. 1967. 2nd ed. 3 vols. 


% *Amr ibn-Bahr al-Jahiz. Nine Essays of al-Jahiz. William M. Hutchins, trans. American University 
Studies, series VII, vol. 53. New York: Peter Lang, 1989, 178-183. Translation modified. 
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The Turks are a people who do not know flattery, coaxing, hypocrisy, backbiting, 
affectation, slander, pretence, haughtiness with companions, or injustice with 
partners. They do not know the heresies. The sects do not corrupt them, nor do they 
take possession of wealth and make it lawful through clever interpretations (of 
religious law). The only defect which makes them wild is longing for the homeland, 
love for rambling across the land, great enjoyment of raids, passionate desire for 
plunder, deep appreciation of custom, ard their constant reminding each other of the 
pleasure of repeated victories and the sweetness of great booty. (203) 
Al-Jahiz mostly describes the ways that Tiirks differ from others, but he does it in such 
positive terms that one could argue that this is simply to show that they are equal in 
nobility to the Arabs. Al-Jahiz appears to be following Ibn Khaqan's emphasis on the 
excellence of the Tiirks, rather than their ease of assimilation. But since he is known as a 
humorist, there is also the possibility that he is poking fun at some of these character 
traits. He cites Qutaiba ibn Muslim's claim that the Tiirks long for their homeland more 
than camels do, and says that this is because the Tiirks of Farghana are so similar to one 
another. Al-Jahiz says that the Tiirks do not like to be under non-Tiirk commanders, or 
put amidst the common rabble of soldiers. They need to be cultivated to develop their 
innate skills as all great peoples have been: "the Chinese in crafts, the Greeks in wisdom 
and letters . . . the Sasanians in kingship, the Turks in wars.” 
The Greeks who investigated causes were not merchants, artisans, planters, or 
farmers. ... The kings gave them leisure and provided them with what they needed. 
They investigated with collected souls, abundant faculties, and free minds and so 
were able to invent implements, tools, and musical instruments. . . . 
The Greeks were thinkers rather than doers, and did not use tools well. They pointed to 
things without touching. In contrast, “the inhabitants of China are masters of melting and 
molding, casting and smelting, of marvelous dyes, carving, sculpting, painting, book 


copying and calligraphy." 


And the Arabs themselves do not know farming or trading with scales. However, through 
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much cultivation they excel in "reciting poetry, making eloquent speeches, analyzing 
language and etymology, reading tracks, remembering lineages, taking guidance from the 
Stars...." 

The Turks are the Bedouins of the non-Arabs.*’ They do not know about farming, but 
are skilled at riding, raiding, hunting, and duels. The Tiirk makes his whole sword from 
beginning to end, without the specializations of the artisan. He does not depend on help 
nor occupy himself with the business of trading craft products.* 

Al-Jahiz cites a hadith enjoining people not to give the Tiirks trouble, and quotes 
Alexander saying "have no truck with them” (utrukuhum) as the source of the name 
Turk.” Al-Jahiz describes encounters between a Tiirk Khaqdn (Qaghan) and an Arab 
commander that shows the Khaq4n to have harsher laws that create a more orderly 
kingdom. The Tiirk is also more dignified, since he sits motionlessness while the Arab 
fidgets in his saddle during their meeting (212). Al-Jahiz's theory of racial types is one of 
several current among Arabs at the time, in which human character is created by culture, 
genealogy and geographic origin as much as determined or reflected by physical type or 
skin color.’ 

After al-Jahiz, the changes in the Arab image of the Tiirk were complex, linked to the 


growing political and military power of the Tiirks, and to the rise of Persian to literary 


7 For Arabs, the Bedouins were and continue to be the idealized, romanticized Arab nomads: self-reliant, 
tough, living outside of cities, and good orators. 


% ibid., 206-209. Again this is similar to the comments that Ibn Khaldun makes later about the independence 
of the Bedouins. 


*° 210. This suggests a role that we will find Alexander playing later in Mahmdd al-Kashghari's dictionary: 
people misunderstand his words and use them as names. 


100 See A. Miquel La géographie humaine du monde musulman jusqu'au milieu du | le siécle (Paris: 1967- 
80), Il: 82 and 100-103, for a discussion of the racial ideas of the Arabs. 
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stature equaling Arabic. In the ninth century there was growing interest in pre-Islamic 
Middle Persian literature in the original language among Muslim scholars and poets-- 
some Middle Persian texts had already been translated into Arabic in the seventh and 
eight centuries--as part of the appreciation of Iranian accomplishments in literature and 
historiography.'®' But Persian had begun to be written in the Arabic alphabet, and while 
many Pahlavi texts survived, the difficult script made them increasingly inaccessible 
without special training. Not until the tenth century did a significant tradition of Islamic 
Persian poetry begin. 

Since there were few urban centers of Turkic culture and little in the way of written 
Turkic literature before this time, the Tiirks had no interest in reviving an older tradition 
in the same way as the Iranians. The writings of Tiirks who became successful scholars 
within Islamic institutions reveal little concern for their cultural and ethnic origins. 

Yet, as al-Jahiz describes, with Tiirks such as Ibn Khaq4n in positions of power in the 
{slamic world, debates over cultural and racial characteristics and the roles they could 
play in the Islamic world were inevitable. Some of the Turkic elite tried to move beyond 
a military identity and claim a cultural position comparable to that of the Iranians and 
Arabs. The earliest extant Muslim Turkic literature, composed in the latter half of the 


eleventh century, seems to reflect these Tiirks' project of creating a literary tradition that 


'' Even now in Iran the benefits and drawbacks of the Arab conquest are debated. Many associate the Arab 
conquest with destruction and loss of Iranian culture. A musican interviewed by ethnomusicologist Jean During 
links the supposed burning of books with the theft of culture. He argues that the Arabs took everything from the 
Iranians. "It was when they attacked Iran that they took all our music and our maqam and changed the intervals 
according to their tastes .... The Arabs destroyed all the Persian manuscripts at Sava. For six months they 
heated the Aamman with our books." Jean During, "Musique, Nation et Territoire en Asie Interieure” in Central 
Asian Literature, Culture and Art. Yearbook for Traditional Music, vol. 25 (1993) 29-42. For literary 
descriptions of the effects of the Arab conquest see Joya Blondel Saad, The Image of Arabs in Modern Persian 
Literature, New York: University Press of America, 1996, pp. 38-40, 44. 
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was autonomous from the Iranians, and showing that Turkic culture was as good or better 
than that of the Iranians. 
But before considering Muslim Turkic literature, I will discuss the image of the Tiirks 


found in Persian Islamic literature. 


IMAGES OF THE TURKS 

With the rise of Muslim Persian poetry, the image of the Tiirk was romanticized from 
the soldier to that of the cruel lover. Already in the lyrics of the eleventh century Persian 
poet Manichihri Damghdani we find the image of the Tiirk as a "tyrant lover" as well as 
the somewhat wild nomad and warrior both inside and outside the state. Mantchihri 
praises the Ghaznavid ruler for controlling these unruly Tiirks.'” 

This image parallels the growth of the Tiirks from a powerful ruling class in the 
political and military structure in the ninth century “Abbasid Caliphate, and the founders 
of the Ghaznavid empire in Afghanistan and Khurasan in the tenth century, to the 
overlords of the Caliphate under the Seljuqs in the eleventh century. The effect these 
changes in the political power and status of the Tiirks had on Arabic views of them is 
analyzed in terms of racial stereotypes and prejudice in an excellent study by Ulrich 
Haarmann. Although not specifically addressing Bosworth, Haarmann refutes the 
generalizing conclusions in Bosworth's "Barbarian Incursions" cited above. Haarmann 
shows that despite Ibn Khaldun and others who praised Tiirks as bastions against the 


infidels and as sources of moral renewal that prevented luxury and lassitude from 


12 Jerome W. Clinton, The Divan of Mamichihri Damghani: A critical Study, Studies in Middle Eastern 
Literatures, #1. Minneapolis: Bibliotheca [slamica, 1972, pp. 54, 83, 122-23, 133, 137-140. 
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overwhelming Islamic social order, animosity towards Tiirks was much more common 
among the Arab elite, while popular feeling may have been less negative.'° 

Arabs who interpreted Turkic rule positively are discussed by O. Turan'™ and 
Bernard Lewis.'® E. G. Browne gives a strongly Irano-philic version of decline of the 
Caliphate and its cultured traditions beginning in the latter half of ninth century due to the 
“Abbasid change from reliance on the Barmakids "and other noble Persians" to the 
"Turkish soldiers of fortune ... whose barbarous names well accord with their savage 
acts."' This bias towards Iranian civilization, and against the "barbarian" Turkic and 
Mongol nomadic conquerors remained a leitmotif even in V. V. Bartol'd’s excellent 
studies. At one point he even says that the Eastern Tiirkistanis should be happy to be 
under the rule of the Chinese, since nothing of European culture has filtered in to them.'°’ 


Despite the Turkic role as rulers of much of the Islamic world until the twentieth 


103 “Ideology and History, Identity and Alterity: The Arab Image of the Turk from the “Abbasids to Modem 
Egypt" JUMES 20 (1988) 175-196. 


'* "The Ideal of World Domination among the Medieval Turks,” S/ 4 (1955) 84-5. 


'05 “The Mongols, the Turks and the Muslim Polity," Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 5th ser., 
vol. 18 (1968) 64. 


106 4 Literary History of Persia, |:342, 345, 364, and passim. He draws on Sir William Muir, The Caliphate, 
its Rise, Decline and Fall, 2nd ed., 1892, for many of his anti-Turkic interpretations. 


'07 VY. V. Bartol'd, Dvenadtsat’ lektsii po istorii turetskikh narodov Srednei Azii in Sochinenie, vol. 5, p. 192. 
The debate over colonialism has a long history between Central Eurasians and their Russian and Chinese 
“civilizers." On the disputes between Russian and Central Asian scholars about the effects of Russian conquest 
and colonization on Central Asian cultures see Yuri Bregel "Bartold and Modern Oriental Studies” L/MES 12 
(1980) 385-403, and Eli Weinerman's meticulously documented study of "The Polemics between Moscow and 
Central Asians on the Decline of Central Asia and Tsartist Russia's Role in the History of the Region” in 
Slavonic and East European Review, 71:3 (July 1993) 428-481. Stevan Harrell (see note in Chapter Six) 
discusses the "civilizing projects” that the Han Chinese directed at the ethnic minorities. The theory of unilinear 
cultural evolution legitimates Russian and Chinese colonization by explaining what they do as civilizing the 
colonized. 

See also Mostafa Vaziri, /ran As Imagined Nation: the construction of national identity (New York: Paragon 
House, 1993; "Symposium: Iranian Cultural Identity” in /ranian Studies, 26:1-2 (1993); Gherardo Gnoli, The 
Idea of Iran: an essay on its origin. Rome: Istituto italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1989. 
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century, they were still the objects of prejudice and scorn within certain social contexts. 
And Tiirks still were often slaves as well as rulers. Descriptions of social life are very 
limited, so it is hard to get a sense of how the Tiirks in these vastly differing roles 
interacted with non-Tirks and with each other. Instead we have mostly the play of 
objectified images of Tiirks. 

The eleventh century Iranian Kai Ka’ts wrote the Qabus Nama, a book of advice on 
how to rule and manage courtly affairs, after he retired as ruler of the Ziyarid domain on 
the southern Caspian. In one part he offers suggestions on the buying of slaves, 
describing how Tiirks differed when used as slaves. 

You must understand that Turks are not all of one race and each has its own nature 

and essential character. Amongst them the most ill-tempered are the Ghuzz [Oghuz] 

and the Qipchags; the best-tempered and most willing are the Khotanese, the 

Khallukhs [Qarlugqs] and the Tibetans. The boldest and most courageous are the 

Turghay, the most inured to toil and hardship and the most active are the Tatars and 

the Yaghma, whereas the laziest of all are the Chigil. 

After this consideration of the useful aspects of Turkic slaves, Kai Ka’is gives a complex 
aesthetic analysis of the physical features of the Tiirks and compares them to those of the 
Hindu. He concludes that despite shortcomings, "for the (domestic) establishment there 
is no better race" than the Tiirks. In addition, he implies that both Hindus and Tiirks were 
used as palace guards, although they saw one another as enemies.'® 

Kai Ka’ Gs expresses a common idea among non-Tiirks when he conflates ethnic and 


geographic origins and includes Tibetans and Khotanese among the tribes of the Tiirks, 


but his treatment of both Hindus and Tiirks only as slaves stands somewhat at odds with 


8 Kai Ka’ ibn Iskandar, Prince of Gurgan. 4 Mirror for Princes; The Qabtis Nama. Reuben Levy, trans. 
New York: Dutton, 1951, 102-3 and 230. Nizam al-Mulk in his Siydsat-ndma amplifies on the reasons for 
having several races as troops: the competition among them for honor will make them all perform better. The 
Book of Government or Rules for Kings, Hubert Darke, trans. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1978, 100- 
101. 
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the literary and historical image of the Tiirks as members of the military and ruling class 
by this period. Annemarie Schimmel shows that in Persian poetry at least, the images of 
the ruling and later drunken and heart-robbing Tiirk chevalier and the lowly, black and 
slave Hindu became standard images.'” 

Ethnic images and discourses in the Islamic world were plentiful and flexible, varying 
from author to author. They changed according to the context and genre of writing, and 
also according to the political and social ideologies of the writers. Other images became 
conventions in oral culture, arising from experience and beliefs, and serving as resources 


for people to contest their status within Islamic society. 


GENEALOGICAL RESOURCES 

One of the most important pieces of literature arising from the pre-Islamic Persian 
tradition, but given new form in the version of Firdausi, is the Shahndma. Finished about 
1010, it is an epic history of the pre-Islamic Iranian kings, centered on the conflict of [ran 
with the Turan, and providing a written foundation for discourses about Iranian identity. 
Already in the early Islamic period, the Tiirks were identified with the Turan people in 
the Shahndma. Ehsan Yarshater says that the identification of Turan and Tiirk may have 
first been made in the early seventh century, not long after the Tiirks’ first contacts with 
the Iranians in the sixth century.''® When Firdausi composed his epic he gave the 


Turanians many of the attributes of the Tiirks with whom he was familiar, including their 


°° “Turk and Hindu: A poetical image and its application to historical fact." [slam and Cultural Change in 
the Middle Ages. S. Vryonis, ed. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1975, 107-126. 


"0 "A frasiab” E/r vol. 1, 576. He mentions that Mas‘ddi wrote in his \furij para. 540 in the mid-tenth 
century that this identification was incorrect. 
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nomadic lifestyle and shamans who could call down rain storms.!'"! 

Firdausi's Shadhndma presents one of several ethnic and genealogical models that 
Turkic elites used to create an historical and cultural identity for themselves within an 
Islamic world dominated by the culture and writings of Arabs and Iranians.''? Schimmel 
mentions that the Tiirks ruling North India took names based in Firdausi's identification 
of Tiirks with the Turan.'' In contrast, the Oghuz Tiirkmen who moved into Anatolia 
and founded the Seljuk and Ottoman empires used Iranian names from the Shadhnadma 
such as Rustam, which fits with their stronger Iranian orientation pointed out by Mahmtd 
al-Kdashghari (see below).''* By the eleventh century, when the Turkic lexicographer 
Mahmid al-Kashghari identified the major Turan hero of the Shadhndma, Afrasiyab, with 
the well-known Turkic epic hero Alp Er Tonga, he expressed an idea widely held among 


the Tiirks. 


"The Epic of the Kings. Reuben Levy, rans. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1967, 130 and passim. 
Tadeusz Kowalski, "Les Turcs dans le Sah-name," RO 15 (1939-40) 84-99. The sopos of Turan was applied to 
Tiirks just as in China, among historians and politicians seeking order and meaning through historical analogies, 
the topos of Xiongnu was applied to many later nomadic tribes. But where the Chinese are using the historical 
image of the Xiongnu to understand and deal with nomads in the present, Firdausi uses his present experience of 
nomads to inform his descriptions of those in the past. This may be compared to urban Arabs who already in the 
first few centuries of Islam began to believe that nomadic Bedouins retained the lost culture and values of the 
Arabs. Arab lexicographers researched the meanings of archaic literary words among Bedouins, and thus 
established the fieldwork methods that Mahmid al-Kashghari used to compile his Turkic dictionary. 


"2 See C.E. Bosworth "The Heritage of Rulership in Early Islamic Iran and the Search for Dynastic 
Connections with the Past,” /ran |1 (1973) 51-62, for a discussion of the many links Iranian as well as Turkic 
and even Arabic dynasties made with the pre-Islamic Iranian Sasanids and epic dynasties from the Shahnama. 


3 Schimmel "Turk and Hindu. . .,” 119. 


4 Even the seventeenth century Tirkmen ruler and historian, Abd'l-Ghazi Khan, recognized that this was a 
useful, rather than factual, identification for the eleventh century Seljuqs: “Before (the Seljuqs] became rulers, 
they said 'We are from the Turkmen (Oghuz] lineage (urug| of Qiniq.' But after they became rulers, they said'A 
son of Afrasiyab fled from Kay Xusrau and joined the Tirkmen tribe of the Qiniq. There he grew up and 
remained. We are his descendants, we are of the stock [nas/] of Afrasiyab.' When accounting their forefathers, 
they reached A frasiy4b after thirty-five [generations].". Rodoslovnaia Turkmen, A. N. Kononov, ed. Moscow- 
Leningrad: 1958, lines 1151-1156. 
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DEFINING THE CULTURE OF THE TURKS 

Kashghari's dictionary is a rich source for Turkic views of their position within 
Islamic history and society. Based in broad fieldwork among Central Asian Turkic 
peoples and written in Arabic, Kashghari's work is a key source for Turkic linguistic and 
cultural history. He makes his dictionary a canon or "container" for Turkic culture, 
assessing words, practices, oral tradition and beliefs in terms of his own carefully worked 
out ethnic ideology. Amidst the complex ethnic interactions of the Islamic world, 
Kashghari makes his dictionary into a vehicle for defining what it is to be Tiirk, and 
explaining why it matters. He is a Tiirk nationalist from a Qarakhanid ruling family, and 
directs his definitional statement at an audience of Arab scholars and officials. His 
methods of collection and presentation fit within an accepted school of Arabic 
lexicography, but he uses this scholarly form to pursue highly politicized goals. 

Mahmud al-Kashghari was trained in Arabic scholarship in Baghdad in the eleventh 
century, but spent many years living among the Tiirks of the Eastern and Western 
Qarakhanid empires in Central Asia. As his name indicates, he was from Kashghar, 
although he may have been born in Barsghan, on the southern shores of Issiq K6l.'!* He 
based the structure of his large work The Compendium of the Turkic Dialects (Diwan 
lughat al-turk) on the structure devised by a fellow Central Asian Tiirk, Aba Ibrahim 


Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Farabi (d. 961) for his dictionary of Arabic.''® 


"5 ©. Pritsak "Mahmad Kaggari kimdir?" Tirkiyat Mecmuasi 10 (1953) 243-6. 


"© On Kashghari's “almost compulsive reliance on Farabi" probably arising from the fact that Farabi also was 
a Tirk, see James Kelly "A Closer Look at the Diwan al-idab" Harvard Ukrainian Studies 3/4 (1979/80), pt. II, 
497-506. See also A. B. Khalidov “Divan Lugat it-Tiurk' v sravnitel'nom osveshchenii s ego arabskom 
prototipom” ST 4 (1984) 85-90. Khalidov extends the structural comparison somewhat, and argues that al- 
Kashghari used ‘a/sinat, the plural of /isdn for dialects, and hence the /ugdr of the title simply means ‘words, 
language,’ rather than ‘dialects’ as it is usually translated. 
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Kashghari's dictionary was completed in 1077, and dedicated to the “Abbasid Caliph 
al-Muatadi.''? This rich source on the language and customs of the Turkic tribes of 
Central Asia appears after the rise of a native Turkic Muslim dynasty ruling over Muslim 
Tiirks, rather than over Iranian and Arab Muslims as did the Seljuqs and Ghaznavids. 
Kashghari was a member of a ruling family of this so-called Qarakhanid dynasty, which 
was founded by Qarluq, Chigil and Yaghma tribes ca. 840, and controlled much of the 
region to the north and east of the Sir Darya (Oxus River), including the regions of 
Kashghar, the Yeti Su, and north of the Tian Shan. These tribes probably were the 


200,000 tents of the Tiirks who are reported to have converted to Islam in 960, thus being 


the first large scale Islamic conversion of Tiirks.'"® 


Kashghari worked at a time when the Tiirks of the Islamic world had begun to lay 
claims to cultural traditions that were equal to their military and political 
accomplishments. He was vehemently opposed to most things Iranian, especially the 


influence of urban Iranian culture on the Tiirks, and what he perceived as the [ranization 


Abd [brahim al-Farabi should not be confused with the great philosopher and scholar Abd Nasr Muhammad 
b. Muhammad b. Tarkhan b. Uzlugh al-Farabi (ca. 870-950), who was also of Turkic extraction though he wrote 
in Arabic. See £/2, Suppl. 289-90, and my discussion below of his musical analyses. 


"7 For a comprehensive discussion of the context in which the dictionary was composed, and the dating, see 
the translation by Robert Dankoff in collaboration with James Kelly. Turk Siveleri Liigati (Divanit Lugat-it- 
Titrk). Compendium of Turkic Dialects. Sources of Oriental Languages and Literatures. Turkish Sources, 7. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Printing Office, 1982, 3 volumes, [:6-25. I cite Dankoff and 
Kelly's translation as DLT followed by the original manuscript pages 1-638, and their critical apparatus as DLTa 
with the volume and page. The other source I use here is the excellent modern Uyghur translation by [brahim 
Muti’i, Imin Tursun, et al., Tiirki Tillar Divani, Urtimchi: Sinjang Xalq Nagriyati, 1981-1984, 3 volumes, cited 
as TTD. 


8 As discussed in the last chapter the history of the Qarakhanids is poorly understood. Omeljan Pritsak's 
fundamental articles are widely scattered but good summaries and critiques of his findings, with some additional 
data, can be found in C. E. Bosworth "Ilek-Khans or Karakhanids” £/2 v. 4, 1113-1117, "Karluk" E/2 v. 5, 658- 
659, and Peter Golden “The Karakhanids and Early Islam" in CHEL4 343-370, and his /H7P pp. 201, 214-215. 
The conversion to Islam is recorded in many legendary sources that establish Satoq Boghra Khan as an 
important culture hero, but do not offer much historical precision. 
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of Turkic territory through this urban culture: 


Qilié tatiqsa if yuncir, "When a sword rusts the affairs suffer, 
ar tatiqsa Gt tincir. when a man becomes like a Iranian his flesh will stink.” 


This is used "to advise a person to be steadfast and to live among his own kind."!!9 
Kashghari scorns the Iranians and their culture, and feels it contaminates the Tiirks. On 
the other hand, in order to claim the comparability of Turkic and Arabic languages and 
cultures, he cites literally hundreds of parallels between them "in order to show that the 
Turkic dialects keep pace with Arabic like two horses in a race."!7° 


Kashghari particularly emphasizes the semantics and processes of ethnic labelling. 


He explains 


Turks call anyone not knowing Turkic somlin, just as the Arabs call anyone not 
knowing Arabic ajami. This is the root meaning. But when he later comes to know 
Arabic this name still does not leave him. As for Turkic, when he learns their 
language he then leaves the definition of somlin. (DLT 437) 


This detailed semantic analysis of ethnic categories reflects Kashghari's interest in the 
construction and recognition of identity boundaries. He intended his dictionary to make 


explicit and reinforce these distinctions. 


"9 DLT 407. Similarly, 7atig kdécrq tikdnig uiprd. "Strike the Iranian in the eye, the thorn at its root.” 
Kashghari says this proverb can also be applied to the Uighur and TaBgac (Chinese), DLT 406. Despite the 
claims by modern Uyghur historians that the Qarakhanid Empire was founded by Uighurs, Kashghari rejects any 
sense of ethnic connection with Uighurs because they are not Muslims. He admits that they speak a language 
similar to the Tiirks and even gives examples of their script, but his texts about Uighurs are uniformly negative. 
He does call their writing Ttrki script, distinct from the Arabic script he uses (TTD [:526 at kdlin). 

A variety of Turkic documents from Yarkand near Kashghar show that some Muslims used the Uighur script 
in writing contracts at about the time that Kashghari was writing. Marcel Erdal summarizes the chronology of 
script use in these texts: in two texts from A.H. 473-83 (1080-1091 C.E.) “neither scribe nor witnesses wrote in 
Arabic" while in a text from 489 A.H. (1096 C.E.) no Uighur signatures are found. In two texts from A.H. 505- 
508 (1111-15 C.E.), "a few of the witnesses still signed in Uighur" and in A.H. $15 (1121 C.E.) a document has 
two witnesses signing in Uighur script. "The Turkish Yarkand Documents" BSOAS 47:2 (1984) 260-301 at 287. 
KAashghari valued the Tiirki script as a native accomplishment and recognized that it was only going to endure 
among Uighurs, but he did not overtly comment on the borrowing of the Arabic script as a loss in native Turkic 
cultural skills. 


'20 DLT 5, and compare DLT 595. See DLTa 1:41-42 for discussion of some of the many examples. 
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K4shghari gives the Tiirks a high place in the Muslim moral cosmos. He writes that 
the Ttirks are Allah's own army, named by him, and settled "in the most exalted spot and 
in the finest air on Earth. . . . [with virtues] such as beauty, elegance, refinement, 
politeness, reverence, respect for elders, loyalty, modesty, dignity and courage. . . ." (DLT 
1 and 177). He writes that Muhammad said to his followers, "Learn the language of the 
Turks, because their rule will last a long time" (DLT 2). Kashghari does not personally 
attest to the validity of this hadith, but he says that if it is sound, "then learning [the 
language of the Tiirks] is a religious duty; and if it is not sound, still wisdom demands it" 
(DLT 3). 

By collecting and recontextualizing the verbal materials of daily life Kashghari 
creates a monumental canon of Turkic culture organized according to his ethnic ideology 
and political program. Whereas al-Jahiz emphasized the characteristics of Tiirks as 
independent and resourceful warriors, and Kai Ka’ts described how to judge their 
characteristics as slaves or servants, Kashghari uses the broadest possible description of 
Turkic oral and material culture to display the Tiirks' excellence and comparability to the 
Arabs in all aspects of cultural life. For his Arab audience to have a comprehensive 
understanding of who the Tiirks are, they must be given the fullest possible description of 
what Tiirks do and say, what these practices mean and how they reflect on Tiirk character. 

Kashghari shows very little interest in history: his dictionary describes the 
contemporary cultural characteristics of the pure Tiirk tribes, showing what they share 
with each other, and what distinguishes them from people who are not pure Tiirks. 
History only enters in the form of religious and secular legends widely believed among 


the Tiirks, and he mentions very few political and social events. 
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ETHNIC CATEGORIES 

One of the purposes Kashghari sets for himself is to classify the dialects of Turkic and 
to give examples of the daily speech of the different peoples, their "words of wisdom and 
elegant speech, proverbs, verses of poetry, and sentences of prose", but he also wants to 
define the proper speech and speakers among the Tiirks in order to identify the true 
Tiirks. According to his analysis there are two ideal forms of Turkic: the nomadic Chigil, 
Yaghma and Tukhsi Tiirks, who live in the regions of the Irtish, Ili, Yamar and Volga 
rivers and stretch as far as the land of the Uighurs, speak the most correct Turkic, while 
the Khaq4ni--language of that Qaghan--spoken in Kashghar is the most elegant Turkic.!*! 

But Kashghari says that in most towns and cities the Tiirks have mixed extensively 
with the Khotanese, Tibetan, Tangut and Sogdian peoples. "We do not consider [those 
who have mixed to be] among the Turks, since they insert into the speech of the Turks 
what does not belong to it." He argues that the most elegant dialects are spoken by those 
who only know one language (DLT 24-26). 

Kashgari further separates pure and genuine Turkic from that spoken by those who 
make the consistent sound changes which characterize what could be considered in his 
day Turkic dialects, but have since become separate Turkic languages. He expends much 


space on describing these changes as systematically as possible, both in the introductory 


2" DLT | and 25. In finding the most correct speakers among nomadic tribes, Kashghari seems to rely on 
Arab lexicographic theory, in which scholars would seek the meanings of archaic terms and nomadic customs 
and tribal names among the Bedouin tribes, on the principle that they were more purely Arab in genealogy and 
culture. Although John Haywood argues that this lexicographic fieldwork was not as widespread as other 
scholars have claimed, he describes lexicographers such as al-Jawhari who discussed meanings "with the true 
Arabs in their homelands.” Arabic Lexicography, its History and its Place in the General History of 
Lexicography, Second edition, (Leiden: Brill, 1965) pp. 17, 71. In his article on Jawhari, L. Kopf says that he 
seems to be the last lexicographer to maintain the tradition of linguistic investigations among desert Arabs. 
Jawhari is also of Turkic extraction, and studied under his maternal uncle Abd Ibrahim al-Farabi, and like 
Kashghari also used his method of dictionary arrangement ("al-Djawhari" £/2, 2:495-497). 
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section on the dialects, and in his discussion of verbal forms in the different dialects. It is 
clear that he a priori excludes the Oghuz, Qipchaq and Arghu trom those who speak the 
pure Tiirk language.'?? These are the Tiirks who are most distant from Kashghari's 
idealized homeland and culture, and he wants to show his Arab readers why they are not 
true Tiirks, but contaminated by urban and foreign influences. Through his dictionary, he 
hopes to teach his readers to be sensitive to ethnic differences so they do not loosely 
apply the term Tiirk to those who do not deserve it. 

Kashghari is far more tolerant of the sound changes among the non-urban Turkic 
dialects of those who live according to his idealized culture. Even though he says that 
Yaghma, Tukhsi and Chigil are the most correct dialects, he distinguishes them from each 
other as well. He points out that among the Yaghma, Tukhsi, Qipchaq, Oghuz and other 
dialects that he elsewhere refers to as outside the realm of pure Turkic, the d in Chigil 
speech is changed to y, so "when the Tiirks say gadin" these others say gayin (DLT 26, 
TTD 43). This contradiction over whether the Chigil or the Yaghma and Tukhsi dialects 
are the most correct indicates that the sounds are not as important as the political and 
cultural boundaries that he uses to distinguish ethnicity. More than with any other group, 
he works to clarify and emphasize the differences between the Tiirks and the Oghuz. 


Only occasionally does he use a broader definition of Tiirk that includes the Oghuz, 


'2 He clearly distinguishes the Oghuz language from that of the Tiirks when he says that Oghuz is more 
refined because they use words alone which Tiirks only use in combination, and describes Oghuz as more mixed 
with Persian (DLT 217). He states that the vowels used in past tense endings by the Oghuz, Qipchaq, Arghu and 
K&ncak are all incorrect, not the same as those used by Tiirks (DLT 504, TTD 3:190). And he spells out many 
other sound changes made by the Oghuz and those near them, by specifying the differences from the words of 
the Tirks (DLT 24-25, TTD I:42-43). However, at another place he specifies that "the Oghuz are a tribe of the 
Tiirks, they are Tirkmen (TTD 1:77-80). The Arghu Tirks stretch from Ispijab to Balasaghun, but they all make 
mistakes (DLT 25). ‘Mistakes’ ts my translation for the Ar. rikka which Dankoff and Kelly give as ‘slurring.’ 

This seems too vague for a word that means ‘error,’ ‘palatalization,’ and ‘voiced’ in some of its uses (see DLTa 
1:47n62, 1:54-6). 
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Qipchagq, and Arghu. 

The rising political power of the Oghuz within the Muslim world through their 
establishment of both the Ghaznavid and Seljuq empires set them into frequent conflict 
with the Qarakhanids.'*> Kashghari wishes to clearly distinguish them from the pure 
Tiirks, and exclude them from claiming the authority and legitimacy Tiirks have 
established in the Islamic world. Not only does Kashghari present his dictionary in 
Arabic to teach the increasingly politically important language of the Tiirks,'** but he also 
seeks to establish a hierarchy of cultural purity which gives the increasingly marginal 
Yaghma, Tukhsi and Chigil precedence over the dominant Oghuz. In packaging true 
Turkic culture Kashghari's dictionary is not simply an impartial record of words and 
phrases, but an ideological textualization of selected cultural activities, recontextualized 
within a discourse on the politics of culture in Islamic society. 

Nonetheless his dictionary has little effect on the world he lives in. While it registers 
a myriad of Tiirk concerns for later readers, no one seems to have used it as a standard for 
Turkic culture. Since the Tiirks Kashghari celebrates are at the edge of the Arab world, it 
is not very useful in most Arabs’ experience, and perhaps for this reason it survives in 
only a single copy, made in 1266. This copy is fortunately in excellent condition, but this 


fact also indicates a certain lack of interest.'*° 


'3 The Seljuqs use the name Chigil to refer to the Qarakhanids, thus sustaining their own claim to Tiirk 
identity. 


14 "Every man of reason must attach himself to [the Turks], or else expose himself to their falling arrows. 
And there is no betier way to approach them than by speaking their own tongue . . .” (DLT 2). 


"5 Dankoff and Kelly describe the few mentions of the work that occur in historical sources, and the many 
emendations and comments updating the dictionary since it was copied, DLTa [:10-26. Pritsak in PATF 1:75-6 


claims that the Qipchagq dictionaries from Egypt and Syria under Mamluk rule in 14th-15th centuries used 
Kashghari's work as a model. 
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METHODOLOGY AND CONTENTS 

Kashghari follows carefully thought out standards for content, collection, 
organization, presentation, and explanation. These standards come from the Arabic 
lexicographic tradition as it was shaped by other Turkic scholars. Kashghari's lexical 
entries include most of the categories of Turkic words, from proper nouns to particles and 
ideophones. He includes 230 individual couplets and quatrains, extracted from several 
genres of oral poetry, apparently written down and collected by himself as well as others. 
He includes nearly 300 proverbs as examples of word usage and to demonstrate Turkic 
wisdom. Some of the proverbs are very similar in form to the poetry, distinguishable 
only by his choice of label for them. Finally he recounts many legends to explain the 
names of tribes, places, foods, calendrical units and so on. 

A typical definition gives the Arabic equivalents for a word, and in roughly half of his 
ten thousand entries Kashghari gives examples of the usage of the word or information 
about the object or action it refers to and why it is culturally important. His examples of 
usage are either typical phrases from daily life, or proverbs, poems, and legends that 
contain or explain the word. He gives enough historical, linguistic and cultural 
explanation to understand the general significance of these cultural texts, but through 
typification and generalization rather than by describing an actual utterance or action. 
This is in keeping with his goal of characterizing patterns of cultural action, rather than 
specific performances. 

His dictionary has two systems for organizing the disparate information he includes 
within it: lists of lexical items, and two lengthy grammatical discussions. Almost all of 


the cultural texts appear as examples within the lexical entries, and are highly 
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decontextualized. In particular, his couplets and quatrains seem to be parts of roughly 
fifty longer songs, but he uses separately according to the lexical items they contain. 

Kashghari attaches great importance to explaining the practical skills of daily living. 
He particularly emphasizes the details of preparing foods,'** while he tends to simply 
translate into Arabic the terms for medicine, clothing, housewares, tools, and weapons, 
and describe them in more general functional terms. He seems to give cooking skills a 
special place in Tiirk culture, or he feels foods are the most difficult cultural terms to 
translate accurately into Arabic. But the details given for at least twenty dishes, with 
roughly another forty food items described, suggest a great deal of pride in the care and 
effort that goes into this cultural focus. It seems to be reflected as well in his many 
proverbs stressing the values of hospitality and the feeding of guests. 

In addition to food, Kashghari describes a few children’s games in sufficient detail to 
actually play them. Boys are said to play a word game in which the leader names animals 
with horns and they are repeated by the other players until the leader slips in the name of 
an animal without horns and defeats those who repeat it after him (DLT 603, 609-610). 

Kashghari's dictionary clearly manifests his theory that the substance of Tiirk culture 
distinguishes it from other cultures. He stresses the ordinary activities of daily life, and 
completely neglects history except as it is represented in shared cultural knowledge such 


as legends and songs. The dictionary enables him to present a cultural canon of typical 


© For instance, in one of the more detailed accounts, he tells how to make the drink ugur: herbs are mixed 
with flour made from sprouted barley, kneaded together, cut into portions the size of hazelnuts and dried. This is 
then "crumbled and sprinkled over wheat that has been cooked together with barley, in the ratio of one hazelnut 
of leaven to one mann of cooked wheat. The wheat is then wrapped in something clean and left to ferment for 
three days, after which it is taken out and put into a vat and left to ferment for ten more days. Finally water in 
poured on top and it is strained. This is wheat wine” (DLT 37). 
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Tiirk behavior and everyday beliefs framed around the medium of the most commonplace 
of all shared daily social activity, talk. He frames this collection of words, cultural texts 
and practices within a statement of cultural identity: these are all the cultural practices 
that distinguish Tiirks from surrounding peoples, and make them worthy of great respect. 
In the body of his collection, he makes repeated clarifications of the cultural identity of 


the users of each practice or word. 


KASHGHARI'S RELATIONSHIP TO ARABIC LEXICOGRAPHY 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the dictionary is the literally hundreds of 
verses and proverbs given as examples of usage. I have to rely on secondary sources on 
Arabic lexicography, but these indicate that songs and poetry were not usually collected 
in dictionaries, but in adab collections that were directed at fairly specific uses. Arabic 
dictionaries usually served as resources for understanding the erudite and arcane 
expressions of poetry and religious literature, for learning the literary language needed as 
a scribe, and so on, and hence used citations, especially of famous phrases by known 
authors or speakers, rarely giving proverbs and poems without known authors.'”’ 
Lexicographers were concerned with classical Arabic and its rarities (nawddir, gharibat), 
not the commonplaces of contemporary speech, and the scholarly approach to classical 
Arabic proverbs was to seek out historical figures who coined them and to identify the 


events to which they referred. There was little scholarly interest in proverbs validated by 


7 The only instance of Kashghari following the Arabic method in describing the origins of proverbs is 
found in the case of giz birla kuirdsmd qiragq birld yarisma, "Do not wrestle with a virgin nor race a young mare, 
which he explains as follows: ‘this is one of the proverbs of the Khaqaniyya which pertain to the wedding night 
of Sultan Mas‘dd, when she tripped him with her foot and brought him down’ (DLT 238). 
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general currency. Arabic literature was oral, but emphasized the status of the speaker as 
well as his skill, ignoring the speech of women and men who were not recognized as 
excellent speakers. Both the content and the origin of speech has to be elevated from 
mundane concerns for Arab literati to show interest in it: even in the Bedouin proverb 
collection of al-Maydani there are few proverbs relating to the daily life of the nomads, 
their animals, cooking, and so on.'8 

My conclusions are limited by the lack of studies that detail the contents of Arabic 
dictionaries: the interest in most studies appears to be the analysis of the kind of words 
and the reason for their compilation, the arrangement of the words--such as is seen in 
K4shghari's borrowing of a complex order based in end rhyme from Farabi--and the 
grammatical commentaries included.'”” 

However, the importance proverbs had for the tenth century lexicographer Farabi can 
be seen in his description of the types of sources that he uses for his Diwan al-adab. He 
lists the religious texts--Qur’an, Sunna, Hadit--and the literary forms of poetry, rajaz (a 
metric composition but not in a poetic meter), and Aikma (maxim, wise saying). He says 
poetry "is the counterpart of proverbs . . . because the only distinction between the two is 
that one is in verse while the other is in prose." But in describing the several forms of 


hikma, he makes a basic sociological distinction of the mathal (proverb) from all the 


28 Régis Blachére, Histoire de Ia littérature Arabe; des origines @ la fin du XVe siecle de J.-C. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1966, vol. IH, pp. 554-8 and 764-6. 


"3 See John Haywood's article "Kamus” in £/2, 4:524-525. The same author's Arabic Lexicography only 
mentions proverbs occurring in the encyclopedic Lisan al-Arab of Ibn Manzur (630-711 A.H.), and tribal folk 
poetry in the work of Abd “Amr al-Shaybdani of the Kufan school of "lexical fieldwork,” who is reported to have 
called his work a/-/ugat, just as Kashghari did (77, 92). An-Nadim's Fihrist gives a description of his poetic 
collection among the tribes (150-51). R. Sellheim's comprehensive article on proverbs describes eighteen pre- 
sixteenth century collections of proverbs, but makes no mention of dictionaries as sources. "Mathal," £/2, 
6:815-825. 
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other literary forms. 
The mathal is something about whose form and content both the masses and the elite 
reached mutual agreement to the point that they use it as a cliché in their affairs, and 
utter it in good or bad days. By means of the mathal they draw eloquence from what 
does not allow for eloquence, they gain [verbal] access to remote things they wish to 
express, and they relieve themselves of oppressing worries. A mathal is a most 


eloquent hikma because the people would not [all] agree upon anything deficient or 
remiss in prefection, or something that does not reach the utmost extent of refinement. 


In contrast, 
a nddira [a poem that parallels another's composition] is a true hikona which indicates 
the same thing as a mathal, except that it is not current among the general public but 
only treasured by the elite few. The only difference between it and mathal is the 
extent of their respective circulation.'° 
Gutas cites this passage in full because he says it is the only explicit statement he has 
found of how mathal and hikma fit within the system of literary forms. In addition to the 
unusualness of this description of proverbs and other wisdom sayings in Arabic, it seems 
to depart from the traditional Arabic stress on known origins and elite usage. Farabi 
defines mathal in populist and functionalist terms, in order to distinguish them from the 
more exclusive hikma with their known authors and limited circulation. Farabi's populist 
proverbs seem to have been excluded from Arabic educated tradition by the tenth century, 
and his argument for including them as items of literate culture based on widespread use 
probably was not accepted much by Arab literati of his day. 
Farabi eloquently characterizes the rhetorical and cognitive usefulness of proverbs: 


having a proverb to summarize a Situation gives control and comfort. Proverbs give one 


the power to define a situation and express it in commonly accepted ways through 


0 Dimitri Gutas, "Classical Arabic Wisdom Literature: Nature and Scope” JAOS 101:1 (1981) 49-86, at 63, 
citing the Diwdn al-adab Ahmad Muytar ‘Umar and Ibrahim Anis, eds. Cairo, 1974, 1:73-4. 
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metaphors that offer "access to remote things.""*! 


By the time Kashghari was writing, Arab scholars had lost interest in oral and folk 
cultural forms and the stress on oratorical skills in Arabic had long had anti-populist 
overtones. The appreciation of Arabic oral tradition decreased as stress was placed on 
developing a literary language and as Qur’anic language became more remote from 
contemporary speech.'* 

It would appear that in both the form and content of his dictionary, Kashghari 
represents a "Turkic" school of Arabic lexicography. Although he uses lexicographical 
methods based in traditional Arab ideas about the tribal peoples as repositories of the pure 
language, he also seems motivated by a much more Turkic appreciation for the rhetoric 
and poetics of contemporary and commonplace spoken proverbs and poetry, rather than 
the archaic and complex language favored by Arabic and Iranian literati under the 
‘Abbasids and after. Where Arabic and Iranian interest in sayings tended towards elitism, 


seeking exceptional, individual aphorisms attributed to known authors, Tiirks such as 


'3' [bn Tabatabd also discusses the use of amrhdl (proverbs) to bring "the distant closer, and distance what is 
close for fear of repetition engendering boredom.” Quoted by K. abu Deeb, "Literary Criticism,” in ‘4bbdsid 
Belles-Lettres, Julia Ashtiany, et al, eds. Cambridge History of Arabic Literature. Cambridge University Press, 
1990, p. 367. Kenneth Burke's ideas about proverbs have prompted several folklorists and anthropologists to 
consider the ways that proverbs name and clarify ambiguous social situations. "Literature as Equipment for 
Living,” in The Philosophy of Literary Form, Third Edition, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1973, pp. 
293-304. James Fernandez describes the first "mission of metaphor” as the provision of identity for inchoate 
subjects. "The Mission of Metaphor in Expressive Culture” in Persuasions and Performances, Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1986, pp. 28-70, at 35. 


82 For instance, in Die klassisch-Arabischen Sprichwortersammlungen, R. Sellheim gives many examples of 
the increasing orientation of Arab scholars of proverbs towards classical Arabic forms. Brockelmann writing on 
the original link of Kashghari's dictionary and the Divan al-adab and in his article in E// on proverbs also 
describes the increasingly elitist literary attitude. The ‘Abbasid literary critic Ibn al-Mu'tazz cites an earlier critic 
who says that Salih b. ‘Abd al-Quddis used too many amthdl (proverbs) in his poetry. S. A. Bonebakker, "Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz and Kitab al-Badi“ in 1bbdsid Belles-Lettres, 1990, 393. Andre Miquel points out that only 
Mugqaddasi pays attention to proverbs in his writings on local cultures. La géographie humaine, |V: 305-307. In 
the Chahar Maqdla, Nizami ‘Arizi also stresses that poets and poetry should be above the practical world, and 
"bear the stamp of eternity." Four Discourses, Gibb Series, 11/2, 1921, pp. 19-25. 
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Kashghari drew on the rhetorical power of proverbs seen as anonymous shared wisdom. 


PUTTING TOGETHER THE PIECES OF TURKIC CULTURE 
Mahmid al-Kashghari's method of citing and describing the usage of proverbs and 
other speech forms takes several different forms. For heroic narrative poems, he tells 
specifically what legendary event is being narrated and then cites the poem that contains 
the word being defined, and explains the poem's meaning in Arabic, as in the following: 
Calling the Khaq4n to help in battle with the Yabaqu: 
"They write a pact 
and take a firm oath [to support the Khan], 
and then seek aid from the Khan, 


for now the Basmil and Cémiil line up [for battle]" 
Then the Khaqan overtook them and took them captive. 


133 

In citations of wisdom poetry, love poetry, and descriptions of nature Kashghari seems to 
feel the context is obvious and unnecessary to elaborate upon by specifying who would or 
did perform the poem and why. He merely gives the text and its translation. But when 
KAashghari uses a proverb, he almost always situates it in terms of what the speaker would 
typically be trying to say with it, rather than narrating how it was said at a definite time in 
the past, as he does with heroic poetry. For example, in explaining Arpdnka aillig qari 


boziin tim tiikdmds, he writes in Arabic "Fifty cubits of cloth are not enough for the 


trousers of an unmarried man,' since a stranger will not sew it for him. This is coined to 


33 DLT 231. The actual Turkic poem is in single quote marks, with the bracketed material supplied to clarify 
the translation. Dankoff and Kelly give the Turkic in transcription, and Kashghari's Arabic translation they put 
into English. Here and elsewhere [ modify the translations to render the Turkic more accurately, and use 
Dankoff and Kelly's translation for the Arabic commentary. 
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advise someone to marry."'** 

Kashghari's understanding of these genres clearly includes an implied time frame. 
The proverb is destined for use in a hypothetical situation in the future, while most poems 
describe specific events in legendary history or a regularly occurring event such as a 
season. These poems come after the events they describe and are not meant to affect 
them, while proverbs should be involved in events as ways to define situations and affect 
decisions. Kashghari thinks of proverbs as language that accomplishes social action: with 
his examples, potential users will better understand what to do with it, the judgements or 
suggestions it can make. He seems to be following Farabi's sense that the proverb is a 
way to clearly express difficult things in language that is commonly understood. But he 
leaves little room for creative variation: proverbs have fixed meanings and appropriate 
contexts of use. Like cooking, games, and words that name ethnic groups, Kashghari 
feels proverbs must come with instructions in order to be done right. A translation is not 
enough. 

In contrast, even for love and wisdom poetry, which appears to have a potential for 
social effects, Kashghari does not describe a performance context such as singing to a 


beloved, although the poems themselves sometimes address a particular listener. For 


38 DLT 71, TTD [:158. Dankoff and Kelly use ‘coin’ for the Ar. daraba !-mathal, DLT 374 and 574, which 
should mean ‘to be used’ (Wehr 275). 

It should be pointed out that Kashghari characterizes his proverbs with the Arabic word mathal, but 
nonetheless applies it according to the Tirk idea of a saf or ‘proverb.’ The Turkic word saf has many meanings: 
“proverb, story, report, message, speech, news” [DLT 512}, but when characterized by words denoting a 
language or fixed texts, it consistently refers to the genre | am translating as ‘proverb.’ The flexibility of the 
word does not seem to mean that the genre itself had leaky boundaries. The collection of edited and translated 
Uighur documents by James Hamilton contains several other examples of collections and comments on 
proverbs, also termed saf and 7irk saB. One of these is a short list of proverbs unrelated to the document it is 
written on, like the example I discuss in the next chapter. Collecting proverbs seems to have been a pastime of 
some Uighur scribes. Manuscrits Quigours du IX°-X* siécle de Touen-Houang. Paris: Peeters, 1986.2 vols. pp. 
67-68 and 97-100. 
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example: 


Algil 6giit mindin ogul Grdim _—_ Take counsel from me, son, and seek virtue, 


tila 
boyda ulug bilgd bolup bilgig | Among the people become great in wisdom and share 
iild. it. (DLT 37) 
or 
[kladi mdanig adaq I trampled with my foot 
kérmddip ogri tuzaq I did not see the hidden snare 
igladim andin uzaq I have been suffering a long time 
dmldgil amdi tuzaq. Charmer, heal me now. (DLT 191). 


Kashghari seems to feel such verses are self-evident once translated, and he does not try 
to explain when these might be used. 

Another oral genre that Kashghari includes is the etiological legend. These largely 
recount the naming of places, tribes, and things. He seems to restrict himself to a few of 
the many he says could be told, pleading the length of the stories in some cases (DLT 71, 
513, 542). These legends are generally based in stories from the Shdhndma, although it 
clearly differs from the Persian national epic that Firdausi tells. Dha-l Qarnayn 
(Iskandar, Alexander of Macedon) and Afrasiyab are the major figures that appear in 
these legends. It is here that we see the great importance that these figures had come to 
have for the Tiirks. Dht-l Qarnayn created the staple noodles that Tiirks later named 
tutmac when his Turkic troops complained Tutma ac! "Do not keep us hungry!" (DLT 
227-8, EDPT 457). In this instance, DhG-1 Qarnayn only makes the object which is then 
named by Tiirks. In other cases he creates the names himself but does so unintentionally: 
words he speaks in Persian are misconstrued and through various transformations become 


the names 'Uighur,' 'Chigil,' and 'Tiirkmen.'! 


35 DLT 68, 198, 622-625. Dhi-l Qarnayn is also involved in origins at 57 and 179. 
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Robert Dankoff's article "The Alexander romance in the Diwdn Lughat at-Turk,"'* 
discusses the references to Dhi-! Qarnayn in the dictionary, and concludes that they differ 
so much from the episodes in the Shahnama that a Turkic version of the Alexander 
tradition must have been independent and long-established. While Dankoff concludes 
that the Turkic version was not necessarily Iranian in origin, J. A. Boyle in a very similar 
article concludes that Kashghari must have drawn on a lost Persian version of the 
Alexander Romance.'*’ Boyle's interpretation seems more plausible, since KAashghari 
describes Alexander speaking Persian, which strongly suggests that Persian narrators had 
already given Alexander an Achaemenid genealogy to explain his conquest of the Persian 
Empire.'*® 

In mythical history Afrasiyab plays a somewhat more recent role than Dhd-l Qarnayn, 
and Kashghari’s narratives about him are more numerous. As discussed above, the Tiirks 
identify themselves with the Turan in the Shadhndma, and the Turan hero Afrasiyab from 
that epic is identified with Tonga Alp Ar, the hero of the Turkic narrative songs that 
Kashghari records (DLT 605). For many of the heroic poems Kashghari's annotations 
specify that it is Afrasiyab who is being described or eulogized. The Qarakhanid ruling 
lineage is known to Kashghari, as to many other Muslim historians, as al-i Afrdsiydab 
"The house of Afrasiyab" (DLT 199, 206, 509, 513.) Afrasiyadb and his descendants 


found and name specific places, towns, and buildings. They do not name cultural 


36 Humaniora [slamica | (1973) 233-244. 

87 * Alexander and the Turcs (sic}" in Tractata Altaica .. . Denis Sinar, 1990, pp. 107-117. 

'58 See Robert Hillenbrand "The Iskandar Cycle in the Great Mongol Sdhndma” in M. Bridges and J. Ch. 
Birgel, eds. The Problematics of Power; Eastern and Western Representations of Alexander the Great. Bern: 


Peter Lang, 1996, pp. 209-230. 
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practices or tribes as did Dhi-! Qarnayn, but the dwelling places of Afrasiyab's 


descendants. '*? 


KASHGHARI'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS ISLAM AND THE MUSLIM WORLD 
Kashghari's accounts of legendary origins give very little importance to the role of 
Arab and Iranian culture. Those who created the Turkic world, named it and founded its 
cities have little to do with Islam. Islam was a powerful ideological framework for his 
contemporary understanding of the world, but it gave social and moral order to things as 
they were, rather than explaining the origins of things. Nor does Kashghari seem 
interested in the conversion narratives that explain the origins of Turkic Muslims, 
although they later are an important genre of Turkic traditional history. He mentions 
Satoq Bughra Khan, the Qarakhanid Khan who according to later legends converted the 
Tiirks to Islam, but he makes no mention of the conversion (DLT 206 and 211). 
Kashghari does make reference to the idea of Tiirks descending from a son of Noah 
named Tiirk, but even here diverges from the version of this descent usually given by 
later authors, since he does not say that Tiirk is a son of Yafes (Japhet). In fact, he does 
not mention Noah's other sons at all, although it was a common Islamic historical trope to 
explain the position of different ethnic groups in the dar al-Islam, the Islamic oikumene, 
in terms of their descent from Japhet, Shem, and Ham. Instead Kashghari explains how 


the Tiirks get their name from their ancestor with an analogy to other eponymous 


39 DLT 173, 192, 234, 509, 625. In contrast, Hillenbrand mentions that Alexander is known as founder of 
many cities, and A. Miquel’s article "al-Iskandariyya" in El2, [V:131-132, discusses the many towns and cities 
named after Iskandar. This is another distinction between Kashghari's depiction of Iskander and A frasiyab, and 
that found in other sources. 
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ancestors in Islamic tradition: Kashghari explains that Tiirk was Noah's son's name and 
was applied to all his sons just as Adam's name is applied to all his descendants (since the 
Arabic word for ‘human’ is ddam). And "likewise Rim [Byzantium] is the name of Rim 
son of Esau son of Isaac, God's blessings be upon him, and also his sons were called by 
that name" (DLT 176-77). 

Kashghari refers to these Islamic narratives as common knowledge of true history, not 
as foreign borrowings. As sacred truths, they do not have to be acknowledged as debts or 
gifts. 

In general, although Kashghari invokes the name of Allah to guard against error when 
he reports on some pagan customs and beliefs, he mentions few things that come from the 
Islamic world to the Tiirks: in addition to drawing extensive parallels to show the equality 
of the Arabs and the Tiirks, he seems to feel that the Turkic world created its own culture 
and traditions, and is more likely to impose itself on the rest of the Islamic world than to 
be imposed upon. 

Where he does acknowledge the cultural results of Islamization, he rejects them as not 
authentic Turkic: 

The Tiirks do not have names for the seven days, since the week became known with 

Islam. Also, the names of the months, in the cities, are given in Arabic. The nomads 

and the heathen infidels give them names according to four seasons (DLT 175). 

Here we see the conflict between his cultural and religious ideologies. Islam tended to be 
more closely associated with urban culture, which he wants to reject. Pure Tiirk culture 
such as the traditional names for the seasons is shared by Muslim and infidel nomads, and 


forgotten by those most familiar with the cultural influences that accompanied 


Islamization. 
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Although Kashghari embraces Islam, he does not accept the cultural influences that it 
brought. In order to accept Islam, he must naturalize it as sacred truth outside history, 
forget its introduction by foreigners, and try to correct the cultural marginality of the 
Tiirks in the Muslim world, which was all the more irritating due to the dominance 
Persianized Oghuz Tiirks in the central Islamic lands. 

It appears that since the Shadhndma narratives used to explain Turkic genealogies were 
already so widely known in the Turkic world, Kashghari did not feel he was drawing on 
Iranian culture when he reports many legends based in its narrative. As historical 
tradition, describing the roles of Dhi-! Qarnayn and Afrasiyab in founding and naming 
the Turkic world, he felt the stories of the Shdhndma belonged to Tiirks as much as to 
Iranians. Recording these stories in books did not establish Iranians’ sole rights to 
claiming this heritage or cultural property. Shared belief and practice and widespread 
tradition also authenticated the traditions. The Shdhndma was not a Persian national epic 
but was rather an international epic of Central Asian history. Clearly the versions of the 
Shdhnama that Kashghari is familiar with have less distinct Persian nationalist orientation 


than that of Firdausi's version. 


ENCAPSULATING CULTURE 

Kashghari used three basic arguments to promote an important cultural position for 
the Tiirks within the Muslim world. The first is his constant comparison of Arabs and 
Tiirks to suggest their similarity and equality in cultural terms. The second is that he 
denied the value or criticized the effect of cultural borrowings (in several places he argues 


against Iranian or Arabic origins for things and their names, and claims they originated 
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among the Tiirks.)'° The third is the use of hadith to argue that the Tiirks are attaining 
political power according to Allah’s and Muhammad's words, and through political 
prominence they will become significant donors of culture to the Islamic world. 

But the packaging and presentation of Turkic oral genres to show what makes the 
Tiirks distinct is more important than these arguments. With his detailed canon and 
commentary of Tiirk culture he establishes the bounds for variation within a rich, 
compact, totalizing monument that organizes and gives coherent meaning to Tiirk 
practice. 

As James Fernandez says, a "mission of metaphor" is to objectify and stabilize 
ambiguous and inchoate pronouns (1986: 35). Similarly, written texts are fixed cultural 
representations that offer ways to fix the fluidity of social life into contained, static and 
manipulable forms. Obviously they are open to multiple interpretations and 
recontextualizations, but the operation of creating meaningful objects distinct from social 
activity reifies and congeals culture and history as something happening outside of 
people.'*’ Although people themselves are active in creating and choosing that which 


represents them, such objectified, past, and fixed symbols deny or suppress their 


© In defining yalma, ‘a padded raincoat,’ Kashghari explains that the Iranians borrowed this from the Tirks, 
and the Arabs from them. "No one can say that the Tirks took this word from the Iranians, because I heard it 
from crude Tlirks on the farthest frontiers; also, they have a greater need for raincoats than other people, since 
rain and snow are more plentiful in their lands," DLT 459. The Iranians took diz ‘fortress, castle’ (DLT 435 and 
496), and dag'brand' from Turkic: "It should not be said that [dag] is a word of the Iranians since, compared 
with the Tirks, they have no animals at all, let along names for their brands. Besides, [ have heard this word as 
far as the frontiers of Islam" (DLT 511). 

He accepts that the Oghuz have borrowed many words from the Iranians, but in the language of the pure 
Turks he only accepts ivriq ‘pitcher’ as a borrowing from the Arabs. See DLTa for discussion of the origins he 
attributes to various words. 


'S! One explanation for the origin of the name Uyghur is suggestive of this process of ethnic solidification 
around collective symbols and names. Abd'l-Ghazi argues that it comes from uyu- meaning ‘to clot, congeal.’ 
He explains it thus: "Uyghur is a Tirk word. The meaning is known to all. It means yapisgur ['to stick 
together’]. They say ‘sur uydi [the milk coagulated.]" Rodoslovnaia Turkmen, A. N. Kononov, ed. Moscow- 
Leningrad: 1958, II. 237-238. 
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involvement, naturalizing origins and essentializing the association of people with 
practices, names, or beliefs. The acts of creation and commitment are inverted so that the 
monument or symbol defines the people rather than the other way around. 

Kashghari intended his dictionary to reflect the permanent and enduring of Tiirk 
culture, and serve as a foundation for criticizing processes of cultural change and social 
mixing. Only in his proverbs does he court the possibility of creativity and change, 


although he tries to contain them as well. 


KASHGHARI'S PROVERBS IN HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Bilga Gran sawlarin algil dgiit, Take the speech of wise men as admonition; 
ddgti sawif Gdldsd 6zkd sipdr. if good speech is nourished, it takes root in oneself 
(DLT 512). 

Proverbs are useful poetry, cultural tools for thought and persuasion, and instances of 
authoritative language. In appreciating them, Kashghari is caught in a paradox. He 
wants to preserve them as characteristic instances of Tiirk culture, and yet he shows that 
they vary greatly in form and use. He does not describe how variation and creative 
application are essential to using proverbs, but he demonstrates it through his own 
selection and interpretation of them. 

It is through controlling interpretation and defining contextual connections that 
proverbs are objectified and used as symbols of the collective past or collective thought 
and experience. Proverbs have a complex relationship to culture history, because they 


can shape change while simultaneously suggesting continuity. This chapter will explore 


strategic uses of proverbs in context, as they are used to define situations and shape 
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history. 

Comparison of Kashghari's proverbs with those in the eight-century runic Turkic 
inscriptions from the Second Tiirk Empire suggests only a tenuous historical continuity, 
but closer connections can be found to proverbs in Uighur writings.'*? The proverb used 
by the Counselor Tonyuquq in his early eighth-century runic Turkic monument when 
describing how he decided to support a young candidate for Qaghan, "if you try to 
distinguish a lean ox from a fat ox from behind, you cannot tell which is which,"'*? and 
Kashghari's proverb "A calf that is expected to become a bull stands out among the 
oxen"! reveal very similar use of metaphors based in distinguishing animals in a herd. 
These proverbs suggest a shared cultural focus on herd animals and concern with their 
development that makes them a ready source for metaphorical images of knowing (the 
calf that will become a bull), or not knowing (the distinctions of fat and lean bulls, from 
behind, or from far away, depending on one's reading of the proverb) the future. 

A Chinese source suggests greater continuity from eighth-century Tiirk proverbs to 
those Kashghari collected in the eleventh century. According to the Tang dynastic 
histories, in 752 animosity arose between two Tiirks serving as Tang Military 


Commanders: An Lushan, son of a Sogdian father and Turkic mother, who was later 


' Thus suggesting that the Uighurs and the Qarakhanids are culturally closer than would be so if the 
Qarakhanids were primarily Qarluq in origin. 


‘3 turug buqali sdmiz buqali arqada bélsdr, sémiz buqa turuq buga teyin bilmd= armi§. Tonyuquq W5-6, 
EDPT 813. This perhaps should be translated "if you try to distinguish lean bulls from fat from a distance,” but 
in both cases the metaphorical application is to distinguishing who will be a successful Qaghan in advance. 


‘“ TTD 1:684, DLT 263. The original Tirk version in the dictionary manuscript is boldaG buzagu dkiiz ara 
belgiiliig. The logic and sense seem flawed, since this would translate as "the future calf is evident among the 
oxen.” The Arabic translation offers "A calf that is expected to become a bull is evident among the bulls.” I 
suggest it makes more sense to correct the reading to buga boldaG buzagu Gkiiz ara belgiilig and translate it as I 
have above, although this is an emendation of both the Turkic and the Arabic. 
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famous for his rebellion which almost destroyed the Tang Dynasty, was insulted by 
Geshu Han, son of a Turkic father and Khotanese mother. An Lushan sought the latter's 
friendship but Geshu Han criticized his character, saying they could not be friends 
because "as the ancients say 'It is a bad omen if a wild fox barks at his [own] lair, for he 
has forgotten his origins." Kashghari twice cites a very similar proverb tilkii 6z yinka 
urs uduz bolur, translating it as "When the fox yelps at his own lair he becomes mangy." 
He explains that this is used to rebuke a person who finds fault with his own people (DLT 
39, 446). 

Still more directly connected to al-Kashghari's proverbs is a fragmentary collection 
written in the runic script during the time of the Uighur Idiqut kingdom. It can be dated 
because it is written on the back of a piece of paper that had been used for a letter in 
Chinese dated 925, and it is thus one of the last examples of the use of the runic script for 
Turkic. It was found in a cave that appears to have been sealed at the end of the tenth 
century. James Hamilton and Louis Bazin, in their edition and reconstruction of the 
eleven surviving proverbs, rely on the similarity of these Uighur proverbs with those in 
the Diwan Lugat al-Turk to reconstruct the first proverb to read “One will take a lion with 
a ruse, one will not take (a scarecrow through force)," a proverb that occurs three times in 


Kashghari's dictionary.'* 


43, Edwin G. Pulleyblank, The Background of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan, Oxford University Press, 1955, 
10-11. It is not clear in this source why Geshu Han criticized An Lushan. 


6 4lin arslan tut(ar, kitcin kisgitk) tutmaz, where the parenthetical parts are the reconstructed elements. 
James Hamilton and Louis Bazin, "Un Manuscrit Chinois et Turc Runiforme de Touen-Houang,” Turcica, 
4(1972) 25-42. The manuscript is British Museum Or. 8212 (78-9). Kashghari has this proverb with oyuq 
‘mirage,’ kiisgiik 'scarecrow,' and siégan 'mouse' as the object of the second clause. EDPT 120, 270, 750. DLT 
53, 410, 622. EDPT does not accept ‘scarecrow’ for oyuq, but in TTD (I: 111) uyug foyuq] is read as Modern 
Uyghur qarancuq ‘scarecrow.’ 
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Following this proverb the Uighur runic collection lists five proverbs all pertaining to 


the idea of error in travel, politics, and writing. [ list the texts found in this Uighur runic 


collection and those given by al-Kashghari one hundred and fifty years later, to examine 


the similarities. 
Uighur runic script texts: 


zmazun tip, yerct yaratti; 
yagilmazun tip, bilga urti. 


Zmaz yer ci, 
yanilmaz bilga, 
unitmaz otigci, 
yanilmaz bitkadi. 


Bilgdlig yapilmaz, 
yerdilig azmaz. 


Yagilmasar bilga bol(maz); 
azmasar yerci bolmaz. 


(Yagil)ma(z b)itikaci yog. 
A(zmaz yerci) yoq. 


Kashghari's Turkic texts: 


Yazmas atim bolmas, 
yagilmas bilgad bolmas. 


Yazmas atim yagmur, 
yanilmas bilgd yapqu. 


Ula bolsa yol azmas, 
bilig bolsa s6z yazmas. 


In order not to get lost, he created the guide; 
in order not to err, he created the counselor. 


A guide that does not get lost, 

a counselor that does not err, 

an advocate that does not forget, 
a scribe that does not err. 


With a counselor one will not err, 
with a guide one will not get lost. 


If one did not err there would be no counselors; 

If one did not lose the way there would be no guides. 
(This could also be translated "If he does not make 
mistakes, he will not become a sage. [fhe does not get 
lost, he will not become a guide.") 


There is no scribe who does not err; 
there is no guide that does not get lost. 


There is no marksman who does not miss, 

there is no counselor who does not err (DLT 470. I 
would suggest "Without missing one will not became a 
marksman, without error one will not become wise"). 


The shot that does not miss is the rain, 
the counselor who does not err is an echo. (DLT 610, 
EDPT 951.) 


If there is a marker, one will not lose the road, 


if there is wisdom, words will not err (DLT 58, TTD 
123). 
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Clearly, Kashghari was not the first to concern himself with the collection of Turkic 
proverbs: even though this Uighur collection is a brief fragment written on a single piece 
of paper, it reveals the enduring interest iat Turkic intellectuals had in such lists of 
traditional wisdom. That they are collected as wisdom sayings is clear from the emphasis 
on analogies between wise thought and skills in other domains of activity. The proverbs 
suggest ways to think about the relationship between knowledge, experience, guidance, 
and action. 

While the similarity of structure and sense suggest closely related cultures, the 
differences between the particular images used point to important differences in the 
cultural context within which these two collections originated. The images of the Uighur 
proverbs suggest currency in elite urban scribal culture, in which counselors and scribes 
both serve the ruling class, and their abstract functions are clarified by comparison with 
the more concrete tasks of the guides (yerci) that urban merchants would employ to lead 
their trading caravans. On the other hand, the Tiirks among whom Kashghari has 
collected his proverbs seem more familiar with using markers themselves to follow the 
road, and they compare them to wisdom that keeps words on the correct path. The sage 
or counselor (bilgd) is compared to arrow shots, archers, and echoes, rather than to 
scribes and guides. Kashghari's disdain for urban Tiirks, whether Uighurs or Oghuz, 
apparently leads him to prefer metaphors for guidance and wisdom drawn from self- 
sufficient nomadic life of the steppe and mountain. 

Kashghari himself offers evidence for the value Uighurs placed on proverbs when he 
explains that the Uighurs "have a public crier who cries out everyday and teaches wise 


sayings,” and gives as an example 
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Uygur, yigaé uzun kas, Uighurs, cut wood long, 
tamiir qisga kas. cut iron short (DLT 269). 


By including the initial ethnonym Uighur in his quotation of the proverb, Kashghari 
stresses the ethnic specificity of this proverbial reference to urban crafts. Among 
Kashghari's other proverbs none refer to urban crafts, while the skills and tools involved 
in hunting, animal husbandry, butchering, farming, and household crafts such as sewing 
and cooking are common sources of imagery. He avoids urban, Oghuz and Uighur songs 
and proverbs, although he includes their dialect words and grammatical forms as useful 
shibboleths for distinguishing ethnic cultures. Proverbs, poems, and legends reflect 
cultural knowledge and wisdom, of which he records little that is not from the "pure 


Turks." 


PROVERBS AND VERSE 

My discussion of Kashghari’s proverbs is part of my presentation of the literary 
history that leads up to the muqams songs. As many folklorists have pointed out genres 
such as proverbs interact with other cultural practices, and should not be studied in 
isolation. The material that is used in one genre has different significance and expression 
in other genres. Generic bounds are always going to be leaky if they are productive parts 
of culture, because they are not created through repetition, but creative reinvention of 
materials from on-going and changing social experience. 

While Turkic proverbs do not conform to a formal poetic system or structure, they are 
intimately related to Turkic poetry. Here I examine the connections of the proverbs and 


poetry in Kashghari's dictionary, and in the next chapter, I suggest that the first Muslim 
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Turkic literary authors used a proverbial style to compose wisdom poetry in an effort to 
challenge the importance of Persian and Arabic literature in the Islamic world. 

While Kashghari thought that recording oral expressive culture was a sufficient 
demonstration of the value of the Tiirks, early Muslim poets in Turkic sought to create a 
written literary tradition based in oral proverbial style. Only when Turkic poetry adopted 
a thoroughly Persianate style after the Mongol conquest did Turkic poets abandon 
proverbial style and the effort to compose distinctively Turkic written literature.'*? And 
even when Persianate poetry was the dominant literary form among Tiirks, there are 
indications that proverbial style remained an important oral form among Turkic Sufi 
teachers, as I will discuss in Chapter Five. 

Kashghari includes several examples of verse in different variants of the same stanza 
that show differences much like those found among the repeated poverbs. Many verses 


convey moral messages similar to those of proverbs. Kashghari identitifes the lines 


Bardi drdn qonuq kériuip Gone are men who consider it a blessing when they see 
qutqa saqar, a guest, 

Qaldi yawuz oyugq kériip remain only vile ones who move their tents when they 
dwni yigar. see a scarecrow. (DLT 55) 


and the variation 


'§7 Robert Dankoff cites Gandjet, Gabain, and Tekin as scholars on Turkic verse who point out that the 
assonance, syntactic parallelism, and initial rhyme that is characteristic of "primitive Turkic verse” are also 
characteristic of Turkic proverbs, riddles, and oracular sayings, leading to the conclusion that verse has its 
origins in these other kinds of highly charged speech. He gives examples from Kashghari of four verses based 
on proverbs, and three examples of verses that demonstrate the contextual use of proverbs. He suggests that this 
method becomes the compositional principle of the Qutadgu Bilig, and argues that Yisuf used the Qutadgu 
Bilig, "to establish a Turkic wisdom tradition alongside the Arab and Iranian traditions within the larger frame of 
Islamic culture.” "Inner Asian Wisdom Traditions in the Pre-Mongol Period," JAOS, 101 (1981) 1, pp. 87-95. 
Further evidence for the continuity of interaction between verse and proverbs, and especially the focus on bilig 
‘wisdom’ and drddm ‘virtue’ that becomes important in the Quiadgu Bilig can be found in the Uighur-script 
verses edited and translated by W. Bang and G.R. Rachmati in "Lieder aus Alt-Turfan,” -fsia Major, 9 (1933), 
129-40. 
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Bardi Gran qonuq bulup Gone are men who consider it a blessing when they find 


qutqa sagar, a guest, 
Qaldi alig oyug kériip dwni remain only weak [evil, deceitful?] ones who move 
yigar. their tents when they see a scarecrow. (DLT 193) 


as examples of verses, despite the strong moral judgement they offer.'"* 

Although Kashghari makes a clear distinction between the proverbs and the verses 
that he cites by labelling each example that he gives, there are many overlaps in form and 
theme. Exchanges among proverb and verse can be seen in the proverb 


Yazidaqi stiwlin edargali When you hunt pheasant in the field, 
adwdadki taqagu iéginma. do not let the hens in the house escape, (DLT 224) 


and the verse 


Qolda§ bila yaras gil, Agree with a friend, 

qarsip adin tidiirmd, do not oppose him and choose another; 

bak tut yawas taqagu, guard the domestic hens, 

sitwlin yazin eddrmd. do not chase pheasants in the field (DLT 449, EDPT 
68). 


A similar interchange occurs between the proverb 


Tay atitsa at tinur, When the colt is considered a horse, the horse rests, 
ogul Grdosa ata tinur. when the boy is considered a man the father rests (DLT 
112). 


and the verse 


Tdgiir mdnig sawimni Convey my words 

bilgalakd ay, say to the wise ones 

tinur qali atitsa "(the mare) rests if it becomes a horse, 

qisragq sani tay. (if) the colt is among the young mares." (DLT 112 and 
514) 


Obviously proverb ideas and forms can be used as reported or direct speech in verse. But 


‘48 Clauson translates the Arabic for the second part as "those who, when they see a mirage, strike their tents” 
(EDPT 135, 270-71). As was noted above for the proverb "take a lion through a ploy, not a scarecrow through 
force," the Arabic given for oyug can mean both 'scarecrow’ and 'mirage.’ Clauson does not make clear why both 
the Arabic and Turkic mean ‘mirage’ and ‘scarecrow.’ Instead of oyuq in this proverb sidyan ‘mouse’ is also used. 
Clearly the verse, like the proverbs, are based in a structure of ideas as well as particular images, and certain 
closely related words or expressions of similar ideas can be substituted for each other. 
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the transformation of proverb to verse is not the same as that between different versions 
of a proverb or a verse. A proverb or verse can vary by simply changing lexical items 
within it, while a verse that incorporates a proverb reorganizes it according to the generic 
patterns of verse. 

When Ka4shghari uses the same verse or proverb twice in his dictionary, he is 
consistent in labelling the genre, despite lexical and structural changes. Single line 
proverbs are as short and pithy as possible. Multi-line proverbs are internally structured 
to maximize syntactic and sound parallelism between the parts. Verse, on the other hand, 
subordinates such compact organization to its own dominant structuring principles of 
rhyme, consistent line length and rhythm. Hence, although the first proverb given above 


has little sound parallelism, its line is structured according to logical contrasts: 


yazi-daqi stiwlin eddrgdli 
field-in pheasant hunting-while 
aw-daki taqagu icgin-ma, 
house-in hen let escape-not 


while the verse use of this idea rearranges the lexical elements to form consistent rhyming 
seven syllable lines, grouped as 2+2+3, in an ABCB rhyme. The logical contrast of 
hunting wild pheasants and guarding domestic hens is still prominent but the syntactic 
parallelism is sacrified. In inter-generic transformation, it is the idea that is preserved, 
while the form changes. This further supports the idea that proverbs should be thought of 
a genre in which cognitive structure dominates, while verbal structure is the most 
effective and memorable expression of that cognitive form. 

The second proverb is highly parallel on both sound and syntactic levels, but the verse 


violates syntactic parallelism to match the framing verb ay 'say' and the noun fay 'colt,' as 
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well as the second person singular imperative verb tdgiir 'make them reach, convey’ with 
the third person singular future verb ¢inur ‘will rest.' By paralleling the line that 
introduces the proverb with the proverb itself, the poem fractures the proverb's syntactic 
parallelism and the proverb is no longer readily decontextualized, but becomes bound to 
its poetic context. 

The interaction of the two genres in these verses that transform proverb structure but 
leave the ideas recognizeable makes each one more meaningful and useful. The cultural 
options and strategies available in one generic form depends on those in all other forms, 
including obviously material culture, political speech, religious beliefs, and historical 


narratives. 


FREEZING THE FRAME 

The contents of Kashghari's collection of Turkic culture reflects dynamic cultural 
interactions, but in framing these contents he creates a representation of static culture and 
meaning, denying change and performance. For Kashghari in his historical predicament, 
change is the threat of Oghuz Tiirk culture mixing with Iranian culture, and the only 
certain defense against such contamination is what Malcolm Chapman has described as 
"freezing the frame”: making culture into a bulwark against history.'"*? Although as 
events or actions, culture and history are co-extensive, the patterns of activity and 
expectations that people abstract from history can be reified into a static culture when 


history seems to be threatening one's power to determine one's own future. This is 


49 “Freezing the Frame’: Dress and Ethnicity in Brittany and Gaelic Scotland” in Dress and Ethnicity: 
Change Across Space and Time. Joanne Eicher, ed. Oxford: Berg, 1995, pp. 8-28. 
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Kashghari's concern. 

Kashghari relies on the culture of practical daily life and language, rather than shared 
religion or genealogy to define the people who are pure Tiirks. He rejects the culture of 
Tiirks who are too close to Iranians, and points out that some Tiirk infidels are pure 
Tiirks. He generally uses nomadic tribal identities to indicate which groups of Tiirks 
have preserved pure Tiirk culture, but even there he recognizes that tribal genealogies are 
flexible: he describes the Yemdk as a tribe of Tiirks, ‘considered by us to be Qipéaq, but 
the Qipéaq Tiirks reckon themselves a different party' (DLT 456). His dominant concern 
is cultural identity, marked by behavior. Kashghari participates in a tradition of inter- 
cultural and inter-ethnic disputes and objectifications that, while disapproved of by 
official Islam, seems to have been an important concern among Tiirks, Arabs and Iranians 
at least as early as the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 

Although Kashghari's collection techniques are not very clear, it is known that he 
probably spent seven years compiling his dictionary. His material was very selective: he 
rejected terms and ideas that were associated with foreign and urban educated culture. He 
avoids religious and political history, courtly topics, urban crafts, and literary activities. 
Instead of recent history of the Turkic peoples diverging, he discusses the shared pre- 
Islamic history of the Tiirks as descendants of Afradsiyab in the narratives taken from the 
Shahnama and as descendants of Tonga Alp Er in the heroic songs. 

In addition to avoiding a history of cultural change, Kashghart avoids dynamic 
genres. Although one of his definitions for term Adig is "a joke that is current among the 
people of a city in a given year and that tongues wag about,” and even gives an example 


of its use in a sentence, bu yil bu kiig kdldi “This year this joke came in" (DLT 500), 
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KAashghari does not report a single joke in the entire dictionary. And he denies the 
dynamism of proverbs and verses, not acknowledging the creation of new forms and 
meanings. 

Kashghari assumes that culture is static and shared within a community, so that it 
should be learned as characteristic items rather than patterned creativity. The cultural 
content he presents in his bounded text are shibboleths for distinguishing pure Tiirks and 
those who have mixed and changed. In his quest to describe the permanent cultural forms 
that characterizes the behavior and speech of the pure rural Tiirks, he finds that the most 
important genres are proverbs, songs, and from all the possible aspects of material 
culture, cooking.'™ 

The songs and legends present shared ideas about the past and the natural and social 
world, while the proverbs are shared ways to think about the present and shape the future: 
they are guides to behavior, standards for dealing with situations that might come up. 
They are not given in terms of what was done with them in the past, but what can and 
should be done with them in the future. They are generative ways to creatively apply 
Tiirk culture to preserve the Tiirk essence of behavior. 

Kashghari felt that recording pure Tiirk culture was the best way to preserve and 
protect it, creating standards for distinguishing genuine Turkic tradition from spurious. 
His contemporary, Yusuf Khass Hajib, was the first of a series of Turkic authors who 


used Turkic oral cultural resources to create a tradition of written literature that was like 


1° Interestingly, Kashghari’s choice to describe food in detail contrasts with its near absence from the songs 
and proverbs he cites. Animal meats, butter, salt, and medicines are the only foods mentioned in the proverbs. 
In contrast Kashghari includes many songs that mention martial subjects and translates the names of pieces of 
armor and weapons into Arabic, but he gives no details of their construction or use. 
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Iranian and Arabic literature in form, while maintaining distinctively Turkic style and 
content. Turkic authors after Kashghari created literature that combined Turkic language 
and its concepts and poetic principles of proverbial composition with Arabo-Persian 


rhyme schemes and generic frame and an Islamic orientation. 
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Chapter Four 


MUSLIM TURKS CREATING LITERARY CULTURE 


At the same time that Mahmid al-Kashghari was writing his dictionary to catalogue the 
royal and proper Turkic of the Qarakhanid empire, the Qarakhanid scholar Yisuf was 
composing the long didactic poem known as the Qutad gu Bilig (‘The wisdom of royal 
glory’), the first surviving instance of Muslim Turkic literature directed at a Turkic 
audience. As the author of the verse prologue tells us, Yusuf presented the poem to the 
Qarakhanid ruler TaBghach Bughra Khan at Kashghar in 1069-70, and was rewarded with 
many robes honor and the title Khass Hajib "Privy Chamberlain.” 

Although composed within the same decade and by authors from the same 
Qarakhanid milieu, the Quiadgu Bilig and the Diwan Lugat al-Turk are very different. 
Where Mahmid al-Kashghari addressed Arab readers with an annotated canon of the 
authentic Turk cultural practices of Turk nomads outside of cities, Ydsuf Khass Hajib 
introduces his Qaghan and courtly audience to a radically hierarchical vision of how Turk 
society should be organized and governed. Yusuf draws on Iranian political theory and 
Islamic religious philosophy to express ethical theories for life in elite society, in which 
only ascetics and members of the ruling classes can attain high moral stature. Yisuf's 
highly idealized political and ethical theory is based in foreign ideas and excludes the 
bodun, the 'people,' in favor of the rulers, intellectuals and ascetics. 


Kashghari uses the apparent stability of proverbs to characterize pure Turk culture, 
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but has to work to suppress the potential for innovation inherent in proverb metaphor. In 
Yusuf's didactic narrative poem we find proverbs and other parallelisms used as 
innovative compositional techniques. When Yusuf quotes or composes proverbs he 
organizes the ideas and words to fit into a fixed pattern of rhythm and rhyme. Unlike the 
integration of proverbs into verse discussed at the end of the last chapter, Yusuf identifies 
proverbs and wisdom poetry as quoted speech that can be readily decontextualized from 
the rest of the poem. The quotations remain texts separable from context, either as 
independent lines or couplets, or as quatrains distinguished by an AABA rhyme that 
isolates them from the rhymed couplets that Ydsuf uses elsewhere in the poem. 

Where Kashghari constructs his dictionary around several oral genres, using texts 
collected from others without editing, but explaining their value, origins and meanings in 
entirely separate Arabic commentary, Yisuf creates all of his poem's 6645 rhyming 
couplets himself, including couplets and quatrains that he introduces as quotes but always 
within his consistent overall verse structure. Even where he uses proverbs, he alters them 
so they do not violate the consistent rhyme scheme and eleven-syllable lines. When 
Yusuf presents what he terms a Turkic proverb he uses the words o/ 'that' and bu 'this' to 
pad an underlying more parsimonious Turkic proverb: 
uqus korki til ol bu til korki s6z The beauty of intellect is the tongue, the beauty of 

the tongue is words, 
kisi k6rki yuiz ol bu yiiz kérki k6z, _ the beauty of a person is the face, the beauty of the 
face is the eyes (I. 274). 
Its four syntactically identical but variable length lines could be reconstructed as: 
uqus kérki til, 
til korki s6z, 
kisi korki yiiz, 


yliz kérki kéz. 
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Although he pads the form of the proverbs, Yusuf retains their distinctiveness as 
independent texts. In his introductory comments, Ydasuf uses a one line proverb to argue 
for his enduring contribution to the reputation of Qaghan TaBghach Bughra Khan thus: 


di kacki s6z ol mdsdalda kdlir A very old phrase has come down as a proverb, 


"Ata orni ati oSulqa qalir."” "The place and name of the father remain for the son." 

Ata orni qaldi ati ma bild So the father’s place remained, and with it his name, 

Adin ma taqi bolsu mipmipula May they increase a thousand thousand times. (QB 
110-111) 


Yusuf goes on to explain that by offering this book to the Qaghan he makes a gift of 
eternal writing unique among the many evanescent objects given to the Qaghan. Only 


through writing will the Qaghan's name remain in the world. 


Kitabqa bitindi bu Xaqan ati, Into this book the Khaqan [Qaghan]'s name has 
been written, 
Bu at mdagii qaldi ay tarkdn quti. And this name will eternally remain, oh fortunate 


lord (QB 115). 

Yusuf uses the proverb in his argument, but quotes it as a distinct and authoritative piece 
of past discourse, and then repeats the sense to turn it to his purpose of describing how he 
has made it possible for the Qaghan's name to last. The proverb establishes the principle 
that genetic descent determines the reputation and social position, but its application to 
the Qaghan's name and place has to be made clear, especially since the implication is that 
he is like a father to the nation. Although Yusuf uses the proverb's authoritative 
statement about inheriting reputation to underwrite the more novel value of books as 
stable written containers for preserving reputations, he ends up implying that the book 
offers more assurance of eternal memory than descent. 

Yusuf often introduces proverbs as quotations, and then explains and expands them 


(QB 319, 880, 1623, 1798, 1826, 3514). But in addition to including existing proverbs, 
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Yusuf also composes the wise speech of his characters in a style that is modeled on 
proverbs. These speeches are highly parallelistic in sound and syntax, using extensive 
logical analogies and contrasts to organize ideas. 

Ytsuf's proverbs and proverbial style are vehicles for content drawn from a variety of 
foreign sources, but usually attributed to Turkic or unspecified political elites, heroes, 
philosophers and poets. His composition consists of collected and invented wisdom 
content that is recontextualized poetically in a Turkic proverbial style and narratively 
within a frame tale about a philosophical debate in an idealized Turkic courtly context. 
Although the characters of Wide Awake (Od gurmis), Full Moon (Ay Toldi) and his son 
Highly Praised (Ogdiilmis), and King Rising Sun (Kin Togdi Elig) and the frame story 
are newly created and not inherently Turkic, Yisuf's poem revolves around wisdom 
expressed in traditional Turkic proverb poetics, adjusted to fit within fixed syllable 
counts. The scholars who argue that this work is non-Turkic because Ydsuf invented his 
proverbs and sayings around ideas acquired from many sources, Turkic and otherwise, 
fall prey to the idea that proverbs can only be traditional pieces of wisdom "polished in 
the mouths of the masses" rather than individual creations.'*! As I have shown in 
preceding chapters, Turkic proverbs are both conventional, easily recognized ideas and 
forms, and creative rhetorical strategies reworking diverse expressive resources to fit 
novel occasions of use. 

Yusuf plays on convention and creativity in his composition and use of Turkic 


proverbs. Since proverbs are understood as valuable, well-known, and enduring wisdom, 


‘S| This is the same critique that some of the present editors use to define authentic "Uyghur" muqam 
tradition and exclude individual creation by performers as distortion of the originals. 
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their generic markers can be used to create new proverbial phrases that are appreciated 
both for their original expression of ideas, and their appearance of traditionality. Novel 
proverbs can be presented as accepted and meaningful wisdom. Because beauty and 
order suggest truth, people are willing to accept a new but generically well-formed 
proverb as having the authority of more familiar and accepted ones. Proverbial style is 


perfect packaging for the conceptual innovations Yusuf wants to introduce. 


MAHMUD AND YUSUF 

Where Mahmid al-K4ashghari rejects non-Turk elite culture and ideas, Yusif Khass 
Hajib embraces them, although he assigns them a putative Turkic origin, and puts many 
foreign expressions into Turkic form. Ydsuf's English translator, Robert Dankoff, has 
shown that many of Ydsuf's Turkic idioms and abstract terms are loan translations, or 
calques, from Persian.'*? But Ydsuf also directly borrows specialized and abstract 
vocabulary, mostly nouns. When Yisuf's character Highly Praised describes skills that 
an envoy should learn to demonstrate his wit, he includes Arabic and Persian words for 
poetry, astrology, medicine, geometry, backgammon and chess, while the terms for polo, 
archery, fowling and hunting are all given in Turkic form (QB 2830-2836). Ydasuf 
borrows many technical religious nouns such as namdz 'prayer,' jamd at 'religious 


community,’ haj ‘pilgrimage,’ ruza ‘fast,’ and td at ‘obedience, service, devotion’ from 


'2 Yisuf Khass Hajib, Wisdom of Royal Glory (Kutadgu Bililg); A Turko-lslamic Mirror For Princes. 
Translated, with an introduction and notes by Robert Dankoff. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983:10- 
12, 264-267. My translations are based in Dankoff's work, but modified since Dankoff often abridges aspects of 
the original. | quote Yisuf’s text as QB with the couplet number from Abdurehim Otkur's edition and translation 
into Modern Uyghur: Qutadgu bilik, Abdurehim Otkur, et al, eds., Uriimchi: Sinjap X4lq Nagriyati, 1985. This 
edition matches Dankoffs line numbering exactly, since both are based on Rahmeti Arat's critical edition 
(Kutadgu Bilig I. Metin, Istanbul: 1947). 
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Arabic (QB 3230-3242). His willingness to borrow abstract terms from Arabic varies 
according to who is speaking, and whether the context suggests an Islamic basis to the 
ideas. The following couplet in a discussion of largely Islamic ideas about the meaning 
of death uses the rhyme and logical reversal of the Arabic words ni mdt ‘wealth, ease, joy' 


and mihnat 'sorrow' to reinforce its message. 


Ay ni mat idisi 6liim mihnatig Ah, master of wealth, to you death is your sorrow, 
ay mihndt idisi 6liim ni ‘matin Ah, master of sorrow, death is your wealth (QB 
6377). 


Yusuf and Mahmid thus differ in their ideas about borrowing from Arabs and Persians: 
Mahmitd resists any suggestion of borrowing secular non-Turkic culture, and while he 
accepts Islam, he mentions its historical tradition very little, and rejects its cultural 
influences on Turk tradition. He presents Turkic language, culture and history as 
completely separate--but comparable--from the Arabic cultural and linguistic context in 
which he explains it. Turks have a distinctive and stable culture, that must be isolated 
from historical involvement with Persians and Arabs. 

On the other hand, Ydasuf sees Turkic proverbial style as a way to introduce foreign 
elite cultural ideas to reform Turkic ethical, political and religious philosophy, while 
concealing its foreign origins. Either to appeal to his patron and readers, or to avoid 
indicating his debt to foreign sources, he attributes most of the ideas and sayings to 
Turkic officials, heroes, and religious figures. Dankoff shows that the Qutadgu Bilig "is 
suffused with Islamic learning" including many hadiths and quotations from the Qur'an, 
yet Ydsuf makes "no direct reference to any Islamic source" (1983:16). But by using 
many Arabic words he makes the first known effort to integrate Arabic expressive 


resources into Turkic literary language. Ytsuf also synthesizes a balance between Turkic 
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and foreign poetic form, adapting the Arabic mutaqdrib meter which agrees with the 
Turkic preference for an eleven-syllable line, and the masnavi form of rhymed couplets 
which are also not unusual in Turkic. His poem also begins in conventional Islamic form, 
with the Bismi’llah, and praise of God, of the Prophet, and of the four companions of the 
Prophet. 

In his conclusion, Ytsuf explains the difficulty of making Turkic into a literary 
language in an extended metaphor. Yisuf distinguishes this explanatory conclusion as a 
frame around his narrative by putting it in monorhyming couplets on -ra, apparently a 
adaptation of the Arabic gasidah form: 


Alig sundum us man bilikni tilap I stretched this hand seeking wisdom 
s6zlig s6zkd tizdim SaSurdum ura _ word to word | spaced them out (like a string of 


pearls) (EDPT 572, 858) 
kdyik tagi kérdiim bu ttirkéd (Like) wild deer and asses I saw these Turkic words 
soziig (EDPT 466) 
ani aqru tuttum yaqurdum ara I gently held and drew them near. 


He goes on to describe how he caressed them and won their affection, but they would 
sometimes shy away and rebel. He took them in his hands and followed in their tracks, 
and their sweet fragrance began to spread.'*? 

In his introduction to the poem he restricts himself to pointing out that "words when 
they are written down remain and circulate throughout the world" (QB 114), and then 
when Highly Praised describes the skills of a royal secretary, writing is again described: 
“All fine words must be written down, lest they be forgotten. If not for the prevalence of 


writing among men, how would you have learned these words of wisdom? Who would 


'SS QB 6616-6619. The fragrance suggests the musk deer that were an important trade item and poetic image 
associated with the region of Khotan. 
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relate to us of bygone times? How could we verify oral evidence?" Writing is used to 
send messages, to conduct the business of ruling, and to control the state treasury. The 
sword and the pen control the state and its resources (QB 2696-2720). Beyond this and 
the image of gathering and stringing pearls in Turkic, Yusuf says nothing about the 
mechanics of giving foreign wisdom Turkic form, and only explicitly cites three quotes 
from non-Turkic sources (Dankoff 1983:10). However, Yisuf's near contemporaries, the 
author or authors of the verse and prose prologues found in some copies of the Qutadgu 
Bilig state, "In Arabic and Persian there are many books, but in our tongue this is the sum 
of intellect" (QB verse prologue 73) and, "The sages of Chin and Machin have all agreed 
that in the eastern realm and in all the lands of Turkistan, in the language of Bugra Xan 
and in the lexicon (/ugdtindd) of the Turks no one has composed a finer book" (QB prose 
prologue 10-11, Dankoff 1983:260, translation modified). Both prologues equate this 
book with the wisdom literature of other traditions. 

Mahmid al-Kashghari and Ydisuf Khass Hajib have profoundly different attitudes 
about contemporary culture. Mahmid feels that native Turkic culture is being lost 
through inter-ethnic contact, and to help preserve Turkic culture gives detailed 
descriptions of everything ethnically distinctive to the Turks, especially the activities and 
expressive culture of daily life. Ydasuf sees the morals and ideas of his time as fallen, 
influenced by the lower classes and women, and the ‘dat as a time when elite ethics were 
better. Ydsuf avoids discussing food, work, trade and the homes and lives of ordinary 
people, except in general terms when explaining how members of the elite should relate 
to people in different social roles and classes (QB 4165-4676). 


Where Yusuf divides Turks into social classes and seeks foreign sources for 
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reforming elite moral cultivation, Mahmid distinguishes Turks in terms of adherence to 
authentic culture and wants to end the contamination of Turkic culture by canonizing and 
preservation of the oral and material culture of the groups he identifies as pure. To 
present the foreign ideas that he thinks will reform decayed morals, Yisuf portrays two 
idealized figures who explain two different moral systems. The figure Highly Praised 
represents the ideal of a practical counselor (vizir) who serves and instructs King Rising 
Sun, while Wide Awake represents the ideal of a the world-renouncing Sufi ascetic who 
resists Rising Sun's entreaties to come join him at his court. 

Ydsuf's extended dialogue does not resolve into a conclusion but remains open-ended, 
validating both the Sufi wisdom of Wide Awake as well as the practical ethics of Highly 
Praised. This dialogue presents a debate between the principles of ethical but worldly 
power and the spiritual merit that does not recognize secular hierarchies and honors, both 
in Islam in general and specifically in the Islamicizing Turkic world. As Dankoff 
demonstrates, Yisuf’s narrativized dialogue reflects contemporary debates among 
Muslim and Sufi philosophers over the relative merits of the principles of ‘uzla 
(withdrawal from the world) and muydlata (mixing with society), and is especially close 
to the discussion of these two moral ideas by the famous philosopher al-Ghazali. This is 
a debate over how to understand the relationship between this life and the next: Wide 
Awake's allegorical role and name are suggested in the hadith "men are asleep, and when 
they die, they awaken." The debate is between Highly Praised's practical commitments to 
this world without denying the next, and Wide Awake's sole commitment to the next 
world, denying the demands of this one as much as possible (Dankoff 1983:22-27). 


Although Yisuf's work does not defend a single ethical system, both philosophies 
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have Islamic origins, while the general stress on elitist hierarchies includes ideas from 
Iranian strands of socio-political philosophy. Islamic ideas are also key in the speeches 
of the King and those of Yusuf himself in the introduction and conclusion of his poem. 
That he chose an innovative narrative frame for his philosophical debate, that he wrote in 
Turkic, and that his work remained little known in the larger Muslim world does not 
detract from his importance as a complex Muslim philosopher.'* That Highly Praised 
and Wide Awake are close companions, and call each other brother demonstrates the 


complementarity between these two important Islamic philosophies of Ytsuf's time. 


IDEOLOGIES OF IDENTITY, CHARACTER, DESCENT AND EXPERIENCE 


In Yasuf's work, Highly Praised describes the inheritance of moral characteristics. 


Bu baklikkd aSnu tip dsli kardk, To be a beg one must have good roots, 

Atim alp qatig quré yana tog yurdk. Be a marksman or hero, tough and hardy. 

Atasi bag Grsd ogul togdi bag, If the father is a beg then the son is born a beg, 
Ogul togsa bag ham atalari tdg. If the son is born a beg he will be like his father. 


(QB 1949-50) 
Good breeding is closely related to avoiding mixing species or social types, and 


especially avoiding bad social influences: 


'S* In contrast to Kashghari's dictionary, Ydsuf’s work did have an ongoing significance among Turks and is 
known from three different copies, one of which was done in the Uighur “Turki” script used at Timurid courts as 
a symbol of Turkic tradition pre-dating the adoption of the Arab script, and used for copying treasured texts. 
Facsimile editions of both the Tashkent manuscript in Arabic script and the Vienna manuscript in Uighur script 
have been published in Xinjiang. Ydsuf Xas Hajib, Qutadgu bilik, (Colophon: Qutadgu biliknin Pargana 
nusyisi] Uramchi: Sinjap X4lq Nagriyati, 1985; Qutadgu bilik. (Colophon: Qutadgu biliknin Vena nusyisi.] 
Urimchi: Sinjag Xalq Nagriyati, 1985. 
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Oziipkd tapdasi tutungil adas, Take your friends from among your equals, 
Tapdslig tapdasi bila ol tidas. An equal with its equal will have the same hair 
(color). 


Kisi yilqi qus qurt dz dgrin bilir People, beasts, birds and worms know their own 


herd. 
Qara qus oriip qus bila kad Black birds and white birds always keep their 
yiraq. distance. (QB 4193, 4196, 4199. Compare QB 


1624, 2250-2255.) 

King Rising Sun even argues that the virtue inherited through good family origins is 

permanent even in bad company, while that acquired by imitation is lost when one spends 

time in bad company (QB 881). But Highly Praised disagrees with this theory of 
inherited qualities and argues that while wisdom (dilig) can be learned, intellect (uqus) is 
innate as a gift from God (QB 1825-8, see Dankoff's discussion of the distinction, 

1983:11-12). 

Kashghari generally classifies people in cultural rather than genetic or class terms, 
and clearly believes that cultural character is acquired, not inherited. He bases his entire 
dictionary in the premise that ethnic distinctions are not genetic characteristics but 
cultural attainments: 

Qilié tatiqsa i§ yuncir, When a sword rusts the affairs suffer, 

Gr tatiqsa dt tindir. when a man (Turk) assumes the morals of Persian 
his flesh begins to stink. ("To advise a person to be 
steadfast and to live among his own kind." DLT 
407) 

But Kashghari also presents proverbs that reflect Turkic ideas that character and other 

aspects of identity are transmitted genetically: 


Ata ogfi ataé tugar. The father’s son is born like the father. (DLT 309) 


As with Yisuf's proverbs, images of genetic identity are linked with experiences of 
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animals: 

Mis ogfi muyavu tugar. "The child of a cat (can) miaow at birth,” for taking 
after parents. (DLT 271, literally, ‘the kitten is born 
miaowing’'). 

But Kashghari's proverbs show more concern with the inheritance of social identity and 


situations than with ethnic, moral and behavioral attributes. Kashghari explains that 


Kari§ yagri ogulqa qalir The sore on the withers remains for the son. (DLT 
186 and 46) 
and 
Atasi acig almila yesa When the father eats a sour apple it sets his son's 
ofglinip tisi qamar teeth on edge. (DLT 421) 


express ideas about inheriting reputation and position in society. In the Diwdn Lugat al- 
Turk, the proverbs about inheritance clearly relate more to personal and family situations, 
rather than the abstractions about politics, class identity, and moral qualities. Kashghari 


gives many proverbs based in concrete family relationships which are rarely mentioned 


by Yusuf. 

Yatnig yaglig tiktisindd The kinsman's bloody fist is better than a stranger's 

oznig qanlig yudrugq yeg. rich food. (DLT 462-3) 

Qapdas qama urur, Sons of one father and different mothers beat each 

Ogdds orii tartar. other roughly, sons of same mother help one 
another. (DLT 611) 

Awdaki buzagu okiiz bolmas. The house calf never becomes a bull. (Describing 


somone who has honor and virtue, but is seen as a 
child by his kin. DLT 224) 


Several of Kashghari's proverbs depict conflict and antipathy between the generations, 


especially father and son. 


Oglan suw tokar, The boy pours the water, 
ulug yani sin. the old man [slips in it and} breaks his shin. (DLT 273) 
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Ata toni ogulqa yarasa, When the father’s clothes fit the son 
atasin tilamas. he does not want his father. (He wants the inheritance, 
or he is independent, DLT 480) 

Anasi tawliig yuwqa yapar, The mother is clever for she bakes thin loaves, 

ofli tetig qoSa qapar. and the boy is clever since he steals them two by 
two. (DLT 458-9) 

Yavlaq tillig bagddn keri yaligus _It is better to be a widow alone than to have a 

tul ydg. husband with a lying tongue. (DLT 501, TTD 

3:183, EDPT 736) 

Where Yiasuf's characters stress kinship, especially parentage, as a guarantee of moral 

character, intelligence and ability to lead the state, Kashghari's proverbs give a more 

nuanced portrait of interactions within the kin group and the cultural learning that shapes 

character, and do not stress social class. 

Although Wide Awake recognizes class distinctions as one of the illusions of this 
world, Ytsuf's other characters and Yisuf himself exclude women, commoners and 
slaves from the elite world of the court, and scorn them as morally deficient and 
uneducable. Highly Praised even goes so far as to say daughters would be better if not 


born at all, since they cause so much trouble (QB 984-992, 2077-82, 4320-4335, 4511- 


4526, 5080, 6474). 


REALISM, SPOKEN PERFORMANCE AND CONCRETE IMAGERY 

Although both Kashghari and Yasuf show the value of proverbs and parallelism in 
Turkic literary composition, Ydsuf creates a much more orderly world in his carefully 
crafted poem. Not only does he exclude woman and commoners and their daily 
activities, but he gives us an didactic ethical narrative with few concrete predicaments. In 


his contemporaneous Persian didactic "Mirror for Princes," the Qdbiis nadmd, Kai Ka’ is 
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ibn Iskandar presents diametrically opposed ideas about society, arguing that personal 
accomplishment and acquired worth gives greater honor than noble birth and lineage. 
Although he does not frame his book in a narrative, nonetheless Kai Ka’ is presents 
innumerable practical solutions to concrete predicaments (1951: 21-23, and passim). 

Yusuf avoids all but the most general descriptions of ethical problems that must be 
faced. He does not present people struggling with specific failings: he suggests that his 
two philosophers do have some sins for which they must suffer, but only because all 
humans do and should be humble. Beyond the wealth and worldliness of Highly Praised, 
Yidsuf does not suggest any particular sins. He places his characters beyond mundane 
existence as moral representations, with little to connect their moral philosophies with 
everyday human predicaments. Ytsuf says they exist in a lost past of greatness: "people 
like this are more angelic than human. If they in their time were men, what would you 
call the men of today?" (QB 6426-27). 

The only predicaments that approach realist specificity are the questions of how best 
to govern the people--solving individual predicaments through the general establishment 
of just rule--how to achieve lasting commitment to a spiritual path, and how to approach 
life cycle events, such as death, and how to face the anxiety over ill-spent life. The 
solutions to individual failings are largely discursive rather than practical, involving 
exhortations to lead still more virtuous lives, to repent unspecified vices, and to better 
serve the people and God. Wide Awake presents the wisdom of cultivating 
uncompromising ascetic virtue, while Highly Praised presents the wisdom of applying 
virtue once it has been cultivated through practical intellect. But in both cases, the 


application remains abstract, on the level of principles and ideals rather than particular 
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actions taken in particular predicaments. 

No specific events serve to test Wide Awake and Highly Praised or force them to take 
decisive action. They embody philosophical principles, but express them in verbal 
abstractions, not actions. Ytsuf explains that his characters are allegorical figures for 
Justice, Fortune, Intellect, and Last End (QB 355-57, see also 64-72 in the verse 
prologue), and he leaves them one-sided, without facing the dilemmas of the real world. 

But Yusuf's characters are great orators and Turkic tradition stressed oral 
performance. Ydsuf's work characterizes Turkic speech as the beauty of the tongue, as in 
the proverb cited above, and the fine speech of the Turk princes, especially the world- 
conquering Afrasiyab. Immediately after this, Ydsuf characterizes Iranian wisdom as 
better when written, saying "The world-conqueror requires great virtue indeed, and mind 
and wisdom in order to rule. The Iranians have written this all down in books--and who 
could understand it if it were not written down?" (272-282). The author of the verse 
prologue argues that Turks best understand the Qutadgu Bilig by listening: "Many Turks 
do not understand the meaning of this. He who hears the book expounded knows it 
straightaway; he who reads or writes cannot understand" (verse prologue 15-16). 

Ydsuf has a problem writing a didactic work that presents its ideas in spoken 
dialogue. He is caught between using careful progressive to develop complex themes in 
parallelistic writing, and the concrete imagery of spoken Turkic oratory. The parallelistic 
style that is important for coherent and memorable oral expression almost becomes too 
much of a good thing in Yasuf’s poem. His ideas and expression is complex, and 
formalistic parallelism seems to limit the vivid concrete imagery that is characteristic of 


the proverbs Kashghari presents. 
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One important type of parallelism Yisuf uses is extended word play on one or two 
Turkic roots using them in successive lines in different grammatical and semantic forms. 
He creates internal rhymes, alliteration, puns and repetitions of sense, almost as if he is 
trying to exhaust all the possible combinations he can find for a given root, sound pattern 
and set of ideas. Til- 'to seek' with many derivatives and til 'tongue’ are frequently 
elaborated in this way (QB 3310-3316, 4778-4786), as is séz 'word' and its derivatives 
(see below the example from QB 3878-3880). Important ideas such as bilig ‘wisdom’ are 
even more frequent (3164-3169, 3220-3225, 4445-4453). Word pairs with similar sounds 
but very different meanings such as kéé- 'to travel, move’ and kdcar ‘night’ are often used 
together (QB 4811-19, see Adé- again at 6112-13). 

An example of the focus on verbal forms at the expense of concrete content can be 
seen in Highly Praised's development of kdqii- 'to broaden' and kdpds- 'to discuss, 
consult, get advice’ over twelve couplets. The last four couplets include a quoted quatrain 
in AABA rhyme. 
kaipassd kdgir ol kisika bilik If someone consults [with others], his wisdom 


kapaska bilik kirsa ydatlir dlig broadens, 
If wisdom enters the consultation, the goal will be 


reached. 
ndigui tar dSitgil kdpdaSiir kisi Listen to what a person said in consultation 
kdipdsin dtdr ol kiSi oz isi This person said this consultation about his own 
affairs: 


ndgii i§ qilurun kisikd ka pag Whatever thing you do, discuss it with people, 
ka pasmdz kisikd qatilma yaras _Do not join and agree with people who do not discuss. 


qayu iskd tagsd kdpds tri qil | Whatever affair you get into, seek advice, 
tildmi§ tilakkd kdpdsin tapas And compare the advice with the goal you pursue. 
(QB 5657-5660) 


The twelve couplets that end as above reiterate related ideas in similar words without 
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concrete examples. Ydsuf often drives his points home in such generalizations, repeating 
exhortations but not showing how to apply them. Kashghari gives two similar proverbs, 
the first of which is abstract and general, while the second uses the specific image of the 


wearing out of clothing as a metaphorical parallel for the decay of wisdom. 


Kadndslig bilig idrasur, Wisdom with counsel flourishes, 

kapdssiz bilig opragur. Wisdom without counsel decays. (DLT 123) 

Kdg ton opramas, Roomy clothing does not wear out, 

kdpdslig bilig artamas. Wisdom with counsel does not go bad. (DLT 601) 


Where Yusuf elaborates his ideas in generalities about affairs and goals, most of 
Kashghari's proverbs are terse and concrete. The verb opra- is used in both of 
Kashghari's proverbs, once to mean ‘to fall apart, wear out’ and once more metaphorically 
to describe the decay of wisdom. This suggests that the first proverb's abstract 
formulation depends on knowing the image of kdg'roomy, broad’ clothes as a metaphor 
for broad and flexible and therefore durable wisdom. That the latter proverb did in fact 
have wide currency is suggested by its presence in a brief collection of seven Uighur 
proverbs on the back of a tenth century manuscript.'*° 

Yusuf's literary composition depends on extended development of ideas, in which he 
plays with form while content remains general. Ydsuf's style can be understood in terms 
of Roman Jakobson's idea of "the poetry of grammar" in which a poet uses concatenation 
and metonymic reorganization of words to express closely related ideas. He distinguishes 


this poetry of grammatical figures from the more common poetry of images using 


‘85 James Hamilton, ed. and trans., Vanuscrits Quigours du [Xe-Xe siécle de Touen-Houang, tome |, Paris: 
Peeters France, 1986, pp. 93-96. This text is identified as Pelliot Chinois 2998. Hamilton also points out a 
proverb about hunting that appears in this Uighur collection and twice in a similar form in Kashghari’s 
collection. 
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metaphorical figures.’ Although Jakobson's dichotomy is helpful for understanding the 
distinction between metaphorical proverbs and Yisuf's syntactic style of wisdom poetry. 
it only points the way, since in addition to grammatical figures Yusuf uses several kinds 
of word play, especially puns and etymologies to motivate his ethical lessons.'*”? And 
Kashghari's proverbs do use a variety of sound figures to motivate some often abstract 
lessons. Ydsuf’s prolix development of ideas in word play contrasts with the terse 
compactness of the oral proverbs. 

Yiusuf's poem is organized around abstract themes or ideas developed over multiple 
lines held together by repeated words. Images are subordinated to the concatenation of 
closely related ways to say the same thing, and connections among different ideas are as 
often by similarities in sound than through concrete images. Ydsuf's metaphorical 
imagery tends towards greater abstraction, conventionality and generality rather than 
using the specific experiences of daily life that appear so much in Kashghari's proverbs. 
Rather than confining himself to strong images that are readily called to mind, Yusuf 
repeats a limited number of images--horse, sheep, wolf, deer, bird, road, journey, luxury, 
gold, silks, musk, camphor, mirage, dream--and elaborates on them as ideas rather than 
complex, specific, realistic experiences. 

Yusuf moves more readily from concrete to abstract, from real to imaginary. Abstract 
concepts become active forces in Yisuf’s narrative: intelligence or evil deeds can be a 


companion, youth can bid one farewell, intellect has a lovely, youthful face and form, the 


6 "Closing Statement: Linguistics and Poetics" in Style in Language, Thomas Sebeok, ed., Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1960, 375-76. "The Poetry of Grammar and the Grammar of Poetry,” Language in Literature, K. 
Pomorska and S. Rudy, eds. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987, 121-144. 


'57 Dankoffs footnotes are an excellent discussion of the word plays. Ydasuf even constructs etymological 
figures and puns based in Arabic roots (Dankoff 1983: notes 2, 26, 69, 105, 165, pp. 274-281). 
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world is beguiling and fickle with a slippery path (QB 320, 364, 1850-1863, 5231). 
Abstractions such as numbers become antagonists: Yusuf dramatizes growing old as a 
conflict with personified decades. "What Thirty has amassed, Fifty takes away: what 
then shall I do when Sixty stretches forth its hand? And you, Fifty, what have I ever done 
to you that you harbor such malice against me?” (QB 363-369). Ytsuf does not refer to 
historical events or people: everyone and everything he describes in his story is the 
product of his own imagination. 

Kashghari's proverbs tend to deal with practical matters, combining them to attain 


surprising juxtaposition rather than developing a consistent theme. 


Kus yavuzi sagzigan The worst among birds is the magpie, 

yigac yavuzi azgan The worst among wood is the azgan [since it burns 
with many sparks], 

yar yavuzi qazgan The worst among soils is that eroded by water, 

bodun yavuzi Bars gan. The worst among people are those of Barsgan (TTD 
1:572). 


When Yiasuf concatenates lines, they make closely related points, usually connected by 

an abstract theme about life or duty or morality. 

Avinma bu dunyaqa artdr barir, Do not take pleasure in the world, it will pass and 
go away, 

Inanma bu davldtqa tdarkin qarir. Do not trust wealth, it will quickly age. 

Tayanma tiriglikka tS tag kacdér, | Do not rely on life, it will pass like a dream, 

Kiivanma qivi qutqa qus tdg Do not rejoice in fickle fortune, it will fly like a 

ucar. bird. (QB 1331-1332. For the final line, compare 
QB 668 and 1045 and EDPT 579.) 

Yusuf’s concrete images are optional and vague: the first line does not have a 

metaphorical image for the world. It simply passes. The second line is weakly 


metaphorical with wealth aging. Both life and dreams are vague containers that could 


contain all sorts of experience, while the bird is a general image unlike the species found 
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in Kashghari's proverbs. 

Yusuf's didactic wisdom comes in extended lessons in which he exhaustively treats a 
limited topic with few images. He uses a proverbial style, but not with the strong 
preference for compactness. He is more specific only when elaborating a description of 
the wealth that a strong ruler can obtain: Wide Awake lists birds, fish, horses, camels, 
mules, sheep, oxen, yak, gazelle, deer, wild ass, mountain goat, wolf, fox, lion, bear and 
wild boar, swan, pelican, crane, falcon, etc. (QB 5361-5380). But this catalogue only 
serves as a description of worldly power, which Wide Awake is in the process of 
criticizing. He shows no interest in concrete experience of each animal. They are not 
pulled into the myriad details of life that Kashgharit describes. 

Wide Awake and Highly Praised use more vivid and specific metaphors for arguing 
against satisfying the carnal soul (dt dz, a translation of the Arabic nafs). They compare it 
to a horse, hunting dog, or child that become disobedient or lazy when their stomachs are 
full (QB 3599-3604, 5318, 6364-6369). But these metaphors are borrowed from Sufi 
tradition (Dankoff 1983:17), which further reinforce the idea that Yusuf draws far more 
on literary traditions than on personal experience and oral culture. 

Yasuf's exposition of how to resist worldly desire and remain above the falien morals 
of common society are closely connected to his great liking for verbal figures and literary 
tradition, and limited appreciation of practical experience and involvement in the social 
and physical world. Highly Praised's life of the intellect and the courts, and Wide 
Awake's life of devotion to God and the next world are both disconnected from practical 
daily life and worldly desires. While Highly Praised describes feasts and other court 


social activities, they are seen in terms of responsibilities and restrictions of indulgence. 
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Little positive is said about enjoyment. 
Kashghari has only a few verses and proverbs that describe the problems of worldly 
desires and the world's transience. In general Kashghari's proverbs show greater concern 


with practical means to attain desired ends. 


Tikmdginca énmds tilamdaginéa The unplanted will not grow, 

bulmas. the unsought will not be found. (meaning make an 
effort, DLT 274) 

Kidigda qatiglansa ul gadu One who exerts himself when he is young will be 

sdwniir happy when he is old. (DLT 400) 

Sabanda sandri§ bolsa If there is quarreling during plowing, 

Ortgiinda irtas bolmas. there will be no strife during harvest. (Advising 


that things be settled in advance to avoid contention 
at the end. DLT 203, 373, 625). 


Hospitality is important, but as a social responsibility which generates honor and good 
fortune for one who does it well. 


Suw idctirmdaska siit ber. To one who does not give water to drink, give milk. 
(DLT 117 and 500) 


Oma kailsé qut kéilir. If a guest comes, blessings will come. (DLT 59, 
TTD I:124) 
Anug utru tutsa yoqqa sanmas If one offers what is available, it will not be 


reckoned nought. (DLT 46, and 278) 


Ulugni uluglasa qut bulur. When one honors the elder he will find fortune. 
(DLT 154) 


Caution and restraint of desire are also part of effective social action, rather than moral 
rules based in religious teachings. Proverbs tend to offer warnings about dangers so they 
can be controlled for practical, social purposes rather than in service of ethical 


abstractions. 
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Aé nd yemads When hungry what is not eaten, 
tog na temas. when full what is not said? (DLT 52) 


Contrast this with Ydsuf’s more religious morality: 


AS az ye ay elig Okis qil tapug, Eat little food and make many prayers, 
S6z az s6zld 6grdn san drdam Speak few words and study all the virtues. (QB 
qamug. 5301) 


Yusuf distrusts talk. According to his characters, talk should be limited and honest. 


Nagitt tar Gsitgil uquslug sana, Listen to the words of a man of understanding: 

Séztig saqnu sdzld ay drsig toga. ‘Oh brave man (tiger), guard your tongue, 

Tilin s6zlamdsG sdz as§i talim, The advantages are many if one does not speak 
words, 

Oktindiirdi sézlap mani bu tilim. When spoken words cause regrets. 

S6éztig s6zldamdsd saga qul bolur, If words are not spoken they are your slaves, 

Qali sézldsd san sani qul qilur. But if you speak them you became the slave. (QB 


3878-3880, compare 162-191, 1015, 2655-2666, 
2680-2692, 4300-4311, 5072-5080) 


Distrust of speech becomes even more pronounced in the later work of Ahmad Yiiknaki 
that I discuss below. In Kashghari's proverbs, talk is not bad, but must be appropriate and 


backed up by concrete action. 


Ar sézi bir, The word of man is one, 

Goddr kéki té the girths of the saddletree are three. (meaning do 
not talk many ways, carry out what one says, DLT 
408). 

Sawin sagraqqa tagir. By speech one attains the cup. (DLT 237) 

Quruq qasuq agizqa yaramas, A dry spoon does not fit in the mouth, 

qurug s6z qulaqqa yaqismas. vain speech does not approach the ear. (DLT 192) 

Tilin tiigmi§ni ti§in yazmas. What is tied with the tongue cannot be untied with 


the teeth. (DLT 274) 


Ogiingiind timinda artatur. The self-praiser will ruin his trousers. (he will soil 
them when tested, DLT 110). 


In Yusuf's work the only worldly thing that survives death is one's reputation. Highly 
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Praised and Wide Awake both emphasize the value of leaving a good name. Highly 


Praised says: 
Tiriglik tilama at ddgii tild, Do not seek life but a good name, 
At Gogi kdrak bu tiriglik bild, A good name must go with this life, 
Oziig olgit ayir bu atig qalir, Your life will end, and your name remain, 
Atip ddgii bolsa tiriglik tatir. And if your name is good life will be pleasant (QB 
4465-66). 
Wide Awake says: 
Oliimka togar bu togugli kisi, Mortal men are born to death. 
Atin iz qodur bu oliigli kiSi. Dead they leave their name as trace. 
Tutamca tiriglik tukdr alqinur, The handful of life completely used up, 
Asiz Gégii drsd kér ati qalur. Whether bad or good, you see (that only) the name 


is left. (QB 5264-65.) 
Just as Kashghari describes only a few moral reasons to avoid worldly desires, he also has 


only two proverbs that address the need for a good name: 


Yaliguq ogli yoqadur, Sons of humans will die, 

ddgi ati qalir. their good names will remain (DLT 612). 
Adgii Gr stiqniki Grir, A good man's bones will rot, 

ati qalir. his name remains. (DLT 605) 


The limited attention to a good name in Kashghari's proverbs and its complete lack in his 
verses is interesting since many of the verses tell of great heroes, and thus are part of the 
construction of reputation. His verses appear to celebrate greatness without expressing 
any anxiety about attaining it. 

And finally, the rejection of this world is related to the rejection of the present as a 
decayed, fallen time. In his conclusion Ytsuf declares that his work depicts the moral 
and religious greatness of the past, and should be used to help stem the modern decay of 
morality. "Women have lost their modesty and no longer cover their faces." Moral decay 


has turned the world topsy-turvy. Proper relations are inverted: God must worship man 
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and the father must be a slave to the son, and no one judges this wrong. Judgement has 
failed and lust and greed prevail. Custom and law are perverted. These are signs of the 
Apocalypse (QB 6451-6494). 

In Kashghari's dictionary ideas about the fallen present are mostly found in his 
examples of epic poetry, where Time is personified much as it is in Yasuf’s poem.'** The 
most extensive expression of this idea in Kashghari can be found in the elegy to the hero 
Alp Ar Tonga (A frasiyab). 

Time [dd/ak] is completely weakened, 

Virtue is thoroughly finished, 

The weak and vile have been strengthened, 

The beg of virtues has passed away. (DLT 64, DLT 462) 

There were men in olden times, 

Begs of virtue and mountains of wisdom, 

They spoke much counsel, 

The heart is purified by them. (DLT 57) 

The state of the learned and wise has decayed, 

Fate [aZun] has bitten the wise, 

The flesh of virtue has putrefied, 

When it touches the earth it is abraded away. (DLT 577) 
Yusuf's personification of abstractions appears similar to the style of the traditional 
Turkic oral heroic poetry found in Kashghari's dictionary, while the proverbs that Yusuf 
creates are limited to concerns rather different from the oral proverbs collected by 
Kashghari that include lessons not only about wisdom and social morality, but also 


animal husbandry, medicine, manual labor, efficiency, trade, cleverness, and persuasive 


speech. 


'S§ The terms for Time are 66 and éd/dk, which can also refer to ‘fate’ or ‘world’ in the sense of the totality of 
existence. 42Zsn ‘world’ sometimes is used for 'time.’ These concepts appear in verses throughout Kashghari’s 
collection (DLT 33, 54, 64, 90, 128, 205, 383, 431, 548, 205, 570, 577) but only in two proverbs (DLT 34, 418). 
In Ydsuf's work, dunya and aZun alternate as terms for ‘world’ as well as for fortune (qut, daviat, Dankoff 
1983:11). 
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The differences between these two founding works of Turkic literature begin from the 
Yasuf's elitist orientation and Kashghari’s populist orientation. Ydsuf composes his work 
with a dominant organizing narrative, expressing his own ideology through very different 
but complementary characters. Kashghari explores a much wider range of material and 
does not modify it to fit a single dominant organization. Instead, he selects items 
according cultural criteria. Kashghari's dictionary is pieced together around a catalogue 
of Turkic words, while Yusuf builds his as a catalogue of moral wisdom for rulers. 

Kashghari goes to Turks to find hospitality, cultural purity, honor, oral verse and 
proverbs, practical skills and wisdom for dealing with nature and society--in short, good 
actions, good talk, good sense and good cooking--which he explains and connects to the 
culture of his Arabic readers. Out of a distaste for Turkic religious and political life and 
immoral behavior Yasuf finds foreign elite wisdom for rulers and puts it in Turkic form 
and introduces it to Turks. Kashghari would give the Turks a place of honor in the 
Muslim world, while Yisuf would persuade the ruling class about the value of Islamic 
philosophy for managing the people, the kingdom, and the proper life. 

Kashghari's populism is reflected in his eclectic collection, oriented towards stable 
forms, but not imposing an overall ethical order on the materials he finds are suitable. 
Yusuf organizes his plot and subject matter to reflect the rules and hierarchy he would 
like to see imposed on society by philosophers and kings. Kashghari orders his material 
as an inclusive description traditional ideas and practices organized around language, 
reflecting a social hierarchy of values he would like to see preserved. 

Yisuf's work established or at least reflected a growing literary interest in 


synthesizing culture seen as distinctively Turkic with foreign social and cultural values 
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transmitted through Islamization. The next work of this variety that has survived was 
created roughly one hundred years later, and is far more explicit in its use of Islamic 


sources, but is nonetheless very similar in its use of proverbial composition. 


AHMAD'S THRESHHOLD OF THE TRUTH 

Adib Ahmad Ytiknaki's short didactic work was written sometime in the eleventh or 
twelfth century. Like Yisuf's work, the extant three complete and three partial copies of 
his ethical poem were created as part of an effort to revive and preserve traditional Turkic 
wisdom literature in the fifteenth century. Copies from Samarqand and Istanbul use the 
Uighur script used by baysi copyists for works associated with native Turko-Mongol 
tradition. Adib Ahmad's Atabat al-haqda'iq (Threshhold of the Truth) marks an 
important transition in the course of Islamic Turkic literature that I am tracing here.'*? 
Adib Ahmad goes further than the Qutadgu Bilig in combining Islamic and Turkic 
literary genres, using Turkic proverbial style to express largely Islamic ideas. Despite 
Hofman's characterization of this work as well-known, it has not been fully translated 
into a European language and has been given little attention as a significant development 


in Turkic literary tradition apparently because European critics characterize it as boring 


and dry.'© 


‘59 Arat's edition is the basis for the edition done in China: Adib Aymat binni Maymut Yuknaki, 
Atdbdtulhdgayiq. X4mit Tomur, Tursun Ayup, editors. Beijing: Millatlar NaSriyati, 1980. I cite this edition 
abbreviated as AHb followed by page number. 


‘0 Hofman, TLBS vol. I, p. 45; Bombaci 1968: 87. Hofman declines to discuss this work because it has 
"been too profusely discussed and [is} too well known to the public.” This is an absurd statement, since the 
journals where much of this discussion has occurred are rather obscure. Ahmet Caferoglu describes Adib 
Ahmad's work as a sort of an echo of the Qutadgu Bilig, and further describes them both as "basically not very 
different from didactic works in Islam in general,” thus putting little weight on the explicit and implicit attitudes 
of the authors towards their work and its place in the Turkic and Islamic traditions. "La littérature Turque de 
'époque des Karakhanides,” PhTF, vol. 1, p. 270-71. The most important early study of this work is that of Jean 
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Adib Ahmad adapts the same mutagdrib meter that Yusuf used in the Qutad gu Bilig, 
but he gives the ‘Atabat al-haqa’iq no narrative sequence at all: it is simply a catalogue of 
wisdom ordered according to topics, without framing devices beyond the introduction. 
Like the Qutadgu Bilig, Adib Ahmad's poem follows Islamic convention in beginning 
with the dismi llah, a tavhid in praise of God and a na ¢ in praise of the Prophet, and then 
a poem praising the Four Companions of the Prophet. Finally Adib Ahmad praises his 
patron, Muhammad Dad Ispahsdlar.'*' Unlike Yasuf in the Qutadgu Bilig, Adib Ahmad 
puts the titles of his sections and the book as a whole in Arabic. 

Adib Ahmad's integration of Turkic linguistic form and Islamic content reveals no 
tension between ethnic culture and religious identity. For Adib Ahmad, Turks are 
Muslims, and using Turkic to express Muslim ideas is convenient for Turkic speakers, 
but not a political statement. And Adib Ahmad is more interested in popular Turkic 
speech and culture, often using more vivid metaphors, and less arcane word play than 
found in the Qutadgu Bilig.'* But by the time of the Timurids who recopied Adib 
Ahmad's work, we find a renewed tension between Turkic linguistic identity and the 
dominance of Persian within Central Asian Islamic and political contexts. The fifteenth 


century copyist Arslan Khoja Tarkhan tells us what the work means in the Timurid 


Deny, "A propos d'un traité de morale turc en écriture ouigoure” Revue de \fonde Musulman, 60 (1925) 189- 
234. 


'*' [na recent study of the date of this work based on the identity of the patron, Omeljan Pritsak finds that it 
was probably written between 1097 and 1100, but this date is still contestable. "When and for whom was the 
 ‘Atabat al-haga ‘ig’ written?” JTS 3 (1979), 273-278. 


‘2 E. E. Bertel’s argues that although Adib Ahmad’s ideas may be largely Islamic, Adib Ahmad’s imagery 
comes not from Persian and Arabic poetry but from Turkic folklore. "Khibat al-khakaik Akhmada lugnaki," 
Trudy sredneaziatskogo Gosudarstvennogo Universiteta. Novaia Seriia. Vypusk 3. Gumanitarnye Nauki. Khiga 
1. Tashkent: 1945, pp. 30-46. But Ahamd also extensively borrows Arabic and Persian terminology and figures 
of speech. 
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context. 


Tamami erur KaSgari til bild, 
Ayitmi§ Adib rigqat-i-dil bild. 


Agar bilsa KaSgar tilin har kiSi, 
Bilur ol Adibnig nakim aymisi. 
Kisi tilni bilsd bilur ma ‘nisin, 
Bilurmdn disG ayb ézi bilmdasin. 


Kop ilni kérdrmdn Adib sézini, 
Bild bilmdsindin olar ozini. 
Ayibga qoyuptur xaldigq ara, 
Galat ma anisin ayitmis yana. 


Sabab drdi bu bitidim kitdb, 
Karak qil ijabat kardk qil itab. 


All of this is written in the language of Kashghar, 
Adib [Ahmad] spoke it with all the kindness of his 
heart. 

Everyone who knows the language of Kashghar, 
Will know all that Adib said. 

If one knows the language, he will know the sense, 
But shame to those who say they know it and do 
not. 

I see many people who 

Cannot understand the words of Adib, 

And make fun of them among the people, 

As well as mistake their sense when they speak 
them. 

For this reason I copied this book, 

If necessary praise it, if necessary criticize it. (AHb 
66-68) 


Adib Ahmad himself sees Turkic and its proverbial style as a means to communicate 


rather than to judge cultural identity. Unlike Kashghari, Adib Ahmad does not defend the 


importance of the Turks by reporting positive statements about them by the Prophet and 


God. He explains his poem as a way to preserve his words after his death. 


S6ztim munda qalur barur bu 
ozum. 


Anin u§ Gigardim bu Tiirki kitab, 
Karak qil tap dy dost kdrak qil 
itap. 

Bitidim bu tapsuq turaf sézldrin, 
Qali barsa 6ziim soziim qalsu 
dap. 


My words will stay here when I go myself. 


For this reason | put out this Turki book, 

Accept it if you wish, oh friend, if you wish criticize 
it. 

I wrote with these peerless beautiful words, 
Thinking that if I go my words should will stay 
(AHb 62). 


Like Ytsuf, he also intends to preserve the name of his patron as well. 


Dad Ispaéhsalar bag iiciin bu 
kitab 
Cigardim azunda ati qalsu dap. 


This book is for Dad Ispahsalar Beg, 
I brought it out so that his name will remain in the 
world. (AHb 16) 


The words are his although the ideas come from others. At the same time that he is 
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creating enduring words to preserve his own name and the name of his patron, Adib 
Ahmad is giving the important Islamic moral teachings known as adab enduring Turkic 
form as well.'® 

Although there is a great deal of continuity with Kashghari and Ydsuf’s proverbs and 
their concern with wisdom and proper speech,’ Adib Ahmad refers to Muslims rather 
than to Turks in the text. When he wants to say everyone praises wisdom he uses ajam 
hdm arab (AHb 22). He quotes a well known hadith on wisdom, using the common 
Arabic term for the Prophet as 'Messenger of God,’ whereas Yusuf uses the Turkic 


Yalavacé'messenger.’ 


Bilig yind usanma, bil ol haq "Seek wisdom without flagging, and know that the 
rasul, Prophet said, 

"Bilig Cindd drsd siz arqan" ‘If wisdom is in China, you seek it." 

dddi. (AHb 20, EDPT 217). 


In his section on controlling the tongue, Adib Ahmad quotes the Prophet explaining how 
the tongue threatens to throw one into the fires of hell. 
Rasul "arni otqa yuzin atquéi, The Prophet said, "That which throws man face first 
Til ol" dadi yig yul ottin yuzup into the fire, 
Is the tongue,” restrain it and pull your face from 
the fire. (AHb 26) 
Although he does not localize this wisdom by ascribing it to Turks, he does use Turkic 
words such as bilig that are important in Turkic tradition. In his first section of twelve 


quatrains discussing wisdom, Adib Ahmad uses bilig dozens of times, but the Arabic aql 


only once (AHb 18-22). But Adib Ahmad does use many more Arabic terms for moral 


'*§ Adib Ahmad mentions adab explicitly, AHb 22, 24 and 60. dab is a complex Arabic term that means 
among other things ‘moral learning, modesty, courtesy, propriety.’ For an excellent overview of the concept, see 
S. A. Bonebakker, ".f{dab and the Concept of Belles-letires," ‘Abbdsid Belles Lettres, Julia Ashtiany, et al, eds. 
Cambridge History of Arabic Literature. Cambridge University Press, 1990, pp. 16-30. 

'* See Deny (1926: 219-222) for many examples. 
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concepts and principles than Yisuf--five or ten times as many, depending on the section. 
But even this only exceeds four Arabic or Persian words in a quatrain when discussing 
things like mosque attendance (AHb 54). Adib Ahmad does not follow Yisuf in drawing 
on Persian constructions while avoiding Persian words through loan translations.'© 

Rather than integrating topics into conversation as in the Qutadgu Bilig, Yiiknaki 
breaks the body of his poem into sections covering the following topics, each with an 
Arabic title: Wisdom (12 quatrains), Controlling the Tongue (12 quatrains), Viscissitudes 
of this World (12 quatrains), Generosity and Avarice (10 quatrains),'© Humility and 
Pride (7 quatrains), Greed (6 quatrains), Kindness, Mildness and other aspects of Good 
Character (16 quatrains), and the Chaos of the Times (21 quatrains). 

Themes that Yiiknaki shares with Ydasuf in the Quradgu Bilig include the uselessness 
of acquiring things in this transient world, the pointlessness of pride, the need for a good 
name because that is all that will endure, the preparation for the next world, and the 


contemporary collapse of moral values. But Adib Ahmad insists more on the equality of 


the rich and the poor, the uneducated and the philosopher, the commoner and the king. 


'65 Adib Ahmad's words from Persian include dost ‘friend,’ pand ‘counsel,’ bayt ‘fortune, happiness,’ durust 
‘honest,’ yos ‘happiness.’ Bertel's (1945) discusses this increase in borrowing from Persian as evidence that the 
poem must be later than the Quiadgu Bilig, and probably written in a more [ranian context. But he argues that it 
can not have been composed after around 1225, since Adib Ahmad does not mention the Mongol Conquest. 


6 In EDPT 78 Clauson interprets the Turkic term aqi which is the central idea in this section as ‘generous’ 
and denies any connection to Arabic ayi ‘brother,’ but in AHb, X4mit Tomur and Tursun Ayup translate it into 
modern Uyghur as mdrdand ‘bravery, courage.’ Later the term ayi is used extensively for guilds or brotherhoods 
that offer hospitality in towns in Anatolia. The Arabic term, fusuwwa, for these guilds also appears in the 
‘Atabat al-haqa ‘iq but in its root meaning ‘generosity,’ (AHb 16). See the article "Futuwwa" EI2 II, 961-965. 
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Bayilliq otalap ogulmaz ig ol, Avarice is a disease that treatment does not ease, 


Tdrip képli tudmaz kézi suq Collecting [things] does not satisfy the greedy-eyed 

bayxil, miser, 

Qul ol malqa, mali apa erklig ol. He is slave to his property, and his property master 
to him. (AHb 38, EDPT 185 and 224) 


NG&ca alim ardi, ndca fayldsuf, There were so many scholars, so many 

Qani bu kiin ular mipinda biri. philosophers, 
Where today is one of them among a thousand? 
(AHb 32) 

Kim ol yollug Grsa anin yoli yoq, Those whose way is easy here, will not find the way 


Kim ol yolsiz drsd apar kipru yol. _ easy there [in the next world], 

Those whose way is difficult here, will find the way 

broad and easy there. (AHb 54) 
Adib Ahmad is more populist, arguing that since everyone in the world descends from 
one mother and father, they are equal,'®’ while Yusuf is more ambiguous about universal 
equality. Almost sounding like the pigs arguing that some animals are more equal than 
others in Orwell's Animal Farm, Highly Praised wants both universal descent as well as 
distinctions on the basis of ancestry and wisdom. He argues, "All of the ancestors’ sons 
(apa ogiani) are of noble parentage, but the choicest of all are the wise. One who comes 
from good seed will be wellborn, and so will rise to the place of honor."'® Rather than 
having common ancestry mean there should be common humility, Ydsuf's tradition of 
elite wisdom literature uneasily combines religious universalism with genealogical social 
stratification. Common ancestry means all are noble, though some more noble than 


others. 


Both Yasuf and Yiiknaéki emphasize contemporary moral decay. In the Qutadgu Bilig 


'e7 AHb 42. Although he is nowhere near as judgmental as Ydsuf, Adib Ahmad does claim men are wiser 
than women (AHb 18). 


‘68 QB 1958-59. Dankoff translates apa oglani as ‘sons of Adam’ but this is not supported by other uses of 
apa. See EDPT 5. 
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it is due to the belated state of the world, no longer governed by the great king and the 
wise advisors portrayed in the poem. Now the world has turned to the forbidden (hdram) 
and forgotten the pure (hdlal). People lie, cheat, and follow only self-interest. Kin and 
friends no longer trust one another. When mosques were few worshippers were many, 
but now the reverse is true (QB 6457-77). Yiiknaki has a similar description of the 
modern world. 


Halal kandu qanda bu kiin qani Where is the hdilal itself? These days, where are 


kim, those 

Haramni yayurddé haéram dap who when eating Adram will say they are eating 
yddi. hdram? (AHb 56) 

Majaz boldi dostluq haqiqat Friendship has become insincere, where is truth? 
qani? From thousands of friends, not one honest one can 


Minar dostta biri bolunmaz kéni. be found. (AHb 52) 


Xdrabat orami bolup abadan, The streets of the wineshops have become full of 
Xarab boldi masjid budun people, 
bindmaz. The mosques have become ruins and the people do 


not worship. (AHb 54) 
Adib Ahmad's solutions to the world's moral decay are more populist than Yusuf's. Adib 
Ahmad does not look to morally correct rulers and counselors to lead the nation back 
onto the path of adab. Since all people are equal, all are capable of moral correction. 
Where Yisuf is concerned with court formalities and how to interact in hierarchical 
relationships, Adib Ahmad stresses mutuality, encouraging hospitality, generosity, 


humility, and forgiveness: 
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Musulmanga musfiq bolup Be kind and graceful to Muslims. 


mihriban. ee 

sls Feed people with suitable foods that you have, 
Yaraglig asigni kisikd yddur, If you have the chance, clothe the naked. 
Yarag bolsag opraq yaligni Do not cause violence or pain to anyone, 
butur. If someone causes pain, endure it. 


Kiié Gmgdk takurma kisika qali To the doer of bad deeds you do good deeds. 
Saga tagsa dmgdk kiSidin kotur. ee 
Isiz qilgan arkd san ddgu qila. Forgive the faults of the flawed person. (AHb 46.) 


Yazuqlug ki§inig yazuqin kdcur. 
In his final section on the decay of morals, Adib Ahmad presents a Sufi image of the ideal 


person: the hundr 'craftsman.' 


Na yazdi aZunqa bu sahib hunar How did this master craftsman sin against the 


Ndguka bu ani ulaSu qinar world? 
Xdsisilarni kétriip nafisni calip Why does it continuously punish him? (EDPT 154) 
Zu qutsuz aZun qaribmu munar. Raising the vile and throwing down the precious, 
Or is this unfortunate world old and senile? (EDPT 
348) 


Yusuf identifies more with people at court, but uses Wide Awake to present the ascetic 
perspective in his book of advice for kings. Adib Ahmad is clearly more interested in 
putting ideas from asceticism and Sufism into Turkic form. He gives advice on personal 
behavior, not on conducting affairs in court. He warns the elite in his audience against 
separating oneself from commoners. 
Ulugluqqa tagsdp yapilma oztig If you attain greatness do not forget your own 
Qali kddsagp atlas unitma béziin (people), 
Ulug bolduqupca tiiziinrdk bolup _ If you wear iqat silks, do not forget your cotton b6z 
Uluggqa kicigkd silig qil sézip cloth. 
As you become great, become better behaved, 
Speak with graceful words to both great and small. 
(AHb 48, EDPT 827 and 576) 
To some later Turks, Adib Ahmad was better known as a Sufi shaykh than as literary 


poet. The fifteenth century poet Mir ‘Ali-Shir Nava’i does not seem to have known of the 
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Atabat al-haqa'ig but in his biographical compendium on the lives of Sufis he describes 
Yiikndki as a Sufi shaykh whose external eyes were shut by God, but whose inner eyes 
were illuminated.'©? Yiiknadki studied with another shaykh in Baghdad and translated his 
teachings. “Ahmad spoke his [shaykh's] exhortations and advice in the Turkic words of 
his language, he was an example for many people, and moreover his wisdom sayings 
[hikmat] and wit [nokta] were widely circulated among the Turkic tribes." Nava’ gives 


examples of his moral sayings (fava ‘id): 


Ulugiar ne bersd yemds man Whatever the elite give, do not say I will not eat it 
dema Put out your hand and strike the mouth, if you do 
llig sun agiz ur yemdsdg yemd. not eat do not eat. 


One other wisdom saying of Adib Ahmad's is cited by Nava’i:'” 


Stipakka iligdur eranka bilig Marrow is to bone as wisdom is to men. 
Biligsiz eran ol siipdksiz ilig. Men without wisdom are hands without bones. 


This is clearly related to the following lines in the ‘Atabat al-haqda’iq. 


Supdkka yilig tag drdnkd bilig Marrow is to bones as wisdom is to men. 

Ardn kérki Gql ol siipdknig yilig. The beauty of men is intelligence, and that of bones 
is marrow. 

Biligsiz yiligsiz stipdk tdg xali One without wisdom is hollow like a bone without 

Viligsiz siipdkkd sunulmaz dlig. marrow, 
Do not reach for a bone without marrow. (AHb 20, 
EDPT 928) 


Nonetheless the tradition that Nava’i knew obviously diverged from the written form that 


'° agard zdhir kézin yapuq yaratqandur, amma kégli kézin bagdayatyarug qilgandur. 
'70 Ali Sir Nevayi, Nesdyimii'l-mahabbe min semdyimi'l-futiivve. Doktora Tezi. Kemal Eraslan. Istanbul: 
Istanbul Universitesi Edebiyat Fakultesi, 1979. pp. 390-391. The clause "he was an example for many people" 


is from a manuscript in the Maulan Azad Library of the Aligarh Muslim University, Tk. 1069 IIE Coil. 
(uncatalogued) of the Vasd ‘im al-mahabba, f.9la. | thank Devin DeWeese for pointing this out. 
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has been preserved from Adib Ahmad.'”" Turkic Central Asian literature in the fifteenth 
century had profoundly differentiated paths transmission, in particular between written 
courtly literature and oral and written Sufi teachings. In the next chapter I discuss the 
different uses of proverbs in these two traditions. 

In addition to his more Sufi attitude towards wisdom and the world, Adib Ahmad's 
work is also distinctive in its address to the reader/listener. The verbal forms and 
possessive constructions use second person singular endings, which are typical of oral 
Sufi wisdom sayings such as those cited by Nava’i. The written text of Adib Ahmad's 
work records teachings that can be readily be orally directed to a listener, rather than 
portraying a situation of use as in Kashghari's hypothetical descriptions proverb use, or 
Yusuf’s conversations within a fictional narrative. 

The first couplet in the quatrain above is similar to a proverb in Kashghari's 
dictionary: ogfaq yiliksiz, oglan biligsiz, "kids have no marrow, and children have no 
knowledge” (DLT 72 and 194). But Adib Ahmad goes beyond simply using the proverb 
to elaborate on it and give a concrete lesson directed at the reader. This didactic style 
resembles another of Adib Ahmad's couplets: 

YimiSsiz yigac tag kdrdmsiz kisi, A person without kindness is like a tree without 
YimiSsiz yigacni kdsip ortdgil. fruit, 
Cut down the tree without fruit. (AHb 46) 


When Yusuf makes this kind of argument it remains on the abstract level, motivated more 


by word play more than by concrete imagery. 


| As I discuss in the next chapter, Nava’i is not the most reliable source of information about Turkic 
literature since he wrote most of his poetry in highly Persianate Turkic, and only late in his life, after the death of 
his Persian shaykh Jami, did he begin to show interest in Turkic literary and Sufi traditions. His writings show 
that he knew nothing about Turkic literature in Uighur script, and knew some of the later Turkic poets only from 
oral tradition. 
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Jafaci turur bu at 6z ma otun This carnal self is faithless and shameless, 

jafaqa jafa qil dziigni tutun. Be unfaithful to that which is unfaithful, restrain 
yourself. (QB 6359) 

Yisuf not only remains more abstract, but his last line suggests a greater interest in 

reciprocity rather than Adib Ahmad's exhortations to respond to injury with kindness 

such as the following. 

Jafa qildacipqa yanut qil vafa, Requite one who is faithless with loyalty, 

Arimaz ndcda yusa qan birld qan. No matter how much you wash, blood will not clean 
blood. (AHb 46) 

Adib Ahmad has again used a vivid metaphorical proverb here. It closely resembles 

Kashghari's ganig qan birlad yumas "blood is not washed with blood" (DLT 472 and 514), 

and it shows his willingness to use metaphors from very different semantic realms. 


Yitiknadki also expresses ideas that were already common in the Uighur proverb 


collections discussed in the preceding chapter, but using Arabic and Persian vocabulary: 


Nada tatik Grdin birld sahv kalur, | "No matter how smart a man, he will someplace err, 
Ndcd pur hiindrligda bir adyb No matter how expert a craftsman, he will make a 
bolur. mistake." (AHb 50) 

CONCLUSIONS 


The Qutadgu Bilig and the ‘Atabat al-haqa’iq are very similar in topics, ideas, 
language and poetic structure, although the authors have distinctly different political, 
social, and religious attitudes. They are both developing literary uses of the proverbial 
style that was important in Turkic oratory. Each poet seeks to express somewhat 
conventional ideas within a distinctive ideological frame. They creatively apply 
grammatical figures and metaphors, some more original than others, within a proverbial 


style that values alliteration, assonance and logical parallelism. 
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Their compositions are original. Neither quotes the other, although similar ideas and 
proverbs appear in their works. When Yisuf insists he is quoting other Turks, he 
nonetheless makes the quotations fit consistent poetic lines. 

The didactic poems of Yasuf and Adib Ahmad, like the proverbs and poetry of 
Kashghari, are not intended only to preserve reputations, wisdom, or Turkic culture, but 
to teach the relationship of ideas and expression. One should not simply admire this 
poetry, but learn from it how to formulate ideas into words. Ytisuf and Adib Ahmad 
stress learning wisdom and using it to control the tongue. 

In Ydsuf's work he invented both the speakers and the form of the words, while 
translating much of the content from Islamic traditions. Adib Ahmad used fewer quotes, 
but was more explicit about whom he quoted. The Islamic idea of exact verbatim use of 
original quotations was not very important in Yasuf and Adib Ahmad's creative re- 
expression of wisdom. 

Islamic literary and intellectual culture, along with the educational and patronage 
institutions and technologies of literacy and verbatim memorization, was a challenge to 
Turkic oral tradition. Mahmiad K4ashghari felt that using writing to demonstrate, explain, 
and preserve the greatness of Turkic oral tradition was an adequate response. But poets 
such as Yusuf and Adib Ahmad met the challenge of Islamic literature on its own ground. 
Like Kashghari, Yasuf sees it as an explicitly ethnic challenge, but he wants to preserve 
Turkic name and form, while adopting foreign moral content. Adib Ahmad, on the other 
hand, is less concerned about the ethnic dimensions of this challenge, but also feels that 
proverbial style is a tradition or technique worthy of perpetuating. 


As Pertev Naili Boratav has suggested, Turkic proverbs were not so much an 
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autonomous genre as a form of memorable and logical language that held an important 
place within other genres of oral and written discourse.'” With the threat of other 
cultural influences, Kashghari preserved proverbs within a catalogue defining Turk 
culture. Ydsuf's proverbial wisdom was strategic, but in the service of introducing 
Islamic and Iranian wisdom to Turks. Adib Ahmad took this further by using proverbial 
style, but rejecting the stress on translating foreign ideas into Turkic vocabulary. 

Despite Yisuf and Adib Ahmad's attempts at founding a new literary tradition, in 
later Turkic literature Arabo-Persian literary conventions became increasingly important. 
After the Mongol Conquest, only in Sufi teachings and other oral genres did proverbial 
style remain important in Turkic. Turkic courtly literature followed Persian trends 
towards abstraction, although some Turkic historiography remained more concrete and 
specific, stressing events rather than expression. 

In the following chapter I begin to examine the poetry that is sung appears in the 
Uyghur muqams. The muqam songs contain a wide range of poetry from complex 
courtly ghazals to didactic Sufi poetry to popular romantic narrative dastans to oral folk 
poetry. They are an excellent introduction to the range of poetry that is valued by 
Uyghurs, and they display many of the ethnic and ideological issues that we have seen 


above. 


'2 Pertev N. Boratav "Quatre-vingt quatorze proverbes Turcs du XVe siécle, restés inédits"” Oriens 7:2 
(1954) 223-249; "Les proverbes,” PhTF, vol. 1, p. 70. 
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Chapter Five 


THE POETICS AND POLITICS OF LITERARY SUFISM 


THE POEMS IN THE MUQAM SONGS 

In this chapter, I follow the trend that I have been developing from Turkic proverbial- 
style poetry to Mir “Ali-Shir Navai's Persianate poetry and then back to the more popular 
style and anti-establishment life and poetry of Baba Rahim Mashrab. I follow the canon 
of poets who appear in the Uyghur muqam songs, but consider them in terms of their 
larger significance in literary and cultural history. 

The poetry that Turdi Ayun sang in the Uyghur muqams includes a wide variety of 
well-known Central Asian Turkic Islamic poetry from oral and literary tradition. The 
earliest poems sung in the muqams are a few pieces that were apparently in oral 
circulation, but were attributed to the twelfth-century poet Ahmad Yasavi.'! The most 
extensively used are ghazal poems from the fifteenth-century poet Nizam ad-din “Ali-Shir 
Nava’i (1441-1501), and the the most recent of the widely sung poems are compositions 
by the popular seventeeth-century dervish mystic Baba Rahim Namdanghani Mashrab and 
the more orthodox eighteenth-century poet Nazar ibn Gha’ib Chimiyani Huvayda. 


Nava’i was pre-eminent among the flourishing classical "Chaghatay” pcets at the 


fifteenth-century Timurid courts, when Central Asian Turkic poets established a pan- 


' Yasavi's is widely but probably erroneously believed to have died in 1166 C.E. There are good reasons to 
place his death in the early years of the thirteenth century. See Wilferd Madelung "Yusuf al-Hamad4ni and the 
NaqSbandiyya,” Quaderni di Studi Arabi, 5-6 (1987-88), p. 508. 
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regional literary tradition. Drawing on the Persian models of courtly patronage and 
strictly defined poetic genres especially the ghazal, the poets of this "classical" period 
were prolific and their works disseminated as far as Turkey, China, India, and Siberia. 
Poets such as Mavlana Lutfi (d. 1465?) and Nava’i from Herat and Muhammad ibn 
Sulayman Fuzuli (d. 1556?) from Baghdad continue to enjoy great popularity, at least as 
representative founders of classical Turkic literature. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries we find the Turkic poets of Central Asia following in the classical tradition 
established by the Chaghatay poets, but with a more regional audience. The poets 
Mashrab and Huvayda are known and quite popular throughout Turkistan. Their poems 
generally use less Persian syntax and lexicon than the classical court poets. By the end of 
the eighteenth century and during the nineteenth century, Eastern Turkistan has poets of 
its own with a local following, but only a few of their works were included in Turdi 
Ayun's muqam songs until the recent revisions made them a more ethnically Uyghur 
tradition. 

Ghazal poems by major literary poets such as Nava’i appear in all three parts of the 
muqams, but are dominant only in the refined and contemplative Con Nagma while folk 
verse and literary romantic narratives composed largely of dialogue are an important 
element in the Dastan Section, and ghazals and folk poetry with Sufi themes alternate in 
the Ma&rap Section. In the course of performing a single Muqam, the performer 
incorporates poetic forms and musical styles from a broad variety of cultural events and 
social contexts, both religious and secular. In order to discuss these diverse contexts, we 
must first seek the historical origins of the poetry and explore what it reveals about the 
social and cultural life of the people who created, transmitted, and appreciated these 


poetic performances. 
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SUFI POETRY 

Scholars of Central Asian Turkic literature have produced only a few useful studies of 
Turkic Sufism in its literary expression, primarily because of the ideological problems 
Sufism presents to secular governments and to scholars seeking to canonize national 
traditions. Even in Turkey this remains a problem, although Mehmet Fuat K6priilii's 
work Tiirk Edebiyati'nda [lk Mutasavviflar is an early comprehensive study of the 
literature.’ 

Although Sufism has many manifestations, courtly and popular poetry that put Sufi 
mystical ideas into literary form tended toward a narrow understanding of its esoteric 
doctrines. The enormous diversity of Sufi religious and philosophical ideas and beliefs 
tended to be reduced to love poetry and philosophical poetry with highly conventional 
imagery and themes. [ will introduce some of these themes and the conventional ways of 
expressing them as a way of presenting what I term ‘literary Sufism."? Later I briefly 
touch on the relationship between this widely known form of Sufism and the more 
esoteric doctrines in discussing the didactic forms used to disseminate Sufi beliefs. 

Any introduction to the forms and methods of literary Sufi poetry must begin with its 
fundamentally metaphorical form and multiple meanings. This multiplicity allows for an 
endless recombination of a fairly limited set of images and ideas within highly structured 


generic forms. The poetry is a constant play with words and images, a reexamination of 


2 2nd ed., Ankara, 1966[1918]. 


* Annemarie Schimmel's many works examining the inextricable historical relationship between Sufism and 
Muslim poetry is essential. She prefers the term ‘mystical’ to describe the poetry, but | want to stress that the 
poets and their audiences were less likely to be interested in mysticism itself than in Sufism as a social identity. 
Of course, few poets were ascetic Sufi dervishes, but their personalities were more important than any particular 
variety of mystical philosophy that they expressed. "The Rose and the Nightingale; Persian and Turkish 
Mystical Poetry." Mystical Dimensions of [slam. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1975, pp. 
286-343. 
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commonplaces from new perspectives refracting ideas differently. Critical examinations 
of these poets tend to argue that they are highly conventional in their endless variation on 
the same themes, but I argue below that this apparent generic stability cannot be seen 
only as convention, since the genre is also defined by its rebellion against social 
convention. 

The basic characteristics of the poetry are readily outlined. Schimmel points out that 
all of these poems are replete with mysticism and profane and mystical meanings cannot 
be distinguished (1975:288), but Omar Ayun reflects the ideas of many listeners and 
critics when he divides Sufi poems into love poems and religious poems. For Omar the 
presence of Islamic religious concepts and images does not make a poem religious, but if 
the poet's voice is that of a lover describing or addressing a beloved he considers them 
love poems. Sufi love poems are written, spoken, sung, or read in the voice of the lover, 
and dwell on the beloved as unattainable object of his or her love.* These poems describe 
the anguish and unattainability of unreciprocated love. The relationship of lover to 
beloved is always unequal, not one of two lovers. The poet seeks requital, usually 
expressed as visdl 'union,' but rarely attains it. 

Omar distinguished love and religious poems because he valued clearly religious 


songs and the older audiences who appreciated them.® But while he preferred poems that 


* There are only a few women poets, but ambiguous pronouns in Turkic allow one to see the lover as a 
woman. In addition, many of the singers of this poetry were women. Nonetheless, the usual persona of the poet 
was that of a man pursuing a cruel, dismissive or evasive beloved, either male or female. 


> An unusual ghazal by Nava’i does end with union with the beloved and an end to his suffering: Séyiingil, 
dy kégiil, ayirqi jismip icra jan kaldi ("Be happy oh heart, at last love has come into your body.” QB1986: 108, 
162). 

® [Ilhan Basgéz also describes an asik selecting religious songs for older people and love songs for younger 


people. “The Tale-Singer and his Audience," Folklore: Performance and Communication, Dan Ben-Amos and 
Kenneth Goldstein, eds. The Hague: Mouton, 1975, 143-203 at 155. 
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were not ambiguous about the identity of the beloved, he did recognize that Sufi love 
poetry should be understood as an allegory of spiritual devotion to God. The poet is an 
intoxicated lover seeking union with God. The poet's basic persona is that of the Gshiq 
which has many different realizations, but implies one who wanders mad with love, 
hoping to find union, while singing ecstatic poetry to God. Omar Ayun called muqam 
singers dshiq, and the term is also common in Anatolia and Azerbaijan, although the 
image of the Gshiq and the kinds of songs they sing vary widely.’ 

The genres of literary Sufi poetry include several longer forms: series of quatrains 
known as ruba i with a AABA CCDC rhyme scheme in the Arabo-Persian poetic system, 
but very similar to the Turkic gosug form already mentioned by Kashghari and appearing 
in several different forms in Turkic poetics, including the tuyuq form described and 
composed by Nava’i® and the gosaq in modern Uyghur. Yiikndki used the gosug or 
ruba i form in his entire work, while Yusuf Khass Hajib used individual quatrains in this 
form. The five-line stanza of the mukhammas using the rhyme scheme AAAAA BBBBA 
CCCCA, etc., is more clearly borrowed from Arabo-Persian poetics. The longer dastan 
narrative epics in Persian and the Turkic versions based on them used the masnavi form 


consisting of rhyming couplets. 


7 [Ilhan Basgéz writes that "the great asiks were considered to be holy, God-inspired poets.” They were called 
upon as healers in real life and they were supernatural heroes in the songs, “The Tale-Singer and his Audience,” 
157. Yildiray Erdener stresses the similarities between asik and baysi and other shamans who receive 
supernatural powers for healing and epic performance. He argues that the name ayik was taken up by urban epic 
singers in the sixteenth century in order to avoid persecution by Islamic authorities. The Song Contests of 
Turkish Minstrels. New York: Garland, 1995, pp. 49-77. 

Secular interpretations are also common. ‘{shiqs “at least in stories, frequently become obsessively 
attached to one woman.” Charlotte Albright, "The Azerbaijani ‘ishig and his performance of a Dastdn,” Iranian 
Studies, Autumn 1976, 220-243, at 221. The ashig "denotes the lover, more specifically someone who has 
become a wandering minstrel because of some unhappy love affair." Karl Reichl, Turkic Oral Epic Poetry. 

New York: Garland, 1992, p. 65. On the Sufi idea of Gshiq see also Schimmel, 1975:137-141. 


* See Margaret S. Fearey, Nava'i's Turkic and Persian Quatrains: Discourse Typology and the Bilingual 
Poet. Dissertation, University of Michigan, 1977. 
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By far the most popular form for literary Sufi poetry was the ghazal, a very important 
genre of Persian and Turkic literature that had little in common with Turkic oral forms. 
The ghazal consists of four to nine couplets (bayt). The two lines (misrd / of the first 
couplet (the matia ‘|) repeat the rhyme syllable and sometimes the radif (refrain) syllables 
or words that are the same in every rhyme of that ghazal. Succeeding couplets have the 
rhyme and radif only in the second line. An important characteristic of the ghazal that 
contributes to its distinctiveness and limited change even in oral circulation is that the 
final couplet (maqta ‘) contains the penname of the poet, known as the takhallus. These 
become the names by which the poets are best known, such as Nava’i, Fuzali, Mashrab, 
or Huvayda. The first couplet and last couplet are thus both distinctive, and performance 
of ghazal poetry usually includes both, although intervening couplets may be left out, 
changed or rearranged, or even include lines from other poems. 

Another important aspect of literary Turkic poetry was the use of the aruz 
quantitative meters, as opposed to the barmag accentual meters of Turkic oral and 
popular written poetry. These Persian metric rules were not always followed very 
closely, although Nava’i generally closely adheres to them. As discussed in the first 
chapter, vowel length tends to very in muqam performance. Although there is a general 
preference for singing long vowels as long and short as short, syntax and meaning guides 
emphasis more than a sense that certain syllables should be consistently long or short. 
Particularly in the muqam muqdddimd, lines and parts of lines are often repeated with 
syllables changed from long to short or short to long. The @riiz meters belong to the 
realm of prescriptive literary practice rather than description of actual Uyghur 
performance. 


Below I give a brief example of a ghazal from the popular seventeenth-century poet 
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Mashrab to suggest form and content. This verse was performed as the Rak pdsru song 
by Turdi Ayun, and has the shorter lines which are common in the faster songs. Like 
most of Mashrab's ghazals it has been transmitted in differing versions. The version [ use 


here was published in Tashkent in 1990. I have converted it from Uzbek spelling 


conventions to those of Uyghur.’ 


Korsdt jamalip mdstandalargd, Show your beauty to the intoxicated ones, 
[Sqinda kitygadn parvandldrgd. To the moths burning in your love. 

Mandin duadur, sdndin ijabdt, From me prayer, and from you agreement. 
Janim tdsddduq janandldrga. My soul is sacrificed to the beloved. 

Ay, kéali qattig: rahm dylamdysan, Oh hard-hearted, if you do not have mercy 
Oil gil ndzard be cardldrga. Cast a glance on the hopeless ones.’ 
Kiiygan gdribmadn, Sdfqat qil ayir, I am a burned poor one, show mercy at last, 
Kityipdd yurgan devandlargd. To a madman wandering in your quarter. 
Mashrab sani dab kacti jahandin, Mashrab, saying “you,” left this world, 
BaSini qoydi astandldrga. And put his head on (your) threshhold. 


With its short lines and common words, this ghazal is similar to Turkic oral verse. It can 
be consistently scanned as --u--/--u-- (described as mustafildtun mustafiildtun in artiz 
notation) according to the rule that any syllable can be scanned long, while only syllables 
ending in vowels can be scanned short. A syllable ending in a vowel is defined as one in 
which the vowel has only one consonant between it and the vowel of the next syllable. 
Although this rule is different from the complex rules of Persian ariiz it is the only one 
that works consistently beginning with Yasuf Khass Hajib's poetry.'° 


° Mehribonim Qaydasan. Jaloliddin Yusupov, ed. Tashkent: Ghafur Ghulom nashriyati, 1990, 24. This 
work will be cited as BM1990. 


'© Only Bombaci seems to recognize this simple rule, but even he does not see it as consistently applied 
(1968: 79). The consensus of other modern scholars of Turkic poetry is that Ydsuf and most subsequent poets 
try to conform to @r=z but make many errors. See M. Fuad Kdpritlit, "La métrique ‘ariiz dans la poésie Turque,” 
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The radifis -Gldrgd and the rhyme syllable is the -na- preceding the radif. Line six 
apparently violates the rhyme. This might have been changed in transmission, or indicate 
that Mashrab was not concerned about altering the rhyme slightly as long as the radif was 
repeated. 

This poem includes several images that are particularly frequent in Mashrab's poetry. 
He often uses the image of burning in the flame of love, especially as a moth, and often 
describes going to the quarter or street of the beloved and putting his head on the 
threshhold or in the dirt. Unlike court poets, Mashrab uses fewer exquisite images and 
descriptions of the beloved, and more images of destruction and debasement that are in 


keeping with his identity as Divana-i Mashrab, Mashrab the Madman. 


IMAGES AND IDEAS 

In describing the beloved, certain metaphors and themes recur frequently as part of 
the circulating expressive resources, while others may be a poet's own innovations.''! The 
face is a moon, the eyelashes arrows that cut the lover, the eyes are dark and intoxicating, 
and often compared to bubbling springs, the hair a dark musk scented web that entangles 
the lover, the cheeks are red pomegranates or roses, the lips are rubies, the down on the 
upper lip a line of writing, the body a cypress, and so on. Flowers and fruits, gems, sweet 
or glistening liquids, soft textures and pleasurable scents are used in comparisons. In 


addition to comparing the face and body of the beloved to natural and secular objects, 


PhTF, II, pp. 252-266; Finn Thiesen, 4 Manual of Classical Persian Prosody; with chapters on Urdu, 
Karakhanidic, and Ottoman prosody. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasowitz, 1982, pp. 210-216. 


'! A wide ranging compilation of corporal metaphors for love poetry can be found in the -Anis al-‘ushshaq 
compiled in the fourteenth century by Sharaf al-Din Rami. See Edward G. Browne, 4 Literary History of 
Persia, 11:83-84. Walter Andrews has done a statistical analysis of the recurring language and images of 
Ottoman poetry. Poetry's Voice, Society's Song: Ottoman Lyric Poetry. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, pp. 36-61. 
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metaphysical images are also used. Letters and writing are often metaphors for the 
beautiful forms of the beloved.'? In the muqam texts, one frequently used verse by 
Nava’i compares the form of braids of hair to the two mim characters in the word 
Muhammad: 

Bar mu ol ikki 6riilgdn gesuyi anbdr Samim, 

Ya etak salmi§ Muhammddda yezilgan ikki mim." 

"Are there two such braided tresses smelling of ambergris, 

Or is it the two mim written in Muhammad lying on the jacket-front?” 
A ghazal poet may compare the beloved to the idols of Buddhists and Manicheans, and to 
the peri and other supernatural beings of Persian and Turkic mythology. The lover 
entreats the beloved to be the sdqi, or cupbearer, and offer the wine of love and union."* 
The beloved is both the doctor who can bring the medicine to heal the lover's pain and the 
source of cruel wounds, inflicted both intentionally or simply through being seen by the 
lover. 

There are many settings in which the poet addresses the beloved, or sometimes more 
simply an audience, or even himself. The lover may be in the desert of separation, or in a 
garden. The Sufi image of the wandering dervish suggests the poor, starving, and insane 
lover pursuing only his quest for union, but the Sufi can also be a gardener, and the 


nightingale singing to a rose is one of the most widespread images for the lover's poetic 


song to the beloved." 


2 Kathleen Burrill discusses the mystical and poetic ideas that made this into a dominant system of imagery 
for some poets and Sufis. The Quatrains of Nesimi, Fourteenth-century Turkic Hurufi. Tne Hague: Mouton, 
1972. 

3. Cabbiyat Mustihzad, QB1986:32, BA1970:37, BA1970:73, etc. AN1990, 5:279. 

'S The development of these double meanings begins with the Persian poet Sana’ (d.1131 or 1140), who first 
used the images of the friend, the cup and the tavern to stand for Sufi ideas. Persian Literature, Ehsan 
Yarshater, ed. New York: SUNY Press, 1988, p. 133. 


15 It also appears as a metaphor for the asik singing to his audience. Erdener, 1995:157. 
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Extensive description is lavished on the lover's suffering and anguish due to 
separation and insane love, and the cruelties of the beloved. Many of these cruelties are 
the result of the lover's obsessive gaze, and the pain caused by the beauty of the beloved's 
hair and eyes. Images of webs and arrows represent these ensnaring, piercing beauties. 

In addition to wandering in a wasteland, the lover's face is yellow from sorrow, tears 
of blood run down his face, he is burning in the flames of separation, or he is wounded by 
the stones cast by the lover. He sighs and moans day and night at the beloved's door. His 
heart and liver are sore or bleeding, he longs for the wine of union but drinks only poison. 
He annihilation like a moth burning itself in a candle flame. Union with the beloved will 
end his suffering in this world and take him to the next, which is his greatest desire. 
Through his suffering the lover gains wisdom and a profundity of emotional experience 
that the people of this world do not understand. They are fools and faithless and must be 
avoided. 

Thus enters the theme of rebellion and violation of worldly propriety. Just as the 
beloved may be an infidel idol who entices one to drink the forbidden wine of love, the 
lover errs from the path of permitted and prescribed behavior of a good Muslim and 
proper citizen. The lover, or Sufi Gshiq, does not live within the same world as the 
moderate believer: he wants to overcome the barriers and rules that separate him from 
God. One of the best examples of this violation is the famous blasphemy of Husayn ibn 
Mansir al-Hallaj who spoke the words and'l-haqq, "I am the truth” or figuratively "I am 
God." For his heresy he was decapitated and his body burned.'® 


Al-Hallaj persists as an image of the true lover and knower of God whose deep sense 


‘© See the comprehensive study of al-Hallaj by Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj; Mystic and 
Martyr of Islam, Herbert Mason, trans. Bollingen Series XCVIII. Four vols. Princeton UP, 1982. 
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of union with God completely overcame the shallow knowledge and rules of worldly 
people. He no longer existed within a body, nor with fear of its extermination. It is this 
sense of passing away of the self and the body that Sufis strive for, so the ultimate 
realization of this is to be scorned and even destroyed by law-abiding people. Rejection 
of and from society serves as proof that one is dedicated only to God. In Central Asia, 
the life of the Sufi poet Mashrab most closely resembles that of al-Hallaj, and in many 
ways Mashrab became a local version of al-Hallaj, serving many of the same roles in 


popular spiritual life. 


GENDER IN THE POEMS 

One issue that comes up in modern discussions of ghazal poetry is the gender of the 
beloved. The problem originates in the realist assumption that the poet primarily 
expresses erotic desire for another person. The idea that a male poet's ideal beloved is a 
male youth becomes difficult for some realist moralists to accept, and Schimmel offers 
the sociological explanation that this arises from the lack of opportunity to court girls or 
women in Islamic societies because they are not in public (1975:289-90). 

But realist critiques were common even in Islamic societies where such poetry 
circulated, because realist interpretations were important especially in certain poetic 
genres, such as praise poetry. The poet as lover would sing of the beauty, strength and 
grace of his ruler or patron as if a beloved.'’ In writing his memoirs, Babur Shah, the 
Turkic founder of the Mughal dynasty in India created highly realistic literature using 


very few metaphors. And in assessing the work of one contemporary poet, he 


'7 Julie Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry. Princeton UP, 1987, pp. 60-67. Her discussion of the 
ghazal also gives a good if indecisive overview of how the question of homoeroticism has been treated by critics, 
pp. 245-51. 
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disapproved of metaphorically representing the person of the king as the beloved of a 
dervish. 


When poets of mathnawis in former times wrote on love, they gave the attributes 
of the lover to a man and those of the beloved to a woman. Hilali, on the other 
hand, has made a dervish the lover and a king the beloved, a shameless strumpet 
in fact. It is really an affront that, in the interests of his poem, he describes a 
young man--and a king at that--as a brazen woman or prostitute.'® 


Although elsewhere Babur strenuously attacks homosexual activity,’ it is not even clear 
here if he is criticizing this as a homoerotic image, since the king is treated as a woman. 
Rather the most reprehensible aspect may be that the image of the king is simply 
inappropriate and shameful. 

Orientalist or socialist European critics and local modernizers of poetic tradition often 
attack male poets who describe boys or young men as love objects, arguing that it reveals 
the depravity of "Oriental" or "feudal" society. In the strict moral economies of the 
Soviet Union and China, where art is officially interpreted as closely reflecting social 
reality, homoerotic interpretations of poetry are repressed, and the beloved is always 
publically interpreted as a woman. Poetry that mentions men as the objects of male 
desire is rejected. 

Another way to deal with homoeroticism was to ascribe it to the depravity of foreign 
elites. E.J.W. Gibb says that the mystical "masculine love" directed toward a male youth 


rather than a woman is "directly opposed to modern ideas." He claims Muslims 


'S The Baburnama; Memoirs of Babur, Prince and Emperor. Translated, edited and annotated by Wheeler 
M. Thackston. New York: Oxford University Press, 1996, p. 225. 


'° He criticizes its effects without condemning the person. He praises highly the character, conduct and 
administration of his near contemporary Sultan Mahmid Mirza, but without transition he writes, "He was 
addicted to vice and debauchery. He drank wine continually. He kept a lot of catamites, and in his realm 
wherever there was a comely, beardless youth, he did everything he could to turn him into a catamite. . . . 
During his time this shameful vice was so widespread that there was no one at all who did not have catamites. 
To keep them was considered a virtue, and not to keep them a fault. His sons all died young of shameful 
immoderation and debauchery” (60-61). 
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borrowed it from the Greeks, and Turks from the Persians, so that for the Turks "this 
fashion was for the most part merely a literary convention" since it does not appear in the 
"national ballads, in which is heard the true voice of the people . . . ," and it eventually 
dies out of even literary poetry.” 

E.J.W. Gibb's idea that Turkish virility was being dissipated in Persian literary 
decadence fits neatly with the ideas of Turkish nationalists who sought moral realism in 
literature, and helped contribute to nationalist modernizations that sought to exclude 
social immorality by excluding Persian language and culture. In the conflation of 
political nationalism and social realism, canon formation and canonical interpretations are 
important techniques for legitimating the state and making it an embodiment and 
protector of the authentic culture and morality of the people.”! 

But these poems should not be read with the idea that love can only be expressed 
within fixed gender identities and relationships. The ambiguity and uncertainty of 
mystical love are expressed in the play of images of desire for beauty in this world. 
Meanings are not certain. Multiplicity of meaning is vital. On the surface, poems can be 
explicitly directed towards women or men, and portray them as men or women, as chaste 
or debauched. But beneath or beyond this level of concrete description of the beloved is 


indeterminate metaphorical imagery. The more play in the images, the more openings for 


20 4 History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. 1. London: Luzac, 1900, pp. 64-65. 


*! Ziya Gdkalp separated out the types of morality in Western, Turkish, and "Eastern” or “Iranian” literature, 
language, music, morality, family relations, and sexuality and determined which ones were acceptable for 
creating a new Turkish civilization. Turkish Nationalism and Western Civilization, 104-109, 300-303. Jan 
Rypka says that decadent Persian literary influence displaces “the natural healthy heterosexual eroticism of the 
ancient Arabic gasidas." History of lranian Literature, 86. Attributing pederasty to Persian influences seems to 
have been a way of disparaging Persians within debates over “Abbasid culture. Meisami, Medieval Persian 
Court Poetry, 246n17. In the midst of her search for realist and didactic elements in Persian court poetry, 
Meisami points out critics who take this too far, pp. 239, 279-81. 

See also Victoria R. Holbrook, The Unreadable Shores of Love: Turkish Modernity and Mystic Romance. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1994, pp. 57-8, 118-24. 
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singer and audience to make of the poem what they will, to fit it to their own 
circumstances, to allow the feelings to overcome any conventional interpretations. Love 
does not imply sex, and sexuality does not imply identity. Love serves as a metaphor for 
ecstasy and rapture, but only in all its risks and power can it even begin to express 
something that is in its essence unknown. 

The poems remain open to many readings, and the poet's persona in a poem is 
difficult to relate to his social and historical existence. Many of the poets remain 
extremely obscure outside their poetic presentation of self. To relate imagery to lived 
experience requires more concrete investigation of gender identities within the social and 
conceptual contexts of creating and performing these poems.” 

The critiques I have discussed above reveal more about the critics than about the 
poets. Modern readers have attempted to explain or purify the poets and poems of the 
past so that they can fit within modern interpretive paradigms and historical narratives. 
But most of the poems should be read as challenges to ideological dominance over 
literary meaning, neither trapped in literary conventions nor sociological determinisms. 
These are poets exploring the capacity of language to express ecstatic, ineffable, even 
infinite passions. They write metaphorical and allegorical poetry that explicitly avoids 
the fickle world and conceals the self and the beloved. They do not describe individual or 
sociological realities. Although these poetic practices are important for creating social 
relationships through shared involvement in artistic performance, they do not describe the 
content of those relationships. 


Sufi poetry cannot be read as realistic commentary on society, but as manifestations 


» For further discussion see, Walter G. Andrews, "The Sexual Intertext of Ottoman Literature: The Story of 
Me’ali, Magistrate of Mihalich,” Edebiyat, n.s. 3:1 (1989), 31-56. Minoo Southgate, "Men, Women, and Boys: 
Love and sex in the works of Sa‘di," /ranian Studies, 17:4 (1984) 413-452. 
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of spirituality and imagination within society, as aspects of the life of language in social 


and mental events. 


THEMATIC UNITY 

Other projections of the colonial interpretations that Victoria Holbrook has described 
as the "disciplinarian specter of evaluative criticism" (1994: 50) appear in the debate over 
"thematic unity” in ghazal poetry. As Michael Hillmann shows, the debate over this issue 
begins already in fifteenth-century Persian writings on ghazals,” although it expands with 
European critical reception of Persian ghazal poetry. 

In the eighteenth century, William Jones described the couplets of Persian poetry as 
“orient pearls at random strung,” arguing that the disparate images in sequential couplets 
do not seem to submit to any overall order and do not build towards a conclusion. He 
concludes that the couplets themselves are to be appreciated for their structure and 
imagery, which seems an accurate description of how Turdi Ayun and Omar Ayun treat 
certain couplets in the muqam poetry." 

The Persian scholar Mas’td Farzad answers the charge of weak thematic connection, 
especially in the poetry of Hafiz, with the assertion that there must be inferred between 
each pair of couplets a connecting thought.” Michael Hillmann gives the most sustained 


treatment of this poet and this issue. He says "Hafez's ghazals are classic defendants in a 


*% Unity in the Ghazals of Hafez. Chicago: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1976, 8. 


** Just as with earlier Turkic poetry, in ghazals the structure of the couplet, or bayr, can be complex and 
condense multiple meanings and sound patterns. Appreciating such couplets separately is an important aspect of 
poetic commentary in Islamic literary tradition. See Jerome W. Clinton, The Divan of Manuchihri Damghani; A 
Critical Study. Studies in Middle Eastern Literatures, # 1. Minneapolis: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1972, p. 54; 
Schimmel, 4 Two-Colored Brocade, p. 8; and Walter Andrews, Ottoman Lyric Poetry; An anthology, Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1997, pp. 17-22. 


> Arberry, Classical Persian Literature, London: George Allen Unwin, 1958, p. 358. 
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longstanding indictment ... of the technical ghazal verse form in medieval Persian 
literature as lacking in unity" (1976:4). He reviews the debate over unity in an analysis of 
the Hafiz's well-known ghazal about a Turk soldier from Shiraz, and using a supposedly 
objective test for unity, examines fifteen other ghazals of Hafiz. He concludes that there 
are a variety of ways that unity can be created, and while some poems such as the "Turk 
of Shiraz” have very limited overall unity, most of Hafiz's poetry in fact shows 
considerable unity.”° 

Applying the Tartu School semiotic approach to cultural typologies, Henri Broms 
discusses the metaphors from other arts that have been used to explain thematic 
organization in Persian ghazals, including carpet patterns, mosaics, and variations in 
music.*”? The poems should be seen, he says, as spirals going out from and returning to 
the same theme but in a different context, a series of detours that do not reach a definite 
point. He argues that sequential arrangement is not as important as the parallelisms 
between phonemes, grammatical categories, syntactic forms, metrical organization, and 
concepts. Thematic distance can be overcome by the formal parallels (74-76). In fact, 
like some of the poets themselves, Roman Jakobson points out that poetic virtuosity 
comes from unifying diverse elements within repetition (85). 

In Anatolian Turkic, Walter Feldman also shows that in the ghazals of a single 


classical Ottoman poet, Necati Bey (d.1509), there is a wide range of topical coherence. 


*© Clinton also demonstrates coherence can vary from poem to poem in a poet's work and that certain poets 
value it more than others. He suggests that Manuchihri intentionally uses incoherence to achieve a poetic effect 
(1972:92-98). For a recent review of the critical reception of Hafiz, whose poetry has been the center of much of 
the debate over thematic organization, see A. Schimmel "Hafiz and his Critics.” Studies in Islam, 16:1 (1979) I- 
33. Meisami also discusses the question of unity and analyzes one of Hfiz’s ghazals, showing it has great unity 
(1987:286ff). 

*7 "The Middle Eastern Literary Style” in fazyki i kul'tura narodov vostoka i ikh retseptsiia v Estonii. 

Number 6 in the Oriental Studies [Tdid orientalistika alalt] series of Tartu riikliku iilikooli toimetised. No. 558. 
Tartu, 1981. pp. 66-96. 
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At one end are tightly organized ghazals in which couplets are linked by a radifin which 
a recurrent noun imposes topical consistency, while at the other are ghazals which 
completely abandon any "rhetorical, syntactic, and lexical repetitions."*8 

Nonetheless, even in the most apparently disconnected ghazal analyzed by Feldman, 
the theme remains that of the lover's desire for the unattainable and disdainful beloved. 
Thematic unity is inherent to the genre, even if a single unifying center is not expressly a 
part of a particular poem. Sufi allegories such as the lover seeking the beloved, the 
impoverished and humble person rejecting things of this world, and so on, are readily 
available as organizing principles even when not explicit. These themes enable 
interpretation of a wide range of images and allusions, and include a variety of 
assumptions about voice, persona and audiences. 

The rules for rhyme and structure of the couplets are highly fixed, while the metric 
rules allow some variation. The greatest degree of flexibility and variation comes in the 
choice and organization of words, metaphors, allusions, ideas, and images into complex 
syntactic and lexical patterns. Narrative and sequential development of images remain 
possible but not required. Like any genre, ghazals maintain variation within uniformity, 
but it is the logical organization and the relation of images that vary while theme is more 
stable. 

The European critics of ghazal structure seem to imagine that a poetic work should 
capture and present images and ideas unified around a consistent theme, offering vivid 
thoughts wrested from the muddle of experience. But some ghazals may be better 


understood as strategically disrupting social order, rather than using coherent presentation 


** "A Musical Model for the Structure of the Ottoman Gazel," Edebiyar (NS) 1:1 (1987) 71-89, at 79. 
Feldman also brings up the question of a cultural style, both in terms of philosophy (73), and musical culture 
(86). 
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to make an argument. The poet adamantly rejects the society of wordly people, violating 
convention in order to express love and find union with the beloved. While this is a trope 
and may not describe the poet as a person, it nonetheless enables venomous attacks on 
people of the world and their conventions. 

The ghazal genre makes a convention of violating convention. One means of such 
violation is in the creation of poems that violate conventional logic. The genre is a 
consistent challenge to social order, to its language and conventional cognition. The lack 
of sequence and coherence is only one way to accomplish this. Explicit and implicit 
sexuality and blasphemous statements are others. As we shall see in the case of the poet 
Mashrab, grievous insults that violated conventional symbolic order were attacks on elite 
power to impose social convention and religious meanings. 

The ghazal has endured so well because it demands that the poet violate convention. 
Jan Mukafyovsky's use of the concepts of structured and unstructured aesthetics in order to 
explain the history of poetic genres is helpful here. But rather than understanding the 
genre itself as tacit or formalized rules that are constantly being stretched or violated as 
poets rebel against and change the genre, we can see the ghazal as continuing to exist 
because it is dynamic: it is a dialectic of conventionalized theme and imagery within an 
interpretive community that demands innovative use of form, as well as a dialectic 
between poetic freedom and social rules and conventions. Mukafovksy suggests such a 
possibility: "These two aspects of the esthetic thus appear before us as two mutually 
opposed forces, ever struggling for dominance without the complete victory of either; . . 


.." but his examples suggest that any one literary period or genre tends towards one or the 
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other pole, such as classical and romantic.” He argues that periods and genres are 
defined by excluding or devaluing one or the other pole, so that literary history is an 
oscillation between them, but I suggest that the ghazal shows that both forces can be 
important aspects of a genre. 

Ghazal poets express themselves through the Sufi allegory of love and express 
fundamental opposition to society and its dominant ideals and material values, while 
European literary theorists tend to assume that literature reflects and participates in social 
life and history. The ghazal poet denies being subject to social history, and critiques 
practical daily life on the basis of experiences that transcend it. 

Mukafovsky's notion that the unique, individualized utterance was the creative and 
deautomatized element at the heart of the unstructured aesthetic (1964:61-2), suggests 
how a convention of non-coherent couplets can be a generically appropriate dissociation 
that disrupts conventional logic. But the dialectic is more between the unstructured 
aesthetic of the genre, the poem, the couplet, and the poet on one side, and society and its 
conventional use of language and logic on the other. 

Mukayovsky and other literary critics suggest that generic conventions are somehow 
on the side of society and its cultural norms and linguistic conventions, with the hero- 
poet-individual breaking out of both in creating something according to an unstructured 
aesthetic. The ghazal poets and poems show that even highly conventional genres can 
exist as challenges to social order, because they are alligned with and give expression to 
ideologies that oppose social convention. 


I.V. Stebleva is one of the few scholars who has studied the question of coherence in 


7? Jan Mukafovsky, "The Esthetics of Language,” in 1 Prague School Reader on Esthetics, Literary 
Structure, and Style, Paut Garvin, trans]., Washington: Georgetown University Press, 1964, pp. 31-69, at 63. 
His discussion of poetic norms relies on the idea that aesthetic principles succeed each other in history (66-68). 
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Central Asian Turkic ghazals. In her first study of Babur Shah's ghazals she concluded 
"Contrary to the widespread assumption that bayts in the ghazal are semantically 
disintegrated, the study of Babur’s ghazals has disclosed the linear character of their 
semantic arrangement, predetermined by the development of concepts of the author, who 
wanted to present their meaning in motion and development."*° But in her later more 
wide-ranging study of the organization of Turkic ghazals, she corrected her idea of ghazal 
development, arguing that "a semantic network connects all the mutually conditioning 
threads and correlating images of the ghazal."*' In this revised understanding of the 
ghazal structure, Stebleva argues that usually traditional themes are made concrete by 
founding the thought schema of the ghazal on the initial bayt, the matia ‘which has the 
basic concept which serves as the basis for constructing the system of images for the 
whole ghazal. If this basic concept is presented in contrastive opposition, then the whole 
ghazal will be built on antithesis, which will serve "as the semantic dominant, informing 
the development of the content and the system of images of the ghazal in the frame of 
antithetical construction" (12, with two examples analyzed on pp. 31-38). Her more 
flexible account of ghazal construction recognizes the importance of patterns and 
connections based in sound and imagery that do not necessarily contribute to the semantic 
coherence of the poem, but she still ignores the ways that disruption of logic fits into a 
metaphysics of resistance to wordly concerns because she does not accept the influence of 
Sufi ideas. 

Uyghur muqam performers have different understandings of poetic unity than those 


found by examining the poems themselves. In analyzing Omar Ayun's and Turdi Ayun's 


*° Semantika Gazelei Babura. Moscow: Nauka, 1982, 205, from English summary. 


3! Ritm i smysl v klassicheskoi tiurkoiazychnoi poezii, Moscow: Nauka, 1993, 13. 
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muqam performances, | found that unity 1s not a matter of semantic content but of 
musical form. These performers treated ghazals as loosely organized collections of 
couplets from which they would select according to what fit their musical performance. 
In many cases they performed entire ghazals, but just as often certain couplets were far 
more important while others were ignored. This resembles the process of written 
transmission as well, in which popular ghazals were frequently abbreviated to preserve 
only the interesting or memorable couplets. 

Omar Ayun and Turdi Ayun almost always treated couplets as units and preserved 
their integrity. They also knew the couplets of a ghazal in a fixed sequence, and would 
not change it much. They almost always began a ghazal from the matia ‘ since it is 
formally distinguished by its rhyming lines. But these rhymed couplets were also the 
ones they most often used as independent elements, or combined with other couplets. 

Muqam performers used the first few words of a matla ‘as the name for the ghazal as 
a whole, although the ghazals are alphabetized according to rhyme in the large collections 
known as divdn. The stress on the mat/a ‘fits Stebleva's idea that the semantic dominant 
must appear in the matla‘(1993:131). In it the essential idea of the poem, along with its 
rhythm and rhyme, are available to the performer as a memory aid in recalling the rest of 
the ghazal. 

The poet Muhammad Fuzili (1480?-15567?), who was born and lived in what is now 
Iraq, is popular both in Central Asia and Anatolia. In the following poem he sets the 
theme as that of adab, and establishes a pattern of oppositions as Stebleva has described. 
The poet uses contrasting images in most of the succeeding couplets, alternating 
descriptions of worldly temptations and values with descriptions of those who seek 


another kind of wealth from God. This poem was one of the few that Turdi Ayun sung as 
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both the Ajam Muqam muqdddimd and as a dastan song in Rak and Cabbiyat. Although 
Omar Ayun did not sing it for me, he discussed it briefly as a song he also sang. It fits 
Omar Ayun's preferred repertoire of religious songs, since it does not mention erotic love. 

I can find no editions of Fuzili that include this song, so I translate from the versions 
in the editions of the muqam songs.*? 


Adapnig ri§tasin titqil, ddaptin yaySi raz olmas, 

Adapsiz ikki alamda bilip ki sérafraz olmas. 

Hold the thread of propriety (adab), there are no secrets better than propriety, 
Know that in the two worlds, the improper one cannot hold up his head. 


Kima davldt qusi qonsa, iicar har jayga qanatsiz, 

Kima bayti qara bolsa adnip ddsti ddraz olmas. 

Whomever the bird of fortune lands upon, [though] wingless he will fly 
everywhere, 

To whomever fortune is black, he will not have long arms [he will not be 
rapacious. | 


Egdmning gdzinisi képtur, tilaydurmadn ilahimdin, 

Egar bir qdatra may barsd, tokiilsd dsli az olmas. 

My Master's store of treasure is great, I seek it from my God, 
If he gives one drop of wine, when poured it is not little. 


Kogiilnip qusliri parvaz urar ucmagqliq asmand, 
Badlant uémagliq bildn zag-u zugan alamdd baz olmas. 
The birds of the heart fly to the roof of the heavens,» 
Even flying high, crows in the world are not falcons. 


Tdvdzzu pesda qil Sikdstalik alamdd kdsip dayld, 

Mubada kasdiy zarrin bahasi sinsa az olmas. 

Make humility your habit, and make your profession in the world that of the 
broken one. 

Even if {the world] breaks a golden goblet, its value is not little. 


Fuziili ikki alamddé muhdbbat aSinasi bol, 
Muhdbbatsiz kiSinip képli qiSdur, dsli yaz olmas. 


32 BA1970:27 and 42, QB1986:19 and 172. Two couplets appear in the revised Mugavrak Muqam kicik 
s@liqa, (MRO1986:10). 


33 There is a double meaning since parva= means both ‘flight’ and ‘lath supporting a roof,’ so the line could 
read "Birds of the heart strike the roof supports of heaven.” 
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Fuzili, in the two worlds be the neighbor of love. 
In the hearts of those without love it is winter, there is no summer. 


This poem consists of a dense net of repeating sound and sense: dddp 'adab' appears three 
times in the first couplet, ad/am appears four times, twice in the phrase ikki dldm ‘two 
worlds.’ The words ucmag ‘to fly,’ muhdbbat 'love,' and kégiil ‘heart’ appear twice each. 
Couplet five exhorts the listener to be shikastd 'the broken one,’ and then uses the 
metaphor of the world breaking a golden cup to suggest the value of the broken one. The 
final couplet juxtaposes the two contrasting pairs of summer and winter, and hearts with 
and without love. 

From among the many possible images of fortune and success in this world, Fuziuli 
integrates theme, sound pattern, and logical parallelism along with the repeated -az 
olmas. The poem consistently attacks the temptations of the world, with each couplet 
giving another rejection of the world, but there is little that imposes a particular sequence 
on these images. Nonetheless, the versions I found in the muqam texts all have the same 
sequence and vary little one to the other. I cannot compare this with a version from 
written tradition, but in the muqam songs the tradition seems very consistent despite the 


lack of obvious logical sequence in the poem. 


AHMAD YASAVi 

I begin my discussion of the poets whose works are used in the muqam tradition with 
Ahmad Yasavi, a figure who in some ways is more like Ahmad Yiikndki than the later 
ghazal poets. Like Yiiknaki much of the poetry ascribed to him was didactic, and his 
teachings were transmitted both orally and in writing. Unlike most of the later poets, he 
was famous as a Sufi shaykh, and became extremely popular as the eponymous founder 


of a Sufi lineage. 
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But little can be said with certainty about the historical figure of Yasavi. Borovkov 
argues that most of the poems collected in the Divdn-i hikmat are not by him, and Devin 
DeWeese argues that no historical sources indicate that Yasavi wrote any of the poetry 
that is attributed to him.** In the following I refer to Yasavi and "his" poetry as they are 
described in my sources, rather than as proven historical realities. 

Like Yiiknaki, Yasavi's poetry has little allegorical love. Both poets shared in the 
reluctance of early Sufi poets to adopt erotic imagery for the mystical path, and still 
emphasized gnosis (ma rifa) over love (mahabba, iq, see Schimmel 1975:130-38). As I 
discuss below, Yasavi's idea of gnostic wisdom or ma ‘rifa was more paradoxical and 
cryptic than Yiikndki's explicit didacticism. While memorable, many of the proverb-like 
oral sayings attributed to Yasavi and his followers needed explanation to use as guides on 
the mystical path. 

Ahmad Yasavi lived in the twelfth century and is the earliest poet whose putative 
verses appear in the Muqam songs. Although he was born in Sayram, he lived in and was 
named for the town of Yasi, north of modern Tashkent. His fame as a Sufi shaykh and 
prosthelytizer of Islam became so great among Turkic Muslims, that the name Shaykh-i 
Turkistan was often applied to him. This caused his hometown itself to be renamed as 
Turkistan. This town and the enormous mausoleum constructed there by the Mongol 
Turkic conqueror Timur are an important pilgrimage site.» Yasavi's poetry has come to 
be a similar monument as well, serving to anchor one form of Central Asian Turkic 


34 The Masha ‘ikh-i Turk and the Khojagan: Rethinking the links between the Yasavi and the Naqshband? 
Sufi Traditions.” Journal of Islamic Studies 7:2 (1996), pp. 180-207. 


35 Tréne Mélikoff gives an overview of the meager secondary sources on Yasavi's in her article "Ahmed 
Yesevi and Turkic popular [slam” in Utrecht Papers on Central Asia, Van Damme, ed., 1987, pp. 83-94. The 
author is primarily concerned with the connections of Yasavi and his followers to the with the Bektashi of 
Turkey, and she makes historical assertions that are not justified by the sources. See also Hofman, vol. 6, pp. 
110-129, for a useful discussion and bibliography. 
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Sufism to a large corpus of narrative poetry about Yasavi's own life.** 


Yasavi's poetry is not extensively used in the Twelve Muqams, but the closely related 


poems that are used reveal interesting differences between Turkic oral and literate 


tradition. The most coherent and rhythmically regular version of the poem is as 


follows:*’ 


Qudrat bildn bdardig jan, 
Kim yaySidur kim yaman. 
Bar cai yaysi, biz yaman. 
Barca bugday, biz saman. 


Jandin kdcémay i§ piitmas, 


Qds [qasd] qilmayin ndps 6lmas. 


Qurug ddva s6z 6tmas, 
Yalgan guva barsdmman. 


Yalgancinig sani yoq, 
[§qsiz tannip jani yo. 
Ddrdsizlargda dava yoq, 
Tdbibimdin sorsam man. 


Tabibim san dava gil, 
Hajitimni rava qil, 

Pazlig bilan ada qil, 
Yolga qaddm qoysamman. 


With your power, [Allah,] you revived, 
Those who are good and those who are bad. 
All are good, we are bad. 

All are wheat, we are straw. 


Do not abandon life without finishing [your] work, 
Without making a resolution the carnal self will not 
die. 

Dry medicine and useless words cannot succeed, 

If I bear false witness. 


The liars are beyond counting, 

Without love the body has no soul. 

There is no medicine for those without pain, 
If 1 ask from my doctor. 


My doctor, give me medicine, 
Grant my prayer, 

Fulfill it with your grace, 

If I set my feet on the road. 


This poem expresses in simple terms many explicitly Sufi ideas about asceticism, the Sufi 


path, and the quest for a cure to the misery of living among the soulless people of the 


© Andras J.E. Bodrogligeti discusses Yasavi as a model of piety for later Turkic rulers. "Yasavi Ideology in 
Muhammad Shaybani Khan's Vision of an Uzbek [slamic Empire” JTS, 17 (1993) 41-57. DeWeese finds 
Bodrogligeti’s arguments untenable, “The Masha" ikh-i Turk...” p.184n6. 


57 Iraq Muqam Méagrip, QB1986:277. The revised version of Nava Muqam third Magrap song contains very 
similar verses also attributed to Ahmad Yasavi, although four lines are completely different, and five lines have 
been significantly changed (ME1991, MG1984:19, MRO1986:13). MG1984 includes the note that this text was 
taken from the "Mugam tekistliri toplimi, p. 290." It does not resemble the verses in QB1986 Nava Muqam 
third Magrdp, although the latter has short eight-syllable lines (255-6). BA1970 ends Nava with the second 


Masrdp song. 
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world. But it also suggests that Sufi dervishes have service to do in this world before 
going to the next world. As in Fuzuli's poem above, love is not erotic but gives life and 
hope. But where Fuzuli describes a drop of wine as a means to union with God, here the 
metaphor is medicine. 

The rather obscure second pair of lines in the first quatrain suggest that Yasavi's 
poetry uses the proverbial style of logical contrasts and concrete metaphors supported by 
rhyme and parallelism to create a memorable phrase. The contrast of wheat and straw 
serves as a concrete metaphorical parallel to the more abstract contrast of good and bad. 
More importantly, this pair of lines occurs in exactly the same form in a brief biography 
of another Sufi shaykh, Hakim Ata, a disciple of Yasavi. They are reported as being one 
of his hikmat (wisdom sayings).*® As Borovkov points out, a more elaborate form also 
occurs in the collection of hikmat poetry attributed to Yasavi: 

Qul Khwajah Ahmad yamanlarni yamdni sen, 
Bar ai bugday il titmagan sama4ni sen. 
Slave Khoja Ahmad, you are the worst of the bad, 
All are wheat, [while] you are the straw that people did not harvest.*” 
The final three quatrains in this verse are also roughly the same as some in the Baqirgan 


Kitabi of Sulayman Baqirgani, a disciple of Yasavi.* Probably because of oral 


transmission these poems end up associated with Yasavi, rather than with the less well- 


38 A. K. Borovkov "Ocherki po istorii Uzbekskogo iazyka (Opredelenie iazyka khikmatov Akhmada [asevi),” 
Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, 5 (1948) 229-250, at 237, with the Persian text of this hagiographical compendium, 
the Rashahat-i ‘ayn al-haydt, given in K. Zaleman "Legenda pro Khakim-Ata," [=vestiia Imperatorskoi Akademii 
Nauk. UX (Sept. 1898) 2:105-150, at 138. 


° | do not find this couplet in the Divan-i hikmar of Yasavi published in Bulag #14 (1984) 92-193 and 416 
(1985) 160-274, which is based on the edition published in A.H. 1299 at the Osmaniyyé press in Turkey 
(Istanbul?), although Borovkov cites it from the Kazan printing, p. 181, which must refer to the editions of J. Th. 
Gottwaldt cited by Hofman, VI:121. 


* Sulaymon Bogirghoniy, Bogirghon Kitobi. 1. Khaqqul, S. Rafiddin, eds. Tashkent: "Yozuvchi" 
nashriyoti, 1991, p. 25. 
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known Hakim Ata or Bagirgani. A further indication that these circulated orally is that 
they are seven-syllable lines, which are not very common in the written collection of 
Yasavi's poems known as the Divan-i hikmat. 

An important feature of the oral tradition is that the lines that are most obscure seem 
to be most strongly identified with the Yasaviyya tradition, and quoted in hagiographical 
treatments of shaykhs. As I discuss below, the written sources in the Yasaviyya tradition 
contain more general Islamic knowledge and principles, while it is distinctively Yasavian 
teachings that seem to be quoted from the oral tradition. 

The idea that others are good and we Yasaviyya are the bad ones is an innovation in 
Turkic Sufism. In contrast to earlier ideas about wisdom, the Yasaviyya seem to have 
been the first Turkic Sufis to suggest that service to others, actively seeking out 
misfortune, and debasing oneself were all manifestations of God's special favor. Yiiknaki 
advised humility, but not to the extent of self-deprecation and valuing suffering that 
seems to become important with Yasavi and his disciples. 

These lines appear only in the Ma&rap Section of the muqams, which Turdi Ayun 
learned from Sufi Gshiq performers known as mdsrdpdci who specialized in these songs. 
That similar lines appear in different muqam songs also attributed to Yasavi further 
supports the idea that these are part of an oral tradition held together by semantic and 
poetic similarities and circulating within a fairly distinct social and religious group in 
Eastern Turkistan, rather than being preserved in fixed written texts. The couplets and 
even quatrains were highly organized in sound and sense, and hence readily remembered 
and transmitted, perhaps partly in written form, but certainly orally much of the time. 
The tradition was closely related to larger Turkic traditions of wisdom poetry, but the 


ideas that Yasavi and his successors developed were distinctive enough to be preserved 
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separately. 


The Divan-i Hikmat 

Despite its name, the Divdn-i hikmat ("Collection of wisdom sayings") is a 
compilation of poetic narratives organized around the general theme of Ahmad Yasavi's 
spiritual biography. But this work includes much general Islamic knowledge and the 
description of Yasavi's life only occasionally embeds his distinctive teachings within 
narrated events and dialogues. The poet consistently addresses the reader or listener in 
the first person and signs his name to most of the poems as the takhallus in the final 
couplet or quatrain. But the fact that many of the poems concern Yasavi's life, and are 
organized around his growth from early youth until he enters an underground chamber at 
age sixty-three, and then until his death at one hundred and twenty years old,*' argues 
against them being his own composition. 

I do not propose to analyze this written canon in detail, but a few examples will 
suggest the kinds of ideas and poetry found in the Divan-i hikmat. The following are 
excerpts from a poem of 43 couplets giving a basic outline of the life of the Prophet: 


Muhdémmdadni bilip zati dradbdur, Know that Muhammad's essence was Arab, 
Tariqatni yoli{da] giil-iddabdur. And on the Path he was the flower of propriety 


(adab). 
Haqiqat bilmigdn addm emadsdur, _ He was not a man who did not know the Truth, 
Biligiz hié nimdga oysimasdur . . You know he resembles nothing else... . 
Atasinin ati Abdulla ikéandur, His father’s name was Abdulla, 
Anadin tugmayin 6lgdan ikandur . And he died before Muhammad was born from his 
mother.... 


' Saripidin Omar, "Xoja Ahmad Yas4vi va Hakim Sulayman Ata Togrisida,” in his Uygurlarda kilassik 
dddbiyat. Urimchi: Sinjan yaSlar-dsmurlar nagriyati, 1988, pp. 70-86, at 73. 
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Babasi yatti yaSinda oliipdur, When he was seven years old his grandfather died, 


Rdsulni imikisigd beripdur ... . And they gave the Prophet to his nurse ... . 
Rdsulnni yaSlari qiriq ga yitipdur, | When the Prophet reached the age of forty, 

Ki andin sog yudadin vahi After that revelation came down from God... . 
inipdur... . 

Yitimni korsdgiz agritmagizlar, {The Prophet said] "If you see an orphan do not hurt 


Geripni korsdgiz dag dtmagizlar him, 
Bebe If you see a pauper do not wound him.” . . . 
Note this couplet's use of proverbial style. The couplet before this made explicit the 
Prophet's own experience of being an orphan, and explains that this motivates his charity. 
The poem continues. 
Sufat qilsam ‘Ali Sir-i Xudadur, "If I describe him, ‘Ali is the lion of God, 
Ki SdmSar birld kafirni qiradur . Who destroys the infidels with his sword .. . ." 
Ali islam ucin qanlar yiitddur, For Islam ‘Ali spilled much blood, 
Ki islam tugiga mdhkdm tutadur. So that the standard of Islam could be firmly held. 
Xoja Ahmdd bild geriblikka He joined Khoja Ahmad and fell into poverty, 
tustipdur, The prophet added his words to those of his 
Rdasul avladiga sézlar qatipdur. descendants. (Bulaq, #14 (1984) 177-180.) 
This verse is unique in this edition of the Divdn-i hikmat for its masnavi-like AA BB CC. 

. thyme scheme, and the short lines and limited use of Persian words indicates a 
possibly earlier date than most of the poems. It does not say much that pertains 
exclusively to Sufism, but is rather a basic introduction to the life of the Prophet, his 
simplest teachings of charity and humanity, and his companions, particularly “Ali and the 
role he played in spreading the faith through Holy War against infidels. 

A considerably longer narrative verse of slightly irregular murabba “like quatrains 


held together by a common rhyme in each final line also recounts several episodes from 
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the Prophet's life, including extended dialogues from encounters with a shepherd, with 
the Byzantine Caesar, and with Jabir ibn “Abd Allah.*? These poems have the same 
limited Persian content as the shorter poem above, and still have little specifically Sufi 
content. 

The first poem of the Divdn-i hikmat presents the life of Yasavi in the first person 
(Bulaq 14:100-112). This supposed autobiography compares Yasavi with Muhammad, 
and has Yasavi entering the earth at age sixty-three to avoid living longer than 
Muhammad, who died at that age. Each decade of his life is told in another sub-poem of 
12 to 22 stanzas, but they are similar in structure and should be considered parts of one 
long poem. Each poem repeats the same final line in each stanza. The first sub-poem 
repeats the line: Ol sabdbdin atmi§ ticdd kirdim ydrga ("For that reason I entered the earth 
at age sixty-three.") 

The poem begins with an account of the Mi rdj (ascension to Heaven) of Muhammad, 
and then says that Yasavi himself came into the world four hundred years later, and after 
being on earth only nine hours already went to Heaven and saw God. Then it narrates his 
growth year by year and tells of the various encounters he had with saints of the unseen 
world, in the Sufi canon. At age five he fasted day and night and recited the zikr 
(remembrance of God). At six he left the company of people and traveled again to 
Heaven where he studied from the angels. At seven he began to get instruction from 
Arslan Baba. At eight he was told to speak hikmat and given wine and illumination by 
Sufi shaykhs (100-103). 


In the next sub-poem, it tells of how at thirteen he struggles with carnal desire. At 


* Bulag, #14 (1984) 130-154. Jabir was one of The Seventy who swore allegiance to the Prophet at ‘Aqaba, 
and is respected as a transmitter of hadith and given an important position in Shi‘i tradition. EI2, suppl. 230. 
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seventeen he lives in the town of Turkistan. At nineteen the 70 stages or magdmat were 
evident to him, he said the zikv both internally and externally, and Khizr was now his 
Baba or shaykh. At twenty he became a pir (shaykh) but could not get anyone to listen to 
his Aikat or to his recitations of the Qur’an and Hadith (103-4). 

But at twenty-four he had strayed from God, and had to be called back. At twenty- 
seven he finds a pir. At twenty-eight he is an Gshiq, and at twenty-nine he is destroyed, 
his liver is kabab meat, his eyes are running with bloody tears (104-6, Muhammad is 
similarly described on p. 140). 

This narrative continues for some time, but then skips from age forty-nine to age 
sixty-three when he goes into the earth in mourning for Muhammad. The poem continues 
for some thirty stanzas, but only mentions his age once more, when he reaches seventy- 
seven. Other poems in the collection also mention this life course, the places he travelled, 
and his tomb at Turkistan, but without the consistent sequence that we find here. 

Most of the other poems are topical treatments of Yasavi's teachings on the principles 
of being an Gshig (14:127), on teaching, on the use of hikmat and his notebook of them 
(14:157-161), on repressing the carnal self, and warnings to avoid people who do not 
know the secrets of the Sufi path, such as "fools who do not understand the and'‘l-haqq" 
of Hallaj (14:115 and 161). There are poems about other great shaykhs such as Baba 
Machin (14:184-5) and Arslan Baba (14:162-3, 16:196-200). 

Borovkov has shown that the Divan-i hikmat is unlikely to be Yasavi's composition. 
Borovkov discusses several aspects of the Divdn-i hikmat which show that it was pieced 


together from a variety of sources, and that as a whole it could not have been composed 


* For example, Bulaq, 14:165-7. 
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or compiled by Yasavi himself, nor within two centuries of his time.** These reasons 
include the differences in the names used as the takhallus, the violation of the metric 
structure caused by the apparent substitution of Yasavi's name for that of another poet, 
the frequent use of Persian vocabulary, grammatical structures and meters, and the 
dialectal and archaic forms that suggest some poems are older or from other authors than 
the main corpus. The mentions of Turkistan as Yasavi's birthplace, hometown and place 
of his tomb suggest knowledge that would be difficult even for a Sufi shaykh, since the 
town was called Yasi in his lifetime. But Borovkov's argument that the presence of 
quantitative verse shows that this collection of hikmat could not have been earlier than the 
second half of the fifteenth century (1948:242, 246), is clearly wrong since even the 
Qutadgu Bilig accurately conforms to a Turkic understanding of quantitative meter. 

Although some of Borovkov's arguments clearly make it impossible that Yasavi could 
be the author of the work, the question of whether Yasavi or his immediate disciples 
wrote any of the Divdn-i hikmat has to remain open. It is more likely that later Sufis 
claiming him as a founding figure for their spiritual lineage compiled this collection to 
give Yasavi's life and teachings a monumental form, and possibly to canonize some 
teachings while suppressing others.** 

As opposed to the long narrative poems and longer lines of the Divdn-i hikmat, short 
proverb-like lines are commonly cited in biographies of Yasavi and his disciples as 


elements of his doctrine. These are presumably transmitted in oral form since they do not 


“ Borovkov, 1948. See also Hofman VI:110-113 for a summary of Borovkov's work. Poems identified as 
the work of other poets are included in various manuscripts of the Divdn-i hikmat, which suggests how it is that 
poems not originally attributed to Yasavi came to be considered part of his work (Hofman, VI:124-5, lists these 


poets). 
“5 Bodrogligeti ignores the textual complexities, and insists that Yasavi composed the Divdn-i hikmat in 
order to promote the emulation of the Prophet Muhammad through his own example, 1993:51-2. 
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show up in the Divdn-i hikmat or other collections by Yasavian shaykhs. These hikonat 
are clearly valued for their poetic form and their centrality in Yasavi's original teachings 
since they are quoted in Turkic even in Persian hagiographies. 

Sdzni qoy, 6zni tap. "Give up the words and find the self." 

Toq yeyu, togray yuru. "Eat [your] fill, go straight [on the path]."*” 
These are distinct from the poems of the Divdn-i hikmat since they are short, proverbial 
and didactic rather than narrative. They are similar to the short and somewhat allusive 
teaching phrases of Ahmad Yiikndki cited by Nava‘i. The gap between these pithy 
hikmat and the long poems of the Divdn-i hikmat is large. The idea of valuing uniquely 
meaningful hikmat seems to have been lost by the authors who compiled the Divdn-i 
hikmat as a monument to Yasavi's life. 

The idea of an autobiographical poem seems alien to a Sufi such as Yasavi whose 
teachings involved self-effacement and obeisance to the will of God. That he would use a 
literary representation of his life to teach others seems unlikely. Instead, Yasavi's 
putative autobiography must have been a later creation combining doctrinal teachings 
with a personal account of the founding figure who could unify and give a symbolic 
identity and legitimacy to a Sufi order (tariga). Sufi tarigas did not exist in Yasavi's 
time: the followers of a shaykh did not think of themselves as forever bound to a single 
doctrine. The paths to spiritual wisdom and oneness with God were many, and the 
shaykhs who could contribute to one's progress along those paths were many as well. 


The idea of a canonical doctrine and organized tariga seem to have begun in the 


*© Enjoining the arurid to enter the Sufi path and seek union with God, not merely God's words. Cited by 
Borovkov, 1948:230, from the Lamahat of Muhammad Alim Khoja. 


“7 Borovkov, 1948:230, cited from the Thamarat al-Mashaikh. 
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fourteenth century.” 


The canon of hikmat was useful for formalizing the teachings of the Yasaviyya, but 
seems to have included few of Yasavi's oral teaching in their original forms. Instead, his 
teachings are expressed in forms that seem to confer on them the value and authority of 
Persianate wisdom poetry. The poems are longer, more explicit, and develop ideas in 
sequential form. The form of the Divan-i hikmat suggests that like the Qutadgu Bilig and 
the Atabat al-haqa'iq it arises from the desire to create Turkic poetic monuments that 
could attain recognition in the Islamic world, although now in the context of competition 
among Sufi orders. In order to define a specific tradition, Yasavi as the speaker of 
compact, suggestive and flexible proverbial sayings was converted into a putative writer 
of a canon of Islamic knowledge and Sufi doctrine that could challenge dominance of 


Persian literature in Sufi teachings. 


YASAVI'S VERSES IN THE MUQAMS 

The Uyghur muqam poetry supports the idea that Yasavi's poetry in oral tradition 
differs profoundly from the written tradition usually ascribed to him. The Ma&rap 
sections of the Muqams in which Yasavi's poems were performed are closely associated 
with Sufi rituals of the dervishes who lived around Kashghar. This does not mean that 
the verses could not have circulated in manuscript form as well, but it suggests that these 
songs were part of local Sufi oral tradition attributed to Yasavi. 


Turdi Ayun's version of Yasavi's verse given above was also transcribed as follows. 


48 See Devin DeWeese, “Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani and Kubrawi Hagiogarphical Traditions,” The Legacy of 
Mediaeval Persian Sufism, Leonard Lewisohn, ed. London: Khaniqahi Nimatullahi Publications, 1992, pp. 121- 
158, at 139-40; DeWeese, /s/amization and Native Religion in the Golden Horde, Penn State UP, 1994, pp. 138- 
9. 
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Qudrat bildn (jana) bardip jan, 
Kim yaysidur ya imam, ya kim 
yaman. 

A, barcisi, (jana) biz yaman. 
Parvaz qilur (jana) tanda jan. 


Jandin kacémdy (jana) i§ piitmas, 


Qast qilmay pdqat ndpds 6lmas. 
Qurugq déva bildn (jana) séz 
otmas, 

Yalgan dava (6rgilday) 
bdarsamman. 


Yalgancinig (jandy) sani yoq, 
I[§Sqisiz tannin (6rgildy) jani yoq. 
Addtsizlargd (jana) dava yoq. 
Tabibimdin (ya imam) sorsam 
man. 


Tabibim (jandy) san dava qil, 
Hajitimni (ya imam) rava qil. 
Pazlig bildn (jandy) ada gil, 
Parman qil (ya alla, janansdn). 


You revived with [your] strength (oh beloved), 
Those who are good and those who are bad, oh 
Imam, 

And all, (oh beloved) we are bad, 

The life in my body will fly (oh beloved). 


Do not abandon life without finishing [your] work, 

(oh beloved) 

Without making a resolution the carnal self just will 
not die. 

Words cannot penetrate dry medicine, (oh beloved) 
If I give false medicine, (I am enraptured). 


The liars are beyond counting, (oh beloved) 
Without love the body has no soul, (I am 
enraptured). 

There is no medicine for those without customs (oh 
beloved) 

If I ask from my doctor, (oh Imam). 


My doctor, give me medicine, (oh beloved) 

Grant my prayer, (oh Imam) 

Fulfill it with your grace, 

Give the order (oh Allah, beloved). (BA1970:178) 


Here Batur Arshidinov's edition of this poem sung by Turdi Ayun in the early 1950s 


differs in several ways from the version published by Qurban Barat. Eleven of the 


sixteen lines are basically the same, three lines partly match, and two lines are completely 


different. A major difference in the transcription is that Batur Arshidinov includes the 


exclamations addressed to the beloved, to an Jmdm, and to God. These are part of the 


singing style, adjusting the poetic lines to fit the melodic lines, often sung in long 


melismas. Since they are stereotyped and repetitive in form and style they are readily 


separated from the poetic line as Arshidinov has done here with parentheses, except in the 


second line. 


The other differences in the poem are largely in word choice, such as ddva 'medicine'’ 
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replacing guva ‘witness’ in line eight or addt 'custom' replacing dard 'pain (caused by the 
beloved)’ in line eleven, and clearly make the lines less comprehensible. Likewise the 
couplet "All are good, we are bad / All are wheat, we are straw" that was also known as a 
hikmat of Hakim Até is very distorted here, without the pattern of logical contrasts, and 
with a completely different the second line. It is difficult to know if these distortions are 
due to the singer or transcriber, or if the version above that preserves the original saying 
is a correction from what was performed and transcribed. In any case, these poems show 
that Turdi Ayun learned and performed a Yasavi oral tradition that differed greatly from 
that found in the Divan-i hikmat. 

The other poem attributed to Yasavi in the muqam texts is the following less 


organized verse, from a maSrap song in the Cabbiyat Muqam.”? 


Qudrat bilan bardig jan. Revive with [your] strength. 
Ciltan-ciltan dmdsmu, The forty is forty is it not? 

Ciltan darvi§ dmdsmu, The forty are dervishes are they not? 
Ciltanlarnig du asi The prayers of the forty, 

Miiskil asan dmdsmu. Make the difficult easy, do they not? 
Miiskiltimni asan qil, Ease my troubles, 

Hajitimni rava qil, Grant my prayer, 

Pazlig birld ada qil, Fulfill it with your grace, 

YolSa qaddm qoymasman. I have not set my feet on the road. 
Cigsam tagnig basigd, If I go up to the mountain peaks, 
Ciltanlarnip qasigd. (Can I meet) face-to-face with the forty. 


This poem seems a somewhat fragmentary combination of two simple chant-like 
addresses to God, the one seeking a medicine being very close to a quatrain in the Yasavi 


verse discussed above, and the other about meeting the Ciltdn or forty invisible Sufi 


* QB1986:50. A long verse in the 4bu dismd section of the muqams includes most of this one in rearranged 
form, but mixed with a variety of other verse with less Sufi content (QB1986:305-6, BA1970: 190-1). 
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saints who reside in one of the circles of the Sufi hierarchy of spiritual beings.” A 
similar line occurs in the Divdn-i hikmat as Ciqsam taglar basiga cihltan bolsam 
bolgaymu? "If I go up to the mountain peaks can I become a Ciltan?” (16:162) 

The mixing of two rhymes in the first quatrain, and the incompleteness of the last 
quatrain suggest that again the oral tradition consisted of readily remembered couplets 
and quatrains with ideas that could be combined in many ways. In chapter eight below I 
show how much rearrangement there is in several other collections of couplets. These are 
pieces of poetry only slightly longer than those we find as quotations in the biographies 


of Yasavi and his disciples. 


CONCLUSIONS ON YASAVI 

Unfortunately, studies on Yasavi's poetry are not very advanced, and the many textual 
sources have yet to be adequately assessed, so it is difficult to determine the dates of 
composition of the poems and to compare the many versions of the Divdn-i hikmat. 
There are no critical editions that would suggest how this collection was put together and 
changed over the centuries, and there are few sources that show how Yasavi's poems were 
used in teaching, worship or performance. That they were still in popular currency in this 
century is clear from the muqam songs, but it is hard to determine if transmission is only 
oral, or if oral performers corrected their songs from written collections. But Yasavian 
poems have only a minor place in the mugam tradition, and can only be found in the 


Ma&rdp songs. Despite the fairly explicit Sufi content they have not been eliminated from 


°° §:405 Ghil tan ‘forty persons Moses is supposed to have slain and brought to life again’. 
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the revised version of the muqams.”' 

The attention to wisdom sayings and proverb style is not very prominent in the 
Yasavian written tradition, but the popular currency of proverbial sayings suggests that 
these are still a valued part of Central Asian Turkic oral culture. The Divdn-i hikmat 
clearly was used for teaching the basics of Islamic belief and thus this more literary 
Yasavi tradition continued to promote the conversion and Islamic education of Turkic 
peoples. But in oral form Yasavi's teachings stressed the behavior that was expected of 
Sufis travelling among the nomadic tribes and acting as counselors to chiefs (begs). They 
are simple guides to conduct. 

That Sufis had a tradition of using local vernacular languages to teach Islam can also 
be found in Aziz Ahmad's description of the earliest use of Urdu--originally the language 
of the Mongol Orda, or capital--as a literary language. The Sufis worked as missionaries 
and so used the popular speech, and wrote down collections of their Urdu teaching 
sayings. These phrases appear in hagiographies as early as the thirteenth century.* 

While the proverbial form of Yasavi's oral teachings seems closely related to that of 
earlier Turkic tradition, the content has changed significantly. The traditional Turkic 
descriptions of wisdom (dilig) and controlling the tongue are not found in the Divdn-i 
hikmat. Except in the life of Muhammad cited above few famous sayings are quoted in a 
narrative context. The active force of particular talk is not shown: the poems narrate 
social events without re-creating effective speech in its context. As I discuss in chapter 


nine, dialogue remains important in the popular dastan songs that are sung in the 


5! Yasavi has a minor place in the canonical histories of Uyghur literature. V. Gopur and A. Hisdyin discuss 
his work very briefly, describing him as a critic of Mollas, Qazis, Muftis, and Imams. Uygur kilassik ddibiyati 
tezisliri. Beijing: Millatlar naSriyati, 1987: 344-52. 


* The first prose Urdu was also a Sufi text, the Mirdj al- ashiqgin of Muhammad al-Husayn "Gisudaraz” 
written in 1421. Aziz Ahmad, 4n Intellectual History of Islam in India, 1969, p. 94. 
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muqams, and includes some didactic and proverbial content. 

In the literary Sufi poets and poetry I consider next, the Turkic forms and styles used 
by Yasavi have been changed, but much of the content remains similar. The ghazal genre 
becomes prominent, and a distinctively Turkic literary tradition can no be discerned, 
although Nava’i does attempt to demonstrate the value of Turkic poetry. In social and 
political life, a few poets continue to negotiate between Persian and Turkic culture. More 
important is the gap that develops between the elite and popular social identities of poets, 
although Turdi Ayun sang poems randing from the most difficult ghazal poetry to the 


simplest of folk verse in the mugams. 
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Chapter Five, Part II 


THE CLASSICAL TURKIC POETS (Lutfi, Nava’i and Fuzuli) 


From the time of Ahmad Yiiknaki and Ahmad Yasavi to the classical "Chaghatay" Turkic 
poetry of the fifteenth century, literary Turkic poets moved further from oral Turkic style. 
adopting with little adaptation the Persian ghazal form and quantitative meters, and using 
many more Persian and Arabic words.* Translations and recompositions of Persian 
works in Turkic form brought many new literary themes and plots into Turkic literature. 
In the fourteenth century "Qipchaq" literature of the Golden Horde, these translations 
perpetuated Yasuf Khass Hajib’s pattern of putting Persian words into Turkic, but tended 
to retain Arabic terms in the Turkic versions. The Qipchaq poets composed only a few 
of the ghazal poems that were to become so important in the literature of the fifteenth 
century Timurid courts. 

The Mongol conquest changed the politics of literary culture during this period by 
adding a new Turko-Mongol ruling class in Central Eurasia who relied to varying degrees 
upon both Uighur and Persian literati as scribes and teachers for the next three centuries. 


Cultural conflicts like those we have seen between Arabic, Persian and Turkic traditions 


3 Just as earlier Turkic dialects were only occasionally distinguished by Mahmid Kashghari and others as 
Uighur Turki and Khaq@ni Turki, the literary language now termed Chaghatay was usually simply called Turki 
by the authors themselves. Oghuz, Qipchaq and Chaghatay dialectal variations did not prevent a shared literary 
tradition, although a few dictionaries tried to help speakers deal with difficult poetic language, particularly 
Nava’i's. See Clauson, EDPT, xxi. 


See Andras Bodrogligeti’s analysis in 4 Fourteenth Century Turkic Translation of Sa di's Gulistdn (Sayf-i 
Sardyi's Gulistan bi't-Turki). Uralic and Altaic Series, Volume 104. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Publications, 1970, pp. E 1-17. 
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play out in a new political context, involving conflicts over religious practices as well, as 
Turko-Mongols gradually convert to Islam, and Mongol ydsd laws give way to Islamic 
sharia. 

Because they relied heavily on Turkic recruits to create their empire, eventually 
Turkic became the primary oral language for most of the Mongol elite west of China.» 
The early Mongol chancellery was organized and managed by Uighur baySis who 
established the Uighur vertical script as the official Mongol script. But in the [Ikhanid 
branch of the Mongol Empire, the Persian chancellery became more important, and 
Turkic never attained the status of a literary language. The early historians of the 
Mongols such as ‘Ala’ ad-Din Juvayni and Rashid ad-Din wrote in Persian. 

Historians and poets expressed differing attitudes towards the linguistic and cultural 
mixing of this time, but protests against the cultural effects of the Mongol conquest were 
common. Victor Minorsky examines the late-thirteenth-century Persian poet-satirist Pir- 
i Baha’s use of Mongol and Turkic vocabulary in his gasida to Juvayni, which included a 
line translated as "Like the reed-pens of bakhshis, the sorcerors (gam) of your tresses, / 
Have practised Uyghur script on your cheeks." Although he is praising Juvayni in his 
poem, Pir-i Baha's mishmash of foreign words calls attention to Juvayni's role as cultural 
translator. Since Pir-i Baha openly criticizes the Mongol invaders in his other poems, 
there is probably criticism implicit in this depiction. Minorsky translates another poem in 
which Pir-i Baha makes fun of a stuttering Chigil Turk who says in Turkic that he is not 
a Turk. Minorsky concludes that although Pir-i Baha gives the Mongol rulers their due 


in odes to them, he hides some barbs "among the smiles and roses." More daringly, when 


*S See Beatrice Forbes Manz, The Rise and Rule of Tamerlane. Cambridge UP, 1989, pp. 7 and 176-177, 
notes 9-11. 
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writing poems to fellow Iranians, Ptr-i Baha describes Mongol rule as a fitrat 
(‘interregnum’), and is otherwise dismissive.” 

Mongols choosing between Turkic and [ranian cultural values and traditions found 
that Iranian culture offered a richer "civilized" tradition, while Turkic identity was more 
appropriate genealogically and in shared nomadic values. Oleg Grabar and Sheila Blair 
analyze one mid-fourteenth-century manifestation of developing Iranian identity among 
elite Mongols in the [lkhanid domains. They conclude that the heavily illustrated 
manuscript of the Shahndma created during this period was a "major document in the 
creation of a proto-national [Mongol-Iranian] consciousness" and an attempt by Mongol 


and Iranian elites to glorify "the new Iranian state through the exaltation of its legendary 


past."57 


From the other side, the use of the Uighur-Mongol script in Timurid and Golden 
Horde chancellery and literary works such as the Qutadgu Bilig and the Atabat al- 


haqa'iq was one the ways that Turko-Mongols resisted [ranian cultural domination.® 


%*° V. Minorsky, "Pdr-i Baha’s Mongol Ode” and "Pir-i Baha and his Poems" in /ranica; Twenty -Articles. 
Publications of the University of Tehran, vol. 775. Tehran: 1964, 274-29! and 292-305. The first article was 
originally published in BSOAS 18:2 (1956) 261-278. For other examples see Igor de Rachewiltz, “The 
Mongolian Poem of Muhammad al-Samargandi,” CAJ 12 (1968), 280-85; Cl. Huart, "Le ghazel heptaglotte 
d'Abou-Ishaq Halladj,” JA 4, Ser. II, (July-Dec. 1914) 629-37. 


7 Epic Images and Contemporary History; The Illustrations of the Great Mongol Shahnama. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1980, 25-6. 


** Although one was promised by Tourhan Gandjei, there are as yet no synthetic discussions of the use of 
Uighur script to represent Turko-Mongol identity in literary culture, although individual works have been 
considered in detail. In Arat's introduction to his edition, translation and commentary of Ahmad's work, he 
discusses the Uighur script versions. Resid Rahmeti Arat, ed., Edib Ahmed b. Mahmid Yikneki, 4rebeni'l- 
hakayik, istanbul: Ates Basimevi, 1951. In his broad overview, Sir Gerard Clauson argues that the Uighur script 
used in Timurid times was essentially a symbol of Mongol tradition, newly applied to writing Turkic with 
diacritics derived from Arabic characters used for loan words. In some cases the both the alphabet and the 
language itself were described as Moghul (Mongol). "The Later History of the Uygur Alphabet” in his Turkish 
and Mongolian Studies, London: Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1962, pp. 175-185. More 
recently, A. M. Shcherbak has reinforced this, arguing that Timur’s descendants had recourse to “all sorts of 
means for continuing the tradition of the Mongol Empire” and the Uighur alphabet was one of these means, "all 
the more so after the Turks stopped using it." "De l'alphabet Ouigour,” AOH, 36 (1982) 469-74. On Timur 
himself using it for historical purposes, see comments in Hofman's TLBS vol. 6, p. 12. Istvan Vasary has 
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Persian literature in Arabic script was the predominant courtly form, so when writing 
valued political and cultural texts Turko-Mongols relied on their traditional script as one 
symbol of their distinctive cultural tradition.” 

In this section on the classical Chaghatay poets I examine how Timurid court 
patronage and the highly politicized relationship of Persian and Turkic culture and 
literature shaped the Turkic poetry of this watershed period, and its later reception. The 
problems with Lutfi's use of proverbs to create a distinctively Turkic poetry reveals the 
profound difficulty of using pragmatic language in ghazals, while Nava’l's biases towards 
Persianate poetics comes out in his assessments of his own work and that of 
contemporaries. Nava’i's political and cultural importance and his enthusiastic defense of 
Turkic poetry help give him an enduring importance which he is able to transfer to his 
precursors through his commentaries on their work. Although these poets are only one 
literary circle among many, they become dominant in Central Asian Turkic literary 
history because of political and social factors, as well as their aesthetic accomplishments. 

Despite changes in literary style and language, Turkic oral style and genres remain 
very similar to those of the earlier period, but have little presence in the written record 
until much later. With increasing social and literary exchange, oral Turkic gained Persian 
and Arabic vocabulary, but it did not become dominant in the way it did in the literary 


language. In my treatment here, I am aware that I am highlighting a division of Arabic, 


worked extensively on the Uighur script texts in the Golden Horde Chancellery and considers the connections to 
the Timurid use in "Bemerkungen zum uigurischen Schrifttum in der Goldenen Horde und bei den Timuriden,” 
UAJ, n.s., 7 (1987) 115-126. Osman Sertkaya discusses Anatolian use of the Uighur script, "Some New 
Documents Written in the Uigur Script in Anatolia,” CAJ, 18 (1974) 180-192. 


°° Thomas Lentz and Glenn Lowry show that Timurid courts were bi-cultural and bi-lingual in both political 
and artistic spheres. Timur and the Princely Vision: Persian Art and Culture in the Fifteenth Century, 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution Press, et al., 1989, 259-271, 305-310. Beatrice Forbes Manz gives an 
overview of the rise of Chaghatay ethnic identity, and the consequent Persian/Turko-Mongol duality of court and 
bureaucracy. "The Development and Meaning of Chaghatay Identity,” Muslims in Central Asia; Expressions of 
Identity and Change, Jo-Ann Gross, ed. Durham: Duke University Press, 1992, pp. 27-45. 
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Persian and Turkic lexicon and style that was becoming rather fuzzy in educated speech 
and literature. But documents of popular speech suggest that such linguistic distinctions 
remained important even in the twentieth century. 

If we compare Eastern Turki (Uyghur) popular contest (munazara) literature and oral 
tall tales profound differences in style and lexicon are obvious. As Gunnar Jarring points 
out, the tall tale is widespread among Turks.© The phrases are syntactically highly 
parallelistic, although they do not rhyme, and the narrative sequence relies on a logic of 
reversals. For instance, the narrator describes using a broken jug to fetch water from a 
dry river and pour it into broken kettle to cook a dead fish that he had killed with a 
broken knife. The phrases describe finding each object, then discovering that it is 
useless, and then putting it to an impossible use. The language of these narrators is 
concrete and uses very few Arabic and Persian words. 

On the other hand, the munazara genre is a widespread literary form, and even when a 
new vernacular Uyghur version is composed it retains linguistic and formal 
characteristics of literary Turkic. Jarring's examples of "The Contest of the Fruits,” "The 
Contest of Food and Throat” and "The Conversation Between the Horse and Camel" 
consist of rhyming couplets with less syntactic and logical parallelism than the tall tales.°! 
I count roughly one Arabic or Persian word per line, while the tall tales averaged fewer 


than one such word in five lines. 


© Tall Tale from Central Asia. Scripta Minora Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundenis. 
1972-73:3. Lund: CWK Gleerup. pp. 17-21. In addition to the oral text he translates here, he edits and 
translates a briefer tall tale from a manuscript in his The Thiefless City and the Contest between Food and 
Throat; Four Eastern Turki Texts, Scripta Minora Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundenis. 1989- 
90:1. Lund: CWK Gleerup, pp. 26-29. 


*! The Thiefless City... , 1989-90:1, pp. 29-71. The Contest of The Fruits; An Eastern Turki Allegory, 
Lunds Universtets Arsskrift, N.F. Avc. 1, Bd. 32, Nr. 4. Lund: CWK Gleerup, 1936. Some Notes on Eastern 
Turki (New Uighur) Munazara Literature, Scripta Minora Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundenis. 
1980-81:2. Lund: CWK Gleerup. 
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Since I am looking at this crucial period of the creation of Central Asian Turkic 
classical literature from the perspective of its place in modern muqam performance, I am 
teasing out evidence for how Turkic oral expression was stitched into, and excluded from. 
literary forms. The literary documents are the only means we have to follow the history 
of Turkic speech and performance. Muqam performers create their tradition in learning 
and performing songs that draw on both oral and written literary sources, so their art 
should be understood from the perspective of the dynamic interaction of these forms in 
literary history. 

The distinction of oral and literary form I am making here is not a rigorous theory, but 
a heuristic tool. But some consistent differences should be clear. Oral Turkic phrases are 
short, concrete, and logically and phonologically parallel, and use more forms derived 
from verbs, while Persian influenced literary phrases are longer, abstract, and less 
parallel, with a more complex structure of nouns and adjectives, and simpler verbal 
forms. In creating oral forms people rely more on concrete images from daily life and 
apply them in innovative ways. When used in proverbs these can become social 
conventions, but since proverbs are by their nature creative and strategic, this does not 
become a fixed stock of ideas and images. Literary forms use imagery drawn from a 
large but relatively fixed and systematic generic stock of images that are less relevant to 
everyday experience, and outside of ordinary social conventions. Ghazals in Persian and 
Turkic use a stock of conventional images to express allegorical, mystical and religious 
ideas. 

Along with allegorical imagery, ghazals refer to Islamic figures and sites such as the 
prophets who came before Muhammad, Muhammad and his kin, the Sufi saints or friends 


of God after Muhammad, important places such as Karbala’ and the Ka‘ba. Lovers from 
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romantic dastans such as Yusuf and Zulaykha, Farhad and Shirin, Layli and Majnun, 
Gharib and Sanam, Tahir and Zuhra, and Vamik and Uzra are a frequent source of ghazal 
imagery for unlucky but unswerving love. While very different from ghazals in form and 
expression, in both Persian and Turkic dastans are a similarly delimited genre with a 


fixed stock of plots that poets use as the basis for creating these poetic narratives. 


MAULANA LUTFI 

Chronologically, after Ahmad Yasavi the next poet who appears in the muqam songs 
is Lutfi, an important early fifteenth-century predecessor of the great poet Mir “Ali-Shir 
Nava’i. The poets Sakkaki and Ata’i are the other major predecessors of Nava’i, but they 
do not appear in the muqam songs performed by Turdi Ayun.” 

Eleazar Birnbaum claims that Lutfi uses the fewest Arabic and Persian forms, 
drawing mostly on Turkic words (EI2, 5:835), but this is true only in comparison to later 
Chaghatay poets. In his comments about these poets, Nava’i himself describes Lutfi as 
the most correct in his use of ‘ariz.*? About Lutfi's life little is known. Janos Eckmann 
gives the approximate dates 1366-1462. When Birnbaum asked him, Eckmann said these 
dates were a guess. 


There are very few uses of Lutfi's poetry in the Uyghur muqam songs, but his name is 


once attached to a couplet frequently sung by itself in the muqdddima and tdkit songs: 


* On the precursors to Nava’i, see Ergash Rustamov, Uzbekskaia poeziia v pervoi polovine XV veka, 
Moscow: 1963; and Janos Eckmann "Die Tschaghataische Literatur," PhTF II, pp. 305-326. The poetry of 
Sakkaki appears in the Ili muqams (BA1987:48-9). Poetry by both Sakkaki and Ata’l is included in the revised 
Uyghur Twelve Muqams. See fraq cop sdliga (ME1991:16-17); Sigah nusya and first ma5rap (ME1989: 6-7, 
28); Ajim second dastan (ME1991: 25); Bayat té=d (ME1991: 7-10); Ozhal fourth maSrap (ME1986: 32). 

® Janos Eckmann in PhTF II, 308; Hofman 4:63ff. 

* JAOS, 93:2 (1973) 240. 
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Zabarjat taqiga altun bilan bir yat yezilmi§ kim, 

Karam dhlinip ehsanidin ozga qalmigay baqi. 

On the emerald arch a line written in gold said that, 

Other than the benevolence of kind people nothing will last forever.°° 
One ghazal by Lutfi appears in the [li Muqam collection. It is an address to the beloved, 
with imagery expressing the pain of separation and being a social outcast. In the final 
couplet it refers to Lutfi performing Rast and Iraq maqam tunes (ahag).© Ghazals from 
Lutfi are common in the more recent edited versions of the Twelve Muqams.*’ Along 
with newly included works by Ata’i and Sakkaki, these new poems of Lutfi's are part of 
the effort to make the muqams a more representative selection of early "classical" Turkic 
poets. 

One reason for Lutfi's importance is his extensive use of folk forms. Even more than 
Ata’i and Sakkaki, Lutfi continues to find meaningful uses for proverbs that are in oral 
circulation, introducing what Ergash Rustamov describes as realistic details in the 
otherwise largely formalistic code of romantic and religious ghazal poetry. The dozens 
of examples of proverbs that Rustamov discusses from all three of these authors attest to 
their strong desire to include this aspect of Turkic oral style in ghazal poetry. 


But these "realistic details" are also socially ratified ideas in proverbial form that 


radically undermine the ghazal's rebellion against society with imagery outside social 


* Although QB1986:30 assigns this to Lutfi, in his dictionary Gulam Gopuri cites it as from Fuzili. Uygur 
kilassik addbiyatidin qisqidé sézlik (UKAQS), Beijing: Millatlar Nagriyati, 1986, p. 305. 


* BA1987:81. Appears in Sensan servarim, Tashkent: Ghafur Ghulom Nashriyoti, 1987, p. 112. 

*? Two ghazals by Lutfi are included in the Us$aq muqdddima (ME1991: 6-8), replacing texts by Huvayda 
and Nava’i. Lutfi’s verses are also used in the revised Nava kicik sdliga (ME1991: 17), Iraq jula (ME1991:13- 
14), Rak p@Srit (ME1991: 21, MG1981: 12-13), Bayat first dastan (ME1990: 24-26). These verses appear in 
Sensan Sevarim, pp. 15, 124, 129, 130, 132, 135, 139, 178. 

* Rustamov, E.R., "Narodnye elementy v Uzbekskoi poezii pervii poloviny XV v." Voprosy Usbekskoi 


Literatury. Tashkent: Khudozhestvennaia Literatura, 1959, pp. 371-414, at 383. See also his revised version of 
this article, Uzbekskaia poeziia v pervoi polovine XV veka, Moscow: Vostochnaia Literatura, 1963, p. 128-160. 
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norms. Lutfi wrote an entire ghazal based in proverbs which has been widely discussed 


in histories of Central Asian Turkic literature:® 


Ayagina tusar har lahza gesu, 
Masaldurkim: "Carag tubi 


garangu." 


Tutarmdn kéz ki, korsam 
Grazigni, 

Ki darlar: "4qqan ariqga aqar 
suv." 

Yuziigni tutdim artiq adyu kiindin, 
"KiSinip kézidur ard tardzu." 


K6ézip qanimdin iymanmas, 
ajabdur 

Ki "qorqar qayda kim qan korsa 
hindu." 

Tilar vaslipni Lutfi qil ijdbat, 

Ki ayturlap: "tilaganni tilagu." 


Every moment your hair falls to your feet, 
There is a proverb "The base of the lamp is 
darkness.” 


I hold onto the hope that I may see your face, 
Since they say, "Water will flow to the canal that it 
flowed through before." 


I value your face more than the moon and the sun, 
"A person's eyes are accurate scales.” 


It is amazing that your eyes do not shrink from 
spilling my blood, 
Since "A Hindu is scared when he sees blood." 


Lutfi desires a meeting with you, fulfill this desire, 
Since they say "The desired shall be sought." 


This unique example of generic syncretism is worthy of the attention it has been paid, but 


there is a conflict of genres here that has not been pointed out. The proverbs disrupt the 


usual logic of ghazals. The most effective integration of proverb and ghazal logic here is 


the use of the proverb about Hindus fearing blood to bring into contradiction the 


conventional images for black eyes and wounding eyes. 


In contrast, the connection of beloved and lamp through the images of hair and 


darkness in the first couplet seems to exist only as an opportunity to use a proverb. Why 


it matters that the base of the lamp is in darkness is not made clear. Black hair is often 


symbol for what Massignon calls "the Dark Night in which God blinds the reason of his 


lovers” (1982, II:253), but ghazals do not usually introduce new images such as the lamp 


 Rustamov, 1959: 401-02, 1963:158. Eckmann PhTF II, 310, and Bombaci 1968: 113. 
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and its base without clarifying the mystical meaning.” In the second couplet vision and 
the flow of water are metaphorically connected, but the repeated flow seems a weak way 
of saying that the lover wants to see the beloved again and again. The third couplet uses 
a proverb to defend the poet's evaluation of the beloved’s face, but persuading a listener of 
the lover's emotions seems superfluous in ghazals, since the subjective reality they 
express is not in question. Likewise in the fifth couplet, rather than using art to reinforce 
the lover's plea, the proverb reframes it in the social argument of an accepted phrase. 
Lutfi’s innovation here is the use of proverbs as a new source for conventional 
imagery, but this makes it difficult for the ghazal to express rejection of society and 
filling the soul with God. Instead the lover uses conventional social logic to persuade the 
beloved, thus in some sense putting society before God. Only in the contradiction 
between the image of Hindu eyes that draw blood does the sense that conventional social 
ideas may be wrong come through. Either consciously or unconsciously Lutfi is radically 
stretching and redefining the ghazal genre here, but his adaptation fails to catch on. 
Whether mystical or didactic in purpose, later Turkic ghazal poets remain resolutely 
opposed to worldly society, either rejecting or correcting it. Such development is best 
seen in Nava’i's great creation, straddling Persian and Turkic language, but rejecting 
Turkic poetic forms and social conventions, despite his Uighur baysi ancestry and his 


later attempts to defend the Turkic language. 


MIR ‘ALI-SHIR NAVA’! 


For many reasons, Nava’t is the central poet of the Central Asian Islamic tradition and 


” See Vasifi's similar critique in Maria E. Subtelny, "Scenes from the Literary Life of Timarid Herat,” Logos 
[slamikos: Studia Islamica in Honorem Georgii Michaelis Wickens. R. Savory, D. Agius, eds. Toronto, 1984, 
pp. 146-47. 
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the muqam songs. He composed thousands of ghazals and more than a dozen other major 
literary and historical works over the course of his life. He was a key figure in the 
Timurid cultural flowering in Herat and Samarkand. His skillful and varied language, 
and his extensive use of difficult Persianate and Arabic words and phrases make his 
Turkic ghazals uniquely difficult, and earned him great fame among Turks of Central 


ATA 


Eurasia. Few poets have been as prolific, widely circulated and appreciated as Nava’i, 
and Nava’i's works are a watershed in the history of Turkic poetry, and he remains the 
outstanding classical poet for most Central Asian Turks and scholars of Turkic.”' He has 
been called the founder of the Chaghatay literary language, and is claimed as a culture 
hero by both Uzbeks and Uyghurs.” 

Nava’i's fame is also due to social and political factors. Born in 1441 in Herat, 
Nava’i was the descendant of Uighur baysi scribes who served the Timurid royal 
family.”> He attended school with the Timurid prince Husayn Bayqara (1438-1506). 
When the latter ascended to the throne in 1469, Nava’i served as one of his highest 
officials until his death in 1501. In addition to being a prolific poet, he was one of the 
wealthiest men in the Timurid domains at the close of the century-long decentralization 


of the empire that Timtir had created through his conquests. Maria Subtelny has 


described the political and economic changes that made possible the vast patronage of 


7! M. E. Subtelny's recent survey of Nava’i's life and works reflects this idea: "*Ali Shir forged Caghatay into 
a supple instrument of poetic expression and, in so doing, endowed it with classical form." EI2, VII: 91. 


72 Nava'i parallels Uighur and Turkic in the preface to his first Turkic divan: "Among the eloquents of 
Uighur expression and the rhetoricians of Turkish speech are Mawlana Sakkaki and Mawlana Lutfi.” .4 Century 
of Princes; Sources on Timurid History and Art, Selected and Translated by Wheeler M. Thackston. Cambridge: 
The Aga Khan Program for Islamic Architecture, 1989, 366. Maria Subtelny discusses the Uzbek leader 
Shaybani Khan's adoption of Timurid court culture in "Art and Politics in Early 16th Century Central Asia,” Ci/ 
27 (1983) 121-148. 


% Subtelny, "Mir ‘Ali-Shir Nava’t, Bakhshi and Beg.” Eucharisterion Omeljan Pritsak. Harvard Ukrainian 
Studies, 4 (1979-80) 797-807. 
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artists and scholars during the Timurid era. Under the early Timurids, patronage was 
primarily given by the sovereigns such as Timiir and his son Shahrukh. However, the 
gradual increase in power of the Turkic amirs through being granted ever greater tax 
exemptions and soyurghal lands which were entirely free of any state governance or 
obligations, enabled them to provide extensive private patronage. Mir “Ali-Shir was one 
of the most fortunate in terms of receiving gifts of such land from Sultan Husayn Bayqara 
and spent most of the proceeds supporting architectural and charitable works, and as 
patron of many artists and poets.” 

As well as being the subject of several biographies by contemporaries, Nava’i also 
became important in Turkic oral tradition. His name is widespread in popular narratives, 
in some of which he has become something of a trickster figure after the manner of 
Nasraddin Khoja.” Further work is required to explore the origins of these oral 
traditions, but it seems clear that many come from written sources. Nava’i arises from a 
literate world, and his enduring appeal has depended on dissemination of his image and 
his poetry in writing. 

Although the sources on Nava’i's life are somewhat contradictory, it is perhaps the 
stories about him recorded by his aquaintances that best suggest the spirit of his 
personality, or at least how he was perceived. A. N. Boldyrev recounts many of these as 
they appear in the collection of narratives from Nava’t's contemporaries made by the 


Persian author Zayn al-Din V4sifi. They show he had a sense of humor but did not 


always deal well with the frustrations and social conflicts that went with his position as 


™ M.E. Subtelny, "Socioeconomic bases of cultural patronage under the later Timurids,” /MES, 20 (1988) 


479-505; ibid., "A Timurid Educational and Charitable Foundation: The Ikhlasiyya Complex of *Ali Shir Nava’i 
in 15th-century Herat and Its Endowment," J4OS, 111:1 (1991) 38-61. 


5 E. Bertel's, zbrannye Trudy: Navoi i Dzhami. Moscow: Vostochnaia Literatura, 1965, pp. 200-04. 
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cultural patron and government official. 

Vasifi recorded Mavlana Sahibdara's account of being asked by Nava’i to help him by 
visiting a sick teacher of his while he plays host to some guests he has already invited. 
When the guests leave soon after eating, Nava’i becomes angry, and takes it out on 
Sahibdara when he comes back from the visit, shouting at him for not staying around 
after the meal. Sahibdara reminds Nava‘i what he had gone to do, and Nava’i becomes 
angry with himself, sulking for several days before relenting. He asks Sahibdara not to 
tell any of their acquaintances because it would damage his reputation to be known as 
forgetful and irascible.” 

Other stories recount various ruses that Nava’i used to get revenge on other political 
rivals, and many describe his great personal frugality, humility and generosity. This 
latter image is supports the hero worship of Nava’i in the ex-Soviet Union, particularly 
Uzbekistan. Edward Allworth describes the demonization of Nava’i during Stalin's 
purges of all things connected with the ruling class and ethnic nationalism in the past or 
present.’ But in the 1940s Nava’i attained new heights of scholarly attention, although 
such work had to be tempered with the appropriate recognition of his ruling class 
ideology to avoid critical attacks. 

Since the 1940s Nava’i has remained the most prominent cultural figure among the 
many who are interpreted as progressive "Uzbeks" when "progressiveness" is judged 


relative to the stage of economic development. Popular understanding has been carefully 


shaped to show that Nava’, Lutfi, and other Sufi literati are progressive in their criticisms 


% A.N. Boldyrev, "Alisher Navoi v rasskazakh sovremennikov,” Alisher Navoi; sbornik statei. A. K. 
Borovkov, ed. Moscow: Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 1946, pp. 121-152, at 131-132. 


7 Uzbek Literary Politics. The Hague: Mouton and Company, 1964. pp. 46-87. 
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of those in power, and their defense of the rights of the poor and down trodden, and 
disrespect for materialism. 

Rustamov concludes his article on folk elements in the ghazals of Lutfi, Sakkaki and 
Ata’i arguing that they simplified and popularized the ghazal poetry for the "Uzbek" folk, 
giving up the narrow "Eastern scholasticism" (Sufism) of the courtly literati and 
expressing worldly love instead (1959:414). Bertel’s criticizes the similarly modernized 
image of Nava’i as a revolutionary, but also looks for evidence of his social 
progressiveness. Based in Nava’i's own statement in the introduction to one of his 
divans, Bertel's claims that the first part of each divan contains more religious poems, 
while the latter poems in the divans are love poems, although he admits that it is difficult 
to connect them to Nava’i's own life. Bertel's finds that Nava’i's git as (fragments) are 
criticisms of specific people and injustices, although they are vague because he was afraid 
of retaliation.”* Even Nava’i himself distinguishes "the Safi language of truth" from "the 
style of the non-mystic poets" and points out which of his gasidas are in each style (ML 
34), but it is doubtful that he would make such a distinction among his ghazals. 

Despite Nava’i's generosity in his good works for the poor and in supporting 
madrasas and other religious institutions, he clearly would not have included common 
people in his social sphere: he was capable of brutally mocking people he felt were 
intellectually beneath him. VaAsifi praises Nava’t for knowing physiognomy so well that 


he can recognize a certain Sadr ad-Din Yiinus as a fool. Nava’i enjoyed entertaining his 


friends with allusive insults that this man did not quite understand, including a story that 


™ 1965:67-70, 96-104, 154, 188. Julie Meisami reads Medieval Persian Court Poetry from a similar 
historicist perspective, and also finds allusive rather than explicit social commentary. She finds ghazals are the 
most private and subjective of the genres she considers, mirroring “transcendental! truth” rather than “historical 
realia” (1987: 285). 
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exceeds the bounds of what Subtelny is willing to translate.” Nava’i also criticizes the 
crude habits and pleasures of the Turks of Samarqand, such as riding and falconry.” 

As pointed out above in discussing Sufi poetry, realist interpretations distort the Sufi 
allegory which shapes Nava’i's ghazals. Ghazals refer to few of the specific social 
problems that Soviet critics such as Bertel's and Rustamov would like to identify: the 
ideology of the ghazals advocates asceticism, respect for God's power alone, and 
abandoning the world in the constant remembrance of God. Bodily needs should be 
denied and spiritual exertions should be continual. The people of this world are cruel and 
uncomprehending, contributing to the suffering of the lover. Just as the images of the 
ghazals do not correspond to Nava’i's comfortable life, they should not be read as social 
commentary. 

In contrast to the allegories and didacticism of the ghazals, literary realism was 
common in historical narratives and social anecdotes. Anecdotes in Turkic tradition were 
important for showing quick thinking and social skills. Stories about Nava’i and his 
contemporaries portray them as skillful humorists, playing with ideas about their social 
positions and the meanings of things in the world. 

A story about Nava’i's appreciation of Bahzad's realistic miniature paintings 
comments humorously on artistic mimesis itself. Bahzad painted an image of Nava’i 
with trays of silver and gold, in the middle of a flower garden with birds singing in the 
trees. Nava’i showed some guests the painting and asked them what it brought to mind. 


Mavlana Fasih ad-Din said he wanted to pluck a flower and stick it in his turban. 


Sahibdar said that he wanted to do so as well, but was afraid of scaring the birds. The 


* "Scenes from the Literary Life of Timdrid Herat," 1984, pp. 149-150. 


* Bartol'd, Four Studies Vol. Ul. Mir ‘4li Shir, 43-44. 
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famous Herati joker Burhan exclaimed: "I looked at the picture and decided that one 
should sit quietly, or His Excellency would get angry!" Muhammad Badakhshi said 
"Mavlana Burhan, if it were not rude and crude, I would take the staff from his 
Excellency’s hand beat you on the head with it." Nava’i laughed and said "You have all 
spoken very intelligently. I had already decided to scatter this gold and silver on your 
heads, but the crudeness of Mavlana Burhan made me think again" (Bertel's 1965:108-9). 

A good anecdote shows reality as an object of social play. It is memorable for 
portraying wit and skill at sliding between real, hyperbolic, and imaginary worlds. Since 
the painting is both real and imaginary, the joker can be threatened with an image ofa 
stick and Nava’i can deprive his friends of the image of gold and silver, without causing 
"real" offense. The story that the historian Khwandamir tells of Lutfi expressing his 
admiration for Nava’i's poetry also shows the ambiguity of hyperbole. Nava’i recites one 
of his ghazals for Lutfi, and the latter says, "I would trade for that ghazal ten or twelve 
thousand of my own in Turki and Persian and consider it a great success" (Bertel's 
1965:59). The praise is effusive, but the meaning elusive or indeterminate, since there is 
no real way that Lutfi could make such a trade. Lutfi's words do not denote a real 
exchange, but a gift of symbolic speech, just as Nava’ offered and then took back images 
of gold and silver. 

Nava’i and his shaykh ‘Abd ar-Rahman Jami (1414-1492), like many politically 
involved figures in Central Asia beginning in the fifteenth century were followers of a 
Sufi tradition named for Baha’ ad-Din Naqshband (1318-89). Drawing many of his ideas 
from his spiritual shaykh “Abdu'l-Khaliq Ghijduvani (d. 1220), Naqshband taught that 
productive labor in service of other people was proper way to approach God. Naqshband 


summed up his revision of Sufi dervish ideology in the phrase "solitude in society, a 
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foreigner at home, externally with people, internally with God."*' This motto gives a 
paradoxical solution to the debate which we already saw in one form in Yisuf Khass 
Hajib's philosophical contest between Highly Praised and Wide Awake, and although 
there is probably no direct influence, the Naqshbandiyya seem to fit into Highly Praised's 
philosophy of political activity in the service of a good state. 

Following the example of Khoja Ahrar (1404-1490), a Sufi shaykh in Samarqand who 
through his many murids had considerable religious authority throughout Timurid 
domains, later Nashbandiyya developed an ideology of doing God's will that allowed for 


more political involvement and stressed defense of shari a law over non-Muslim law and 


ac on 


even Gdat customary law, and "sober adherence to the sharia" and adab on the spiritual 


path.” Jami clearly followed this ideology.” Jami also criticized Sufi dervishes for their 


AIA 


ignorance and lack of productive work, while Nava’i seems to have viewed them more 
positively.4 Nava’i's commitment to Naqshbandi ideology comes out most strongly in 


his extensive support of religious charities (Subtelny 1988, 1991). 


*' Bertel’s, 1965: 112-13, citing Jami's writings. Algar in EI2, 7:934 gives the three principles relating to zikr 
rituals: temporal awareness (of one’s spiritual state), numerical awareness (of ritual repetitions to prevent 
intruding thoughts), and awareness of the heart (making the physical heart participate in the work of zikr), that 
Nagqshband added to the eight he learned from the spirit of Ghijduvani (see Schimmel 1975:364-66). As aspects 
of calling attention to oneself, Naqshband rejected wonders, music and sama’, vocal zikr, and distinctive dress. 


%2 Hamid Algar, "A Brief History of the Naqshbandi Order," Naqshbandis: Cheminements et situation 
actuelle d'un ordre mystique musulman. Marc Gaborieau, Alexandre Popovic, Thierry Zarcone, eds. Varia 
Turcica, XVIII. Istanbul: Isis, 1990, pp. 1-44, at 14 and 42. 


*3 Jurgen Paul quotes Jami in defense of shari a and goes so far as to describe him as "a close follower of 
Khwaja Ahrar." "Forming a Faction: The Himdyar System of Khwaja Ahrar," [JMES, 23 (1991) 533-548, at 
536. See also Hamid Algar, The Naqshbandi Order: A Preliminary Survey of Its History and Significance, 
Studia Islamica, 44 (1976) 123-52, at 141. Where Khoja Ahrar and Jami both strongly opposed Shi a 


tendencies, Timurid rulers including Sultan Husayn patronized both Sunni and Shi’ institutions. Lentz and 
Lowry, Timur and the Princely Vision, pp. 251-53. 


 Bertel's, 113-118. In the Mahbib al-qulib Nava’i points out the value of dervishes' prayers in preserving 
the ruler. But Nava’t criticizes musicians and other wandering entertainers, while explaining that farmers 
(dihqan) are good because they feed so many others (MQ 35-38, 46-47, 62-63). Naqshband believed in serving 
all beings, including animals. M. Molé, "Autour du Daré Mansour: L‘apprentissage mystique de Baha’ al-Din 
Nagqshband,” RE/, 1961, pp. 35-66, at 54. 
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But Nava’i's enduring historical importance arises from his extensive Turkic literary 
creation within the historical frame of his religious and cultural commitments. Several 
stories about Nava’i reveal the effect of ethnic identities on social relations among the 
educated classes and officials. Despite Nava’i's Persian literary education, and limited 
knowledge of Turkic literature outside the courtly Persianate poetic tradition, he 
nonetheless was an advocate of Turkic poetry. In one of many encounters with this rival 
in the court of Sultan Husayn Baygqara, Nava’i asked the Persian poet Kamal ad-Din 
Bina’i, to tell something about the virtues of the Aqqoyunlu leader Ya'qub Beg. Bina’i 
responded, "Of all the virtues of Ya‘qub Beg none can be compared with the virtue of his 
not speaking Turkic." Nava’i exclaimed, "O Bina’i your rudeness surpasses all 
boundaries. Are you proud to fill your mouth with vulgarities?" Bina’i answered, "That 
is simply done: it is enough to recite some Turkic verses."*° 

Bina’i's answer reflects the tension underlying the promotion of Turkic literature by 
the Timurids. That this story was widely known can be seen in the fact that it was told in 
a slightly different form by Mirza Muhammad Haydar in his history of the Moghuls. As 
a Mongol of the Dughlat clan who wrote history in Persian and poetry in Turkic, Mirza 
Haydar would have been quite aware of the tensions that lay behind this story. He reports 
that Nava’i tried to be friendly and put aside animosity towards Bina’i when the latter 
returned to court in Herat. But when he asked Bina’ how he found the Aqqoyunlu court 


in Iraq, Bina’i replied, "The one really good thing I found in the Iraqis is that they 


absolutely do not compose Turkic poetry."® 


*S Boldyrev, 147. Subtelny offers a slightly different translation in "Scenes from the Literary Life ...," 148. 
© Quoted from Haydar's 7drikh-i Rashid? in A Century of Princes, 358. On Mirza Haydar's Turkic poetry, 
see Ahmet-Zeki Validi (Togan), "Ein tiirkisches Werk von Hajdar Mirza Dughlat,” BSOAS, 8 (1937) 985-9. 


The poem has been published in Xinjiang although apparently without associating the penname with Mirza 
Haydar. Ayaz Sikdsti, Jahannamd, Abdushikir Turdi, Mirsultan Osmanov, eds. Uriimchi: Sinjan yalq 
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ayy 


Nava’i's relationship to Turkic oral and literary tradition was complex. Despite being 


AYA 


descended from baysi chancellery officials, Nava’i shows no interest in the literature 
written in the "Uighur-Mongol” script used in some Timurid courts to distinguish great 


Turkic literature from the Persian and Arabic tradition in Arabic script, nor did Nava’i 


ATA 


patronize any of the scribes who used it. In fact, Nava’i shows a significant lack of 
knowledge of the Turkic literary tradition before him, apparently the result of his Persian 
education, and his political and religious life dominated by Persian culture.*” The 
Nagqshbandi stress on shari ‘a may also have caused him to look down upon using the 
Uighur script to resist the dominance of the Arabic script, since support for traditional 
Mongol ydsd law was also an aspect of such resistance. 

Although he himself does not write much in these forms, in his Mizdn al-awzdn 


(Measure of the meters) Nava’i shows the close correspondence of popular oral song 


AIA? 


meters and the literary meters of Turkic poets, using examples from Lutfi and Ata’i i 
particular.** But in his collection of biographies of poets, the Majdlis an-nafa'is, Nava’i 
criticized Turkic poets for their use of easy turkdna rhymes, in which the repeated 
syllable is simply a verb ending. He accused Ata’i of writing for oral performance and 


using variable Turkic oral meters, rather than conforming to Persian ariz rules. Alone 


AA 


among the earlier Turkic poets Nava’i felt Lutfi attained the Persianate standards of 


ndSriyati, 1985. See also Hofman, TLBS, 3:156-171. Babur Shah gives another example of the contest of wits 
between Bina’i and Nava’i in The Baburnama, 1996: 224. 


*’ He did not know of Qutb's translation of Nizami's Khusrav va Shirin (Bertel's, 1965:145-150). He cannot 
find any poems of Sakkaki, and claims that Sultan Husayn was the first to encourage poets to write in Turkic. T. 
Gandjei, "Note on an Unknown Poem of Haidar in Uighur Characters," 4 Locust's Leg; Studies in Honor of S.H. 
Taizadeh, W. B. Henning, E. Yarshater, eds., London: P. Lund, Humphries, 1962, 66. As pointed out in the last 
chapter, he knew of Ahmad Yukn&ki but as a Sufi shaykh rather than as a literary poet. 


** Babur Shah finds that Nava’i's understanding of meters is poor, The Baburnama, 1996:214. Like his 
rhyme principles, Nava’i's metric analyses are more prescriptive more than descriptive. Tourkhan Gandje?, 
"Naval on Rhyme in Turkish,” RO 30, 75-76. 
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excellence that he set for himself. Even in this he ignored aspects of Lutfi's poetry that he 
considered defects in other poets. 

Nonetheless, Nava’i felt strongly that Turkic should be a literary language, and he did 
his best to make it one. He apparently had Jami's encouragement of his efforts at 
expanding and refining the Turkic literary tradition, and even suggested that Nava’i do a 
nazira (‘version’) of the tradition of composing a Khamsa (Five Epics) begun by the 
Persian poet Nizami, and reworked by Amir Khusrau, and Jami himself. In the 
introduction to each of the romantic epics in his Khamsa, Nava’i explains the importance 
of putting these works into Turkic so that people of the Turkic tribes (Tiirk ulus), will 
have the opportunity to understand these heroes in their own language, (Bertel’s 
1965:126-169). 

Towards the end of his life, Nava’i began to feel more strongly that the Turkic 
language was equal or even superior to Persian, although he never really accepted Turkic 
style in ghazals. After Jami's death in 1492, Nava’t translated Jami's collection of 
biographies of famous Sufis, Nafahdt al-uns min hadar4at al-quds (Breezes of fellowship 
from the heart of the holy), into Turkic as Nasa ‘im al-mahabba min shamda ‘im al-futuvva 
(Breezes of love from the perfumes of chivalry), adding to it biographies of important 
Turkic Sufis that Jami had left out. In addition, Nava’i composed the Muhdkamat al- 
lughatayn (Judgment of the Two Languages), describing the superiority of the Turkic 


language, in the interest of liberating learned Turks "from the taunts and criticisms of 


those who are enamored of Persian."® In it Nava’i makes detailed comparisons of Turkic 


* Rustamov, 1959: 387-391. ML 41. Tourkhan Gandjet, "Naval on Rhyme in Turkish,” 75-76. 


° Mir ‘Ali Shir, Muhdkamat al-Lughatain, introduction, translation and notes by Robert Devereux. Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1966, 46. I cite this as ML. 
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with Persian and Arabic to show the former’s advantages as an expressive medium, and 
then he describes his own literary achievements in Turkic. 

Nava’i begins his discussion by praising Arabic, which "possesses the most eloquence 
and grandeur and there is no one who thinks or claims differently” (ML 3). Then he 
describes the three principal "varieties of language" after Arabic: Turkic, Persian (which 
he calls both Farsi and Sart, ML 5n10), and Hindi. These languages arose from the three 
sons of Noah: Yafith who was sent to Khata, and was the father of the Turks, Sam who 
was sent to rule Iran and Turan, and was the father of the Persians, and Ham who was 
sent to Hindustan and was the father of the Hindus. Due to the curse Noah laid on Sam, 
the Hindus are dark and their language resembles "the scratching of a broken pen.” 

Between exalted Arabic and base Hindi are Turkic and Persian. "It is well known that 
Turkish is a more intelligent, more understandable and more creative language than 
Persian, while Persian is more refined and profound than Turkish for the purposes of 
thought and science” (ML 5). The proof that Turkic is superior can be found in the fact 
that Turks all know Persian, while the few Persians who learn Turkic make themselves 
objects of ridicule. Nava’i gives a long list of verbs that "express nuances and shades of 
meanings" that Persian does not have, and shows how some are used in Turkic poetic 
couplets. He argues that the Persians have no words for certain phenomena but must 
borrow from Arabic, and that Persian does not have as many words that are puns or 
homonyms, which are used in the repeated final words of the uniquely Turkic verse form 
known as tuyug. He gives many examples of verses in Turkic that express things that 
cannot readily be expressed in Persian (ML 6-16). Turkic words distinguish more shades 
of meaning: there are separate words for food and drink, and for older and younger 


siblings, while there are no such distinctions in Persian. Turks have names for all the 
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parts of a tent, of horse gear, and of weaponry, and the Persians have had to borrow them. 
Turks have names for more species of animals and birds, and parts of animals (ML 17- 
20). Derivative suffixes are richer in Turkic (ML 21-24). 

Nava’i concludes, "The superiority of the Turkish language has been demonstrated by 
many proofs. Therefore, Turkish poets and writers should have used their own tongue 
and not resorted to others. They erred in even attempting such a thing." His explanation 
of the reasons that Turkic speakers try to write in Persian seem drawn from his own 
experience: Persian is easier; other poets have used it; and the older scholars from whom 
young poets seek approval may only read Persian (ML 25). He suggests that he himself 
was slow to recognize the advantages of Turkic over Persian. He does not say who 
coaxed him to this recognition, but we can infer that it was due to the support of Turkic 
patrons such as Sultan Husayn who encouraged Turkic poetry and even composed it 
themselves.” 

Nava’i explains his Turkic compositions, showing how they are related to the Persian 
poems of Amir Khusrau and Jami, and tells how they have been praised. He describes 
memorizing Persian poetry, and gives examples of his Persian compositions. He praises 
the technical skill of these compositions, and says they earned him the respect of other 
poets as well as from Jami, suggesting that he had to be recognized as a Persian scholar to 
get respect for his Turkic compositions.”” He argues that since he has such mastery of 
both Persian and Turkic, his choice to write in Turkic is the best demonstration of its 


excellence as a poetic language (ML 39). 


Sultan Husayn Mirza comments that Nava’t has "infused life in the dead body of the Turkish language.” 
Wheeler M. Thackston, "The Diwan of Khata'i: Pictures for the Poetry of Shah Ismail 1," Asian Art 1 (1988) 4. 


* ML 29, 36-8. For a discussion and examples of how Nava’i integrated his poetry into Persian tradition 
through composing jawdb (responses) to the poetry of Hafiz and Jami, see Ricardo Zipoli's excellent The 
Technique of the Gawab; Replies by Nawd’i to Hafiz and Gami. Venice: Cafoscarina, 1993. 
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After mentioning Lutfi and Babur as the only Turkic poets that he feels are truly 
skilled, he ends with an encomium to the rule of Sultan Husayn, and his many great 
poetic compositions. "He writes and speaks Persian and Turkish with equal skill and 
facility, but he has preferred to write his divdn in Turkish because of the influence of his 
essential nature and because of the expressiveness of Turkish" (ML 43). Although he 
defends Turkic as more difficult and more expressive, Nava’i clearly also seeks to resolve 
the problem of Turks who cannot write well in Persian by justifying their native tongue as 
both more natural for them, and as more excellent in absolute terms. 

Despite identifying Turkic popular meters in the Mizdn al-awzdn, in the Muhdkamat 
al-lughatayn Nava’i largely ignores popular oral literature, and instead draws on Islamic 
thetorical theory to defend Turkic. He demonstrates the importance and versatility of 
Turkic by displaying its linguistic diversity, not its oral poetics. He values gharib 
(rareties, uniquely excellent words). This can be seen both in his récherché ghazal style 
and his argument here that Turkic has more names for things, more possibilities for puns, 
and more nuances of meaning in verbs and nouns. In the prose of Muhdkamat al- 
lughatayn itself, Nava’i uses the high-flown Persian style of elaborate tropes based in 
difficult words and complex images: 

Bu khdaksGr ga sibé awd 'ilida kim agiz-i huqqasidin 
; birar gohar zahir b6lda bdglar. 
Ol gohar haniz 


nazm Silkiga kirmaydur irdi. 
Kim zamir darydsidin 


Gavasi sa Yi bila 
sGhliga kela baslamaq. (ML 20-21) 


To this lowly one in early youth from the vessel of my mouth 
a few pearls began to be evident. 


% Nava'i's first collection of poetry is entitled Ghard'‘ib al-sighar (Rareties of childhood). 
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These pearls had not yet entered a string of verse. 
From the river of consciousness 

were selected those pearls that suited a string of verse, 
with the efforts of diving 

they began to reach shore.™ 


In keeping with high Persian literary prose style, Nava’i's lines are often organized in 
pairs with related ideas, but not in the terse parallelisms of sound and sense we find in 
Turkic proverbial composition. Here he develops a consistent treatment of the pearl 
imagery over several lines, using only limited grammatical repetition, alliteration, or 
syntacic parallelism. 
One of the most parallelistic constructions in this book occurs in Nava’i's description 

of one of his own works, the divan Fawd’id al-kibar (Advantages of Old Age). 

Anda uluglar ga fa'idalar-i zuldlin yetkiiriib man 

Va havaslari §u lasiga nasa‘ih-i zuldlidin sti urub man. (ML 22) 

I gave to great people the benefits of pure water to drink, 


And i quenched with the pure water of pleasant advice 
the flames of their desires. (ML 27) 


Even here, despite the parallel grammatical structure, he emphasizes complex imagery 
rather than parallel semantic structure. In the second line he changes the sense of both the 
subject and the verb, without making these contrast with the first line. and keeping only 
the sense of liquid constant. Complex forms such as this are harder to memorize because 
of the limited redundancy of the weaker parallel structure, which suits literary 
appreciation more than oral application. The Muhdkamat al-lughatayn does not have the 
redundancy that would allow it to join orally circulating wisdom poetry that is readily 
recalled and put to use. 

Just as in Islamic ideas about proverbs the stress on rarities (nawddir, gharibat) 


eventually became anti-populist, so in Persian classical literature excellent language was 


* Robert Devereux’s translation altered. 
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considered to be that which stood out for its unique complexity, rather than terse 
simplicity. In Persian literature of the fifteenth century, high style had become so 
difficult that composers of diplomatic letters were sometimes praised for expression so 


obscure that no one could understand it. 


THE MAHBUB UL-QULUB 

Nava’i tells us he wrote his didactic final work, the Mahbib ul-qulub (Beloved of 
hearts) from his extensive experience and travels, and consequent knowledge of 
distinguishing good from bad. He intends it to help readers with less experience than 
himself.** While much of the work consists of rhyming couplets, most of them resemble 
the paired lines of Arabic and Persian tarsi ‘prose than verse, since they do not have fixed 
metrical patterns or line lengths. 

The Mahbub ul-qulub is in three parts. The first part describes social and 
occupational groups and their attributes and character, while the shorter second part 
describes moral principles. Although somewhat parallelistic most of these two sections 
consist of elaborated literary prose, with few compact phrases resembling Turkic 
proverbial style. One of the few couplets that stands out for its terse parallelism appears 
in the twenty-second section (fas/) of the first part, where Nava’i describes musicians and 


singers. 


°S This work is analyzed in detail with extensive translations of the proverbs by [Francois Alphonse??] Belin, 
"Moralistes Orientaux; Caractéres, maximes et pensées dir Mir Ali Chir Nevaii" /4 June 1866, pp. 523-552, 
Aug-Sept. 1866, 126-154. The edition I use for citations is “Alisir Nava’i, Vahbub ul-quiib, (Alisher Navoi, 
Vozliublénnyi Serdets), A. N. Kononov, ed. Moscow: AKademiia Nauk, 1948, cited as MQ with Arabic 
pagination. 
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Kogiil quti x65 navazdin The good fortune/nourishment of the heart comes 
from a pleasant musician, 

Ruth quti yO§ avdazdin. The good fortune/nourishment of the soul comes 
from a pleasant sound. 

Even in this phrase, the only originally Turkic words are kégiil and quit in the sense of 

‘good fortune.’ 

The third and final section is the longest in the work. It is a presentation of aphorisms 
interspersed with several genres of brief verses, mostly git a ‘fragments’ and bayt 
‘couplets,’ but also including other forms. Some of the aphorisms resemble Turkic 
wisdom sayings in their strict parallelism and brevity. 

Nava’i begins this final section with a discussion of the importance of learning from 
others’ words and not considering oneself better than others. In particular he describes 
listening as good, making one full or complete, while in speaking one empties oneself 
(MQ 101). In a pure Turkic couplet with brevity, parallelism and ideas similar to those in 


of Yusuf Khass Hajib and Ahmad Yiiknaki, he writes, 


k6b digan kéb yagilur Saying much err much, 
k6b yigan k6b yoqulur. Eating much destroy much (MQ 101). 


Later it appears inverted: 


az digan az yanilur Saying little err little, 
az yigan az yoqulur. Eating little destroy little (MQ 161). 


And both sense and structure are similar to the following: 


kéb degiici kéb yegiici One who speaks much and eats much 
lamug térigd aSuqub ketkidi. Is one rushing for the place of honor in hell (MQ 
139). 


But there are few instances of such terse, verb-centered Turkic expression. More 
common are elaborated explanations such as the following from a section on karam and 


Jutuwat (generosity and liberality): 
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Biravnig mihnati yari hamlin 


qobul qilmaq, 

Va ol digan niikidin giildik 
acilmdgq, 

Va ol qilganni tilga 
kélturmamdg, 

Va agziga almamdq 


Va ol kiSigad minnat qdymadmaq 
Va Gnig yuzigd kéz salmdmadq. 


To accept the thorny burdens of someone's 
unhappiness, 
And open like a rose from these sharp points, 


And not make the tongue tell of doing this, 
And not take it to the mouth [remind the person?] 


And not lay it on that person as an obligation, 
And not rest your eyes on his face. (MQ, 112) 


Despite his use of rhyme and the dominance of Turkic words here, he does not give his 


lines closely parallel structures. The weak pattern hinders memorization. He composes 


with neither the strategic parallelisms of Turkic proverbial style nor the strict rules of 


literary poetry. 


But many other sayings about speech and wisdom express ideas similar to those in the 


a TA 


Qutadgu Bilig, suggesting that in oral sayings of Nava’i's time parallelism was still 


important. 


harza-guy kim k6b takallum 
sorgay, 

itdikdur kim kica tap atqunce 
hérgay. 


tuz kérgiici pak nazar, 
hunar korgiG rast basar. 


SOzidd pari§danliq 

6zidd paSimanliq. 

iS@kka har ni yiiklasag kétdrur 
va giydn sorsapol yan barur. 


aql va tamyiz da ‘wisi yéq, 
birmasdap dcdur, birsdp téq. 


An idle talker who speaks much 
Is like a dog who barks from evening until dawn. 
(MQ 125-6, Belin 147) 


Straight looking one has clear vision 
A skillful looking one perceives correctly. (MQ 
132) 


Agitated in his words, 
Regretful in himself. (MQ 132) 


Whatever you load on a donkey it will carry, 
And wherever you ask it will go there. (MQ 133) 


Wisdom and discernment make no claims, 


When you give not they will be hungry, when you 
give full. (MQ 133) 
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kéglida ilga yiiz dzar yiyali In the heart one hundred thoughts trouble the people 


va jahalidin ulusqa mig zarr And from fools one thousand injuries likely will 
ihtimadili. come to the ulus. (MQ 133) 

iSak unidin qulaqqa adzardur, The sound of a donkey troubles the ear, 

andin 6zgd ne ayb bardur. Besides that, what harm does it do? (MQ 133). 


He expresses a complex mystical idea using unusual concrete metaphors and mostly 
Turkic vocabulary. 

sudin asraguluqdur tufrag va balciq evin 

va otdin asraguluqdur yigac va qami§ evin 

va yildin asraguluqdur béz evin 

va tufragdin asraguluqdur kéz evin 

jami ‘ma sty alladin asraguluqdur kégiil evin. 

From water the earth and clay house must be protected, 

And from fire the wood and reed house must be protected, 

And from the years the cotton house must be protected, 

And from dust the house of the eyes must be protected, 

From everyone but God the house of the heart must be protected. (MQ 164) 
Although Nava’i spent many years writing high-style poetry, putting in all the 
complexities and rarities that he could devise, he seems to have also understood the basic 
principles of proverbial style, and to have turned to it and perhaps to its oral sources in 
his last writings. In the Muhdkamat al-lughatayn Nava’i defended Turkic language but 
not oral Turkic style. His writings show that he clearly felt ghazal poetry was the highest 
achievement in terms of pure form autonomous from social usefulness, while other 
genres had more applied purposes, and when he describes Turkic forms such as the tuyug 
he has elaborate requirements for the genre, describing them as quintessentially Turkic, 
and yet criticizing those which are too turkdna (ML 15, Rustamov 1959:388-9, Fearey 
1977:10). He seems to have valued proverbial style and its highly parallel construction 
only when he created and collected the material of the Mahbub al-qulib. 


But if we look back at the romantic epics in his Khamsa, mostly composed in the 
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AA 


1480s, and the quatrains of his tuyugs and rubd ‘is we find that Nava’ also uses simpler 
language in these works (Fearey 1977). These couplets and quatrains are more often 
organized around sound and syntax repetitions, suggesting the patterns of oral poetry, 
although without the alliteration and distinctively proverbial style found in other Turkic 
poetry. And his Persian models for the Khamsa also use shorter lines. These romantic 
epics are long narratives that Nava’i wrote more rapidly than he did the ghazals, 
indicating that he found the easier language easier to compose. But he views these as 
basic literature that is useful for rural Turks who do not know Persian, while he is proud 
of the complex language and imagery of his ghazals. 

Nava’i was a linguistic nationalist serving his patron's cultural ideology by promoting 
Turkic poetry, but he was vain and needed to be recognized for his brilliance. At least in 
ghazal poetry he did not want to give up the refined Persian style and genres that he had 


mastered so well for what he considers the coarser style of the Turks. 


NAVA’I'S POETRY IN THE MUQAMS 

Nava’i's importance as a Turkic poet is reflected in the dominant position his poems 
occupy in the traditional muqam poetry as recorded in the 1950s. Despite modern efforts 
to move away from Persianate and highly religious poetry his poems continue to be 
important, reflecting his symbolic importance for Uyghur literary tradition. In one recent 
history of Uyghur literature, Nava’i is given three times as much space as any other 
writer. In the Kashghar versions of the mugam texts performed by Turdi Ayun in the 


1950s, Nava’i's ghazals make up roughly sixty percent of one hundred and fifty different 


% Vahtijan Ghopur and Asqar Hisdyin, Uygur kilassik ddibiyati tezisliri. Beijing: Millatlar n&griyati, 1987, 
pp. 498-671. Mahmdd Kashghari, Ydsuf Khass Hajib, and Lutfi are each given about fifty pages. 
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ghazals (BA1970, QB1986). In the Ili version of the muqams, only about twenty percent 
of the texts are by Nava’i (BA1987). 

The more recent versions of the Twelve Muqams, edited during the 1980s, include a 
more diverse spectrum of poets. As pointed out above, poets such as Sakkaki and Ata’t 
are newly included, as well as more characteristically Eastern Turkistani figures whose 
works have been revived by scholars from manuscripts and from other regional Muqam 
traditions. These include A. Nizari, Ayaz, Gumnam, Mahzun, Zalili, Qalandar. Vapayi, 
Nobiti, Amiri and Molla Bilal. In the extreme case of the Panjigah Muqam, edited in the 
late 1980s, the 1950s version used ten full ghazals by Nava’i, while the later version 
replaces seven of those with more recent poets (ME198X). But usually the revisers 
replaced only about a quarter to a third of the original poems by Nava’i, Mashrab, and 
Huvayda with a broader selection of authors. 

In the following section, I offer a few of the commonly performed muqam poems by 
Nava’i as examples of his poetic style and themes. The first is a verse sung by Turdi 
Ayun in the muqdddimd of Cabbiyat Muqam.®” I give the sequence and lines that he 
performed, although I used readings from the Tashkent 1989 edition to clarify the sense. 
The spellings are roughly those that are presently used in Uyghur. 

Ay jamalig mehridin rosdn dzaldin ta dbdd, 
Zarrd yaglig ol yarogluq icra sdrgdrdan yirdd. 
Kunhi zatipdin yirddgd bolsa d’ma ni djdp, 
Zarrigd yuzmip quyas mdhiyatin bilmdk ni hddd. 
Xalq rdddidin ne gtim tapqanda lutfupdin qobul, 
Al gobulidin ne sud aniki qahrig qilsa rddd. 
Sapa talib kimki Gzmi kd bd dylar yoqsa dayr, 


Sdn muradi kimki dayr icra "sindm" dar "ya samdd." 
Ham munajat ahlinip janida biymin be-hisab, 


” It has been replaced in all revised versions by a ghazal apparently by Nava’i that compares Turkic, Arabic, 
and Persian words. In chapter 8, [ discuss this ghazal that was borrowed from the UsSaq muqdddimd of the Ili 


mugqams. 
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Ham yarabat ahli janida umidig be-addd. 

Jurm isyan cahidin ciqmagq Navayi iltimas, 

Sdandin ayldr nigdkim yoqtur sapa kufwan [kofan?? ] adhad. (AN1989, 4:87) 
Oh, the sun of your beauty is bright forever, 

Amidst the brilliant sparks [my] mind was bewildered. 

If from your true essence they [reach my] mind, blindness is no surprise. 

What right does an atom have to know the essence of 100,000 suns? 

What sorrow can come from people's rejection when I find acceptance by your 
favor? 

What profit can come from acceptance by the people if [I am] rejected by your 
strength? 

Whoever seeks you leaves for the Ka‘ba or to a wine shop, 

You are his desire, whoever in a wine shop says "Oh, love, eternal one," 

And in the hearts of the people praying silently to God the fears you inflict are 


countless. 
And in the souls of the people of the ruins the hopes you create are without 


sorrow. 

Nava’i's request to leave from the pit of sin and heresy, 

Was made of you because there is no contract for refuge.?? 
The combination of love imagery and a fairly explicit address to God in this ghazal 
makes it clear that there cannot be a clear distinction between Sufi love poetry and 
religious poetry. The poem makes the contrast between the people of the world who pray 
silently and live in fear, and dervishes who have nothing but hope, because they look 
forward to annihilation in the sun of the beloved's beauty. 

The parallel line structure and reversals of sense are distinctive in this ghazal. The 
lines in each couplet present two parallel aspects of an idea, using the same words ina 
reversal of sense, or different words in a similar sense. The first and second couplets 
repeat similar ideas using different words: in the first it is ‘brilliance’ using rosan and 
yaroglug, and in the second it is 'essence' using zat and mahiyat. The third couplet 
repeats the same words gobul ‘acceptance’ and rdd ‘rejection’ but attributes them first to 


the the beloved and people of the world, and then reverses them. The fourth and fifth 


couplets use repeating words and syntax to parallel supplemental or contrastive ideas. 
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Aga 


In addition to parallelism in each couplet, Nava’i establishes links between some 
couplets through repeating words such as yirdd 'mind' and zarrd 'atom, spark.' If we look 
at the third, sixth and seventh couplets from the Tashkent edition that are left out in Turdi 
Ayun's performance, we find two of them are also highly parallelistic, and we find more 
occurrences of the same words--yirdd, quya§'sun' and cah'pit'--as well as several more 
synonyms for words we already have. In this ghazal Nava’i has successfully combined 
these conventional images into a formally and semantically coherent whole. 

The following ghazal by Nava’i appears frequently in Turdi Ayun's muqam songs. 

He sang parts of it in the tdzd, jula, sdndm, or sdliqd songs of nine of the muqams. He 
usually sings only the first two to four couplets, and it is transcribed with many 


differences, although these probably do not reflect differences in his singing. This ghazal 


sat 


is also common in Nava’i's divans, appearing in volumes one, two and five of the 
Tashkent edition of his ghazals, with no differences between them.” 


Bir kiin meni ol qatil-i mdjnun Si ar 6ltirgisi, 
Osruk cigip javlan qilip divandvar oltirgiisi. 

Gar za 'if ila ajizliqim képligd salsa rahim ham, 
Basimga yatkdé sdkratib be-ixtiyar oltirgiisi. 

Asigq bolurda bilmidim mdn ndtuvdn yastakim, 
Hijr olsa giim kéydiirgiisi, vdsil olsa yar oltiirgiisi. 
Vasli ara gar oltirir janimga yiizming Sukr erur, 
Cun qalsam andin bir zaman hijran-i zar 6ltirgiisi. 
Maydan ara, dy Ghl-i din, kirmdp tamaSasiga kim, 
Yiuiz k6rmayin ol kafir-i Gabuk-suvar oltirgiisi. 

La lip zdkati may tutub tirguzmdsdp, dy mugbaca, 
Dayr icra man dilydstdni rdnji xumar oltiirgiisi. 
Darladr Navayi qdatliga giil-giil acibdur arizin, 
Korgunca ani vaikim bu yar-xar 6ltirgiisi. 


One day this murderer with insane ways will kill me, 
Going out drunk and begging as if mad, he will kill me. 


% AN1987-90, 1:521, 2:556, 5:427. [t has been replaced in almost all the revised versions of the Twelve 
Muqams. [ found three couplets from it only in the 1981 revision of Cabbiyat kicik sdligd (MG1981:16-17). 
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If he takes my feebleness and weakness to his heart with compassion, 

Making (his horse) leap at my head, he will kill me against his will. 

In becoming an Gshiq I did not know I would be so weak from lovesickness that 

When separated sorrow will burn me, when united love will kill me. 

If he will kill me during union there will be 100,000 thanks for my love, 

Because if I remain away from him a time, the suffering of separation will kill me. 

Oh people of religion, do not join the pleasures of the public square, because 

Without seeing his face, this infidel jockey will kill you. 

Oh tavern boy, if you do not revive me with the wine of your lips as alms, 

The hangover pain will kill my lovesick heart in the wine shop. 

They will say that every flower opened its cheeks to the murdered Nava’i, 

Until seeing them, alas, he was killed by their thorns. 
As in the previous poem, in most of this poem the beloved is portrayed as powerful yet 
elusive, but here he is a horse-riding infidel murderer, not an all-powerful blinding 
beauty. In the first poem the relationship of lover and beloved was more concerned with 
metaphysical issues, while here it is expressed in violent physical terms. But the images 
of madness, weakness, the infidel, the wine shop, wine, the rose and its thorns are also 
common images of the Sufi allegory, although the beloved as horse rider suggests early 
Persian Sufi images of the cruel Tiirkic warrior. This imagery suggesting that the 
beloved is not a beautiful woman may be why this once popular poem has been removed 
from the revised Uyghur Twelve Muqams. 

Where the preceding poem was held together by the pattern of syntactic parallelisms 
in each line, this poem is held together by the radif that determines the theme of being 
killed, by the violent beloved in couplets one, two, four and five, but by other sources of 
pain in the other couplets. Couplets three, four and six use contrasting parallels as well. 
From the perspective of content, couplets three, six, and seven could be found in just 
about any mystical love poetry, although the description of Navd ‘7i-yi qatil ‘murdered 


Nava’' in the final couplet echoes the use of gdatil 'murderer’ in the first line. 


Turdi Ayun's frequent performance of this ghazal seems related to its recurrence in 
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Nava’i's divans. But until better information is available about audience preferences for 
Nava’i's poems, or reasons that certain poems were more widely disseminated, little can 
be said about why it is so well-known. It is worth observing that the images of 
destruction here are more active and concrete than those in many ghazals. The preceding 
ghazal was more typical in its focus on perception, conception, and acceptance. 

Turdi Ayun performed the following poem in the dzd songs of Cabbiyat, Nava and 
Iraq muqams, although now it has been replaced by other poetry in all revised versions.” 
Here Nava’i repeats the image of a quince (beh/) in different metaphors for aspects of his 
bodily suffering. 


Behi rdpgidak olmi§ dardi hijripdin maga siyma, 
Dimagim icra har bir tugum yaplig danda’i [dana-i] sdvda. 
Muzalldat tufragi sarig ytiztimdda bardur andaqkim, 

Behigd gard olturgan musallik tik bolur pdayda. 

Aqartib iSq basimni nihan qildi serig cehrim, 

Mamug icra behini cirmagan yaplig kabi dmda. 

Yuziim tufragdadur harddm qurugan jismim zdymidin, 
Behiga sdrnigunluq Sayi zd ifdin erur goya. 

Bu gulsdn icrd mahbub istigadn da’im behi yaglig 

Kiyip pisSmind ta'etigd qaddin yam dsrdmdk avla. 

Navayi gdr quya§ nardnjidin bihrdak kérdr tap yoq, 
Behikim lutfi qilmi§ mdhd dvliya ismGt ud-dunya [ ismat ud-dunya]. (AN1990, 
5:26) 


My face has become yellow like a quince from the pain of separation, 
On my cheeks every beauty spot of passion is like an egg-yolk. 

The contemptible dust on my yellow face is like 

The fuzz that appears on a quince placed in the dust. 

Love whitened my head, my yellow face was hidden, 

Like a quince wrapped up in cotton. 

My face is in the dust since my body is always exhausted from toil, 
Like a quince on a branch drooping from weakness. 


* C4bbiyat :dzd has been changed to include a number of verses by Nava’i that were not used previously. 
The first revision was oliographed in 1981 with 23 couplets in three previously unused ghazals. The second 
revision came out in 1986 with 13 couplets from three ghazals, only one of which was the same as the 1981 
version. The third revision is undated, but probably appeared around 1990, and includes ten couplets from two 
of the ghazals in the 1986 version. 
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In this garden seekers of the beloved are always like quinces, 

It is better to protect curls of hair on your body than to wear the wool of 

obedience. 

Oh Nava’i, no wonder you prefer to the sun’s orange, 

The quince which favors [like?] the friends of God guarding the world. 
The repeated image of the quince in this poem does not depend on a repeated radif. 
Nava’i has organized the poem around different images of a quince while using a simple 
rhyme. The concrete imagery of the quince keeps the verse focused on the effects of love 
on the lover, with little attention to metaphysical ideas. While the image of the quince is 
fairly unique, the yellow face and white hair, dust, and weakness are common attributes 
in ghazal poetry, so the quince serves as a novel organizing motif. developed over the 
course of the poem. 

These examples show that Nava’i's ghazals tend to be fairly coherent in their images, 
but like most Persian ghazals, couplets that fit the poetic form do not have to be fully 
integrated into a continuous development. Nava’i's choice of words can be fairly 
obscure, especially in his final couplets, where he seems to try to make more use of 
religious imagery and word play. Like the extended metaphors we found in his prose 
writing, he tries to develop his imagery in complex ways, rather than valuing brevity. He 
uses very little alliteration and assonance, but logical and syntactic parallelism are very 
common in his poetry. 

Despite his vigorous defense of the Turkic language for poetry, Nava’i was 
committed to using Persian and Arabic lexicon and syntax to extend the expressive 
possibilities of Turkic. Nava’i represents a high point of Persian influence in Turkic 
poetry, but he established principles of autonomous creative expression, formal 


excellence and disregard for practical language which remained important for subsequent 


Turkic poets. 
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But practical, direct, communicative language that subordinated style to content was 
championed by Babur Shah and Abt'l Ghazi Khan in their Turkic historiography.'® 
Many poets who came after Nava’i did not have the skill and education necessary for 
including high-style forms in Turkic poetry. Popular Central Asian Turkic poetry had 
less of a courtly audience, and was directed at a variety of audiences in popular 
performances and religious celebrations. Through the use of more practical language 
many aspects of the mystical Sufi allegory entered popular tradition as ways of 


understanding the world. 


MUHAMMAD FUZULI 

Muhammad ibn Sulayman Fuzuli is another poet whose educational and literary 
attainments enabled him to use language similar to Nava’i. He even wrote poetry in 
Arabic as well as Persian and Turkic. Fuziuli is the only poet among the muqam poets 
who has been extensively translated into English. The primary reason for this is that he is 
important outside of Central Asia in Turkey, because he wrote in the Oghuz Turkic 


dialect of his native Iraq.'®' E. J. W. Gibb states, "There is no greater name in all Turkish 


100 Abd'l Ghazi introduces his work saying, "Everyone, realize that before us, those who recounted the 
history of the Turks added words from Arabic and Persian, and gave Turki words rhythm [saj ], to make [the 
author's] craft and mastery known to the people. We did none of that, since those who will read or listen to this 
book, of course, will be Turk, and with Turks it is necessary to speak Turki [turkdna] so that all will 
understand." Rodoslovnaia Turkmen, A. N. Kononov, ed. Moscow-Leningrad: 1958, I]. 45-50. 


‘0A. Karahan, EI2 I1:937-939. Basic sources are Hamide Demirel, The Poet Fuzuli; His works, study of his 
Turkish, Persian, and Arabic Divdns. Ministry of Culture Publications, 1253. Ankara: Ministry of Culture, 
1991. Leyla and Mejnin, Translated from the Turkish by Sofi Huri, with a history of the poem, notes and 
bibliography by Alessio Bombaci, translated from the Italian by Elizabeth Davies. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1970. E. E. Bertet's, Nizami i Fuzuli, Moscow: 1962. This volume only includes two articles on Fuzili, 
which make up less than a tenth of the whole book. E.J.W. Gibb, 4 History of Ouoman Poetry, Vol. HI. 
London: Luzac and Co., 1965. pp. 70-107. 
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literature than Fuzili of Baghdad.”' But he was not as prolific in Turkic as Nava’i was, 
and his popularity in Central Asia is not as great as in Anatolia. Turdi Ayun sang only 
five ghazals by him, in his Rak, Cabbiyat, Ajaém, MuSavrak and Iraq muqams, while in 
the Ili Muqams there is only one ghazal by Fuzili. Two of these ghazal texts do not even 
appear in the editions of Fuzuli’s poetry published in Turkey. 

Since what little is known of his life has been discussed widely, I give only an 
outline. Fuzili was born around 1480 in Iraq, under the Oghuz Turkic Aq Qoyunlu 
dynasty, and was perhaps a member of the Bayat tribe of the Oghuz. He was known 
already as a poet when the Safavids captured Baghdad in 1508, and he was supported by 
the patronage of the Safavid W4li of Baghdad. He was apparently a strongly committed 
but moderate Shi‘a, and may even have served at the shrine of “Ali at Najaf.'°3 He wrote 
poetry in praise of ‘Ali and about the tragedy at Karbala‘. Nonetheless, when Sultan 
Suleyman captured Iraq in 1534, Fuzili attempted to gain his patronage through praise 
poetry. He does not seem to have been very successful in this.'* Fuzdali died in 1556 in 
Baghdad. 

In addition to the example given to show the style of ghazai poetry more generally 
above, another of the few instances of Fuzili's poetry in the mugqams is the sdliqa of Iraq 
Mugqam. It is not in any of the revised Twelve Muqams. 

Sifa-yi vasl qadrin hijr ila bimdar olandan sor, 


Zul4l-i la 1 Savqin ta§na-i diddr olandan sor. 
Labig sirrin kelib giiftara mdnddn 6zgddin sorima, 


102 111:70. Demirel points out that Fuzili's Turkish divdn is the most common manuscript in Turkish 
libraries, 173. 


3 Karahan (EI2:937-9) and Demirel do not mention this, but Bombaci says Fuztli himself describes this in 
his poems (1970:12). 


'4 Bombaci in Leyla and Mejnun, 12-17. Demirel 102, 118-119, 187-188, basing the argument on a 
somewhat stereotypical remark of Fuzuli’s about being ignored by the rulers despite singing their praises. 
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Bu pinhan nuktani bir vdaqif-i asradr olandan sor. 
Kozti yaSluldrin hdlin nda bilsiin mardiim-i ga/il, 
Kavakib sayrini Sab ta sahar bidar olandan sor. 
Xabarsiz olma fattan kézlaripjavrin cakdnldrddn, [QB cikdnlardin] 
Xabarsiz mastlar biddadini hiisyar olandan sor. 
Gamipdin Sam ‘dak yandim sabédan sorma ahvdlim, 
Bu ahvali Sab-i hijran manimla yar olandan sor. 
Xarab-i jam-i iSqim nargis-i mastig bilur hdalim, 
XarGdbat ehlinig adhvdlini yammar olandan sor. 
Muhabbat lazzatidin bi-yabardur zahid-i gafil, 
Fudiili i§q zavqin zavq-i isqi var olandan sor. 


Ask the value of the cure of union from those who are in separation and illness, 
Ask about the desire for the pure water of ruby [lips] from the one with an 
insatiable gaze. 

Do not come and ask the secret of your lips from any other than me, 

Ask about the hidden meanings from one who understands secrets. 

What should the heedless man know about the state of those with tearful eyes, 
Ask about the wandering of the stars from dusk til dawn from the one who is 
wakeful. 

Do not be ignorant of those suffering the cruelty of your bewitching eyes, 

Ask those who are vigilant about the injustice of the drunken ignorant ones. 
From the pain you caused I burned like a candle; do not ask my condition from 
the eastern breeze, 

Ask this condition from the beloved in the night of separation from me. 

My ruin (is) in the cup of love, your intoxicating narcissus will know my state, 
Ask the wine-seller about the condition of the people of the tavern. 

The heedless ascetic is ignorant of the pleasures of love, 

Fuziuli, ask about the delights of love from one who has the delights of love. 


Like Fuzili’s poem given at the beginning of this chapter, the parallelisms here are more 
striking than those we saw in most of Nava’i's poetry. The first couplet here is a near 
perfect example of parallelism of a sort that Nava’i praises highly in the Muhdkamat al- 
lughatayn, the tarsi ‘of Arabo-Persian rhetorical theory, which Devereux explains as 
rhymed prose "in which every word of one clause is balanced by a similar word in the 
other" (ML 34n88). This sort of parallelism depends more on syntactic and sound 
similarities than semantic parallels. 


In addition to the thematic unity imposed by the repeated radif'ask of those who are,’ 
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Fuzuli extensively repeats words, especially in varying syntactic structures. These can be 
the same words in parallel lines of a couplet, such as yabarsiz ‘without news, ignorant,’ 
with sounds that are reversed in the later pair yardb 'ruin' and yardbdt 'ruins' also used as 
initial words. And yabar is then repeated in bi-yabardur 'is ignorant.' Hijr 'separation,’ 
isq ‘love,’ gafil 'heedless,’ kdz ‘eye’ and Sab ‘night’ are repeated, and imagery of lips 
appears in two successive couplets using different words. Fuziuli also repeats Arabic 
words in different forms, as in the alternation of hdl 'state' and ahvadl 'condition,' and sirr 
‘secret’ and asrar 'secrets.' Just as he has made the initial couplet most parallel, Fuziali 
also makes the final line stand out with its double use of zavq ‘delights, taste' and iq, 
once in the Turkic possessive and once in the Persian izafer. 

The repetition of words in this poem and the one | discussed above reflects Fuzili's 
highly conventional use of Sufi love imagery, and his limited use of difficult words. He 
does not reach for obscure Arabic and Persian words and phrases to the same extent as 
Nava’i, but repeats words to express new ideas. Fuziali explains in a verse, "The basic 
purpose of speech is not adornment. Discourse [sakhun] is that which common people 
understand."'®* But even though Fuzili's ghazals are somewhat simpler to understand, 


they are far from Turkic oral style. 


'°5 Demirel, 109, translation modified. Gibb says Fuzili innovatively uses simpler more emotional language 
and less labored metaphors than the Ottoman poets of his time, III:77. Later he puts it: "Fuzdli has but two or 
three strings to his lyre, tuned though these be to perfect harmony .. . " III:85. 
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Chapter Five, Part III 


MUQAM POETS AFTER FUZULI (Mashrab and Huvayda) 


MASHRAB AS POPULAR SUFI REBEL 

Baba Rahim Mashrab (1657?-1711), often called Shah Mashrab, is a central figure in 
the popular understanding of Sufism in Central Asia, and he is difficult for those creating 
official cultural traditions to come to terms with. He is an ecstatic Sufi, who publically 
violates taboos in order to bring people to mystical understandings that transcend the 
superficial obedience to doctrinal rules. He is in the tradition of the Arab Sufi Mansir al- 
Hallaj (858-922 A.D.), who was executed at Baghdad for mystical beliefs that were 
interpreted as heresy, in particular his famous phrase and‘l-Haqq ("I am the truth [God]"). 
Mashrab compares himself to al-Hallaj, and the sequence of events leading up to his 
death begins when he tells people in Balkh, "My name is Khuda (God)."'™ 

Mashrab's trickster-like behavior fits the ideals of Malamatiyya Sufis (‘those who 
draw blame on themselves’). Malamatiyya avoided actions that would earn respect for 
their piety. Some lived without any pious display, while others hid their faith behind 
public offensiveness (Schimmel 1975: 86; EI2 V1:223-25). But not simply making 
people question his piety, Mashrab's transgressions are didactic challenges to social, 


political and religious order. When he violates public decency, his explanations are 


' Nil S. Lykoshin. Divana-i Mashrab; Zhizne-opisanie populiarneishago predstavitelia mistitsizma v 
Turkestanskom krae. Samarkand: 1915?, pp. 27, 221-234. See also Martin Hartmann, Mesreb der Weise Narr 
und Fromme Kertzer; Ein zentralasiatisches Volksbuch. Berlin, 1902. Mashrab frequently mentions Mansur al- 
Hallaj in his poems. Boborahim Mashrab, Mehribonim qaydasan, J. Yusupov, et al., eds. Tashkent: Ghafur 
Ghulom, 1990, pp. 12, 69, 99, 132, 141, 148, 232, 241, 284, 293, 296. I cite this work here as BM1990. 
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meant to show that he has a better knowledge of Islamic science than do his challengers. 
He explains hidden truths about the world that make others’ conventionally pious acts 
into sins. 

Like Yasavi, Mashrab primarily exists as a literary figure, with the few historical 
sources being difficult to disentangle from official disapproval and popular glorification. 
The story of his life and people's responses to his baffling deeds is contained in a popular 
work known as the Divana-i Mashrab (Mashrab the Madman, with a pun on divan as 
‘collection of poetic works’), which interweaves his poetry and events from his life. 
Mashrab's poems do not violate social conventions any more than do the works of other 
Sufi poets. It is only the stories in the Divana-i Mashrab that describe his rebellion 
against conventional ideas about knowledge and learning, propriety and authority. 

The Divana-i Mashrab accurately places Mashrab into history, so must have been 
written not long after his death. As with most Sufi hagiographies, this narrative presents 
him performing miracles, but his audacity and courage in transgressing convention has 
persuasive and didactic effects that are as impressive as his miraculous feats. 

Even though many events are described, the narrative part of his life story is briefer 
than the poetry that Mashrab recites within it. Some of the stories in the Divdna-i 
Mashrab are only sketchy narratives that serve largely as a context for his poems, many 
of which do not seem to have been collected elsewhere. The poems included in his life 
story vary widely in their relevance to the events being described. Many of them are 
poems about the Sufi allegory and path, while others are more closely related to the 
narrative, and expand on its themes although they were not necessarily composed with 
the narrative in mind. 


The contents of the Divdna-i Mashrab and Mashrab's poetic divans only partially 
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overlap, but Mashrab’s poetry in both works makes more frequent reference to specific 
events in his life than other literary Sufi works that we have discussed except the poetry 
of Ahmad Yasavi. But unlike Yasavi's poems and those of Huvayda I will discuss below, 
Mashrab avoids didacticism in most of his poetry, mentioning Sufi concepts and Islamic 
knowledge only in relation to his own experiences, rather than as something the listener 
should learn from. This reflects the fact that despite trying to demonstrate many esoteric 
ideas through his actions and explanations, Mashrab does not seem to have attempted to 
leave any formal teachings for posterity. The edition I have of Mashrab's divan seems to 
contain few poems that directly address God, but these are common in the Divana-i 
Mashrab. The difference may be in the original works, but it is more likely that even in 
1990, the Tashkent editors excluded poems that addressed God. 

Since Mashrab was born in Namangan, in the Ferghana valley across the Pamirs from 
the Kashghar region, around 1657, he has been excluded from the modern canon of 
Uyghur literature, and his verses are published in Xinjiang as Uzbek literature.'""’ This 
exclusion apparently also serves the purpose of taking this popular but disruptive poet out 
of official Uyghur cultural history. Nonetheless, his poetry is still important in the 
revised Twelve Muqams, although many of his poems have been excluded. 

His pen name Mashrab means ‘drinking, a place for drinking,’ and it is also a Uyghur 
term for an outdoor gathering with songs and sometimes dances in parks and at mazars 
(tombs).'°* Because this term is used for Sufi gatherings as well, the final section of 


Mugqam songs are called MaSrap. These songs are also performed separately from the 


7 See Sinjag Ozbek ddibliri. Qadir Akbar, ed. Uriiméi: Sinjan X4lq Nagriyati, 1988, 47-64. His poems 
also appear in “M&aSrap Seirliridin tallanma,” Bulag 4 (1981) 104-151. The latter selection is taken from a copy 
of the Divana-i Mashrab, so it has some of the poems that do not appear in the BM1990 edition. 


‘08 Mashrab is pronounced maSrdp in Uyghur. In the Divdna-i Mashrab his name is also explained as a word 
for a spring where water bubbles up. Grenard describes the custom of mdsrdp gatherings (1898: 141). 
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Muqam tradition by Sufi performers known as mdsrdpci. The allusion to Mashrab is 
significant, and his poetry is prominent in the Ma&rap sections of the muqams, along with 
poetry by other Sufis. The social aspects of MaSrap are thus closely related to the popular 
image of Mashrab. 

Though the Divdna-i Mashrab has been the primary source of popular knowledge 
about him, there have been few scholarly discussions of it. Thus I describe this work here 
in some detail, in order to examine how his poetry is integrated into the narrative, and 
how the narrative relates to contemporary history. 

Like many Turkic mythic heroes Mashrab is precocious. The Divdna-i Mashrab 
portrays him as a miracle worker even before he is born. When his pregnant mother picks 
up two grapes from the ground in the market, Mashrab speaks to her from the womb, 
saying that he will disappear if she does not return the grapes to their rightful owner 
(Lykoshin 15). When he is old enough to go to school, he rejects literacy because it 
draws one away from God. He refuses to recite the alphabet beyond the first letter, a/if, 
which represents the unity of God (Lykoshin 16-17). He recites a ghazal that begins, 


To place alifin my soul I learned from the Bismillah 
To spill blood as a martyr for the faith I learned from the Qu'ran. 


To sell the eight doors of paradise for a single grain of wheat 

And to know the path of created beings | learned from Adam and Eve.This is a long 
ghazal which does not appear in the editions I have. It goes on describe what Mashrab 
learned from Moses (Musa), Jesus (Isa), Jeremiah (Yeremia), Solomon (Sulayman), 
Yasaf ibn Barkhia, Yakhi, Joseph of Canaan (Yusuf), Jonah (Yunus), Job (Ayub), 
Zakharia (Zikri), the caliphs (Abu Bakr, “Umar, and ‘Uthman, ‘Ali), Hasan and Husayn, 


Fatima, and Muhammad. After reciting the ghazal Mashrab leaves the school and goes 
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into the desert. He recites a ten-stanza mukhammas that begins with the affirmation that 
"God is one” and then explains the interactions between God and the various prophets. 
This poem also does not appear my editions. It ends with a direct address to God about 
following the path of Truth. 

These initial poems are closely connected to the narrative, which gives only a 
framework of events. These poems explain some of Mashrab's actions through details of 
the esoteric knowledge of his teachings, clarifying his rejection of literary learning in 
order to learn directly from the prophets.'” The theme of conflict wth learned [slam 
recurs throughout his life story, and reflects the mystical opposition to intellectual 
learning that we saw above in Yasavi's "Give up the words and find the self” (sdzni qoy, 
jzni tap). 

The rest of Mashrab's life story continues this theme of conflict in his relations with 
teachers, religious officials, political leaders, and ordinary people. He serves his religious 
teachers but cannot do things exactly as he should. After he refuses to learn the alphabet 
and leaves school, he begins to manifest other marks of being a holy fool. He explains to 
his mother that he must go naked because that is how he was born. At age fifteen his 
parents take him to become a murid of Bazar Akhund in Namanghan, because they are 
ashamed to have him in their house (Lykoshin 24-5). Mashrab recites a ghazal 
explaining to Bazar Akhund that he came to calm his soul and find his love, the house of 


his soul, and then another ghazal that has less immediate relevance, repeating a radif to 


'9 Suggested here is direct communication with an absent or dead prophet which was important method of 
training for some Sufis, generally described as Uvaysi, after Uways al-Qarani who communicated with the 
Prophet Muhammad when he was physically absent. See Devin DeWeese, An "Uvaysi" Sufi in Timurid 
Mawarannahr: Notes on Hagiography and the Taxonomy of Sanctity in the Religious History of Central Asia, 
Papers on Inner Asia, No. 22. Bloomington: Research Institute for Inner Asian Studies, 1993; and "The 
Tadhkira-i Bughrda-khdan and the ‘Uvaysi' Sufis of Central Asia: Notes in Review of Imaginary Muslims," CAJ 
40 (1996) I, pp. 87-127. 
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explain that even if one is a Shah, or Mansur al-Hallaj, or the Emperor of China, one will 
not escape the suffering of death (Lykoshin 25-27). Neither of these poems appear in the 
editions I have. 

Bazar Akhund replies with a short verse explaining that the blessing and support of 
one's father and mother is even more important than the quest for God. Mashrab replies 
with an eight-stanza mukhammas that largely concerned with the burning of the lover and 
the Sufi path. This is the first poem in the Bulag selections from Mashrab's poetry.'!° I 
give the first stanza in the original, and then summarize. 

ISqida kéymdas heckim divana bolmagundi, 

Sam ida yanmas heckim pdrvand bolmagunéi, 

Sdymds sdddapni heckim durdand bolmagundi, 

Adham supdat dunyadin bigand bolmagunca, 

BaSqa alip malamat afsand bolmagunca. 

No one will burn in love unless he is insane, 

No one will burn in a candle flame unless he is a moth, 

No one will love an oyster unless there is a pearl, 

No one will be like Adham until they forget the world, 

No one will receive blame until they are notorious. 
He goes on in the second stanza to say that without the beloved he does not need the two 
worlds, the throne and wealth of Solomon, the long life of Khizr, or his body and soul. In 
the third stanza Mashrab describes how his own flame will destroy everything on the Day 
of Judgment. The fourth stanza describes Mashrab's tears and remembrance of God 
(Ogan), and the happiness of union that would come if God were to be the judge (gazi) 


and do justice by splitting his chest. The fifth stanza concerns his suffering and search 


for annihilation in flame, and the sixth through eighth stanzas are one of the few places 


"0 #4, 1981, 104-06. It also appears in BM1990: 274-5 with many changes. The lines in the first stanza are 
in a different sequence, and one is completely different. The fourth stanza is lacking in BM1990, and stanza five 
and six have words and entire lines that are different. Stanza seven and eight are close. I work primarily from 
the Bulag version. 
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that Mashrab directly addresses the listener, explaining how to be an Gshiq, and 
concluding that neither Mashrab nor other Gshigs will see the beloved without suffering 
(Lykoshin 28-31). 

Despite Bazar Akhund's request that Mashrab return home and serve his parents, 
Mashrab insists on serving Bazar Akhund. While associated with Bazar Akhund, 
Mashrab develops his skills in attracting attention and blame. He makes a horse out of 
saplings and rides about on it, followed by the only murid he is said to have, Pirmast. He 
has Pirmast get some hay which he feeds to the horse while reciting a ghazal about Bazar 
Akhund, whom he calls Bazar Divana. 


The rose garden of wisdom, Mulla Bazar Divana 
The leader of the ‘ashiqs, Mulla Bazar Divana. 


No hatred in his mind, an ocean of wisdom in his chest, 
The mirror [ ayn] of the light of the Truth, Mulla Bazar Divana. 


On the road he is a bridge, to the light of Truth wine, 
Whoever sees him becomes a slave, Mulla Bazar Divana. 


Mashrab recites three more couplets about the greatness of Bazar Akhund, ending with 
the statement, "Mashrab is a divana himself, a moth in the flame of love,” who will 
follow Mulla Bazar Divana. Bazar Akhund welcomes Mashrab, who then recites a 
ghazal with the radif -gali kdldim, which means "I came in order to . .. ," and says that he 
has come to burn in the flame of his love, see his moon-like face, ask for his medicine, 
find a pearl, be annihilated by his beauty, drink the wine of union, and so on (Lykoshin 
35-7, Bulag, #4, 107-09). 

Mashrab asks permission to go to his lover, who has sent her husband out to look for 
firewood, and Bazar Akhund grants it, saying Mashrab must fulfill his promise to her. 


Two of Bazar Akhund's other murids object, but Bazar Akhund defends Mashrab, who 
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then wanders about followed by people of the town. He recites three ghazals which do 
not appear in my collections, the first of which has the radif "in the name of God the 
great." 

He throws himself into a lake, and his mother comes and grieves at the lake's edge, 
reciting a four line ghazal. Mashrab comes out of the lake and recites a brief answer, to 
which his mother responds with another short ghazal about having fed him her own milk 
and asking to come out of his cold cradle. Mashrab comes out of the lake and asks her 
forgiveness. He explains to Bazar Akhund that he had gone to visit his lover, but her 
husband came home and beat him with the firewood. The people accuse him of lying and 
Bazar Akhund tells them that he was trying to take their sins upon himself. 

Mashrab recites a six-stanza mukhammas about love and suffering, and in an ecstatic 
state picks up a satar--the instrument of choice for many muqam performers--in the 
market and plays it while singing a nine-stanza mukhammas that begins, "I have entered 
the path of love, and am willing to sacrifice my head." He sings a description of his path 
and his suffering, mentioning in the sixth stanza Adam and Eve and the Sufi shaykh 
Najm ad-Din Kubra (Lykoshin 42-45). 

Mashrab leaves for Kashghar to become a murid of Afagq Khoja a Sufi shaykh in the 
tradition of Khoja Ahrar who ruled over the western Tarim region of Altishahr from 1679 
to 1694. Galdan, the leader of the Oyirad Mongol confederation that eventually became 
the Junggar Khanate, invaded Altishahr from north of the Tianshan, in 1679 and installed 
A faq Khoja as the ruler of the Yarkand khanate. Afaq Khoja led the Afagiyya or 
Aqtagliq (White Mountain) Khoja faction that competed for power in Altishahr against 
the Ishaqiyya or Qaratagliq (Black Mountain) faction and Manchus through the 


nineteenth century. 
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Mashrab sings a mukhammas describing his path in general terms, but includes a few 
lines explaining that he is leaving Namangan.''' He acquires a sheep dog as a companion 
from some shepherds and tells the famous story of the Seven Sleepers of the Cave, and of 
their faithful dog. He recites a ghazal to his dog that begins, 


O wordless companion, everywhere we are together, 
In the desert and in the town we are together. (Lykoshin 45-9) 


He comes to a river, sings a mukhammas, and heading towards Andijan meets some girls 
swimming near the town of Baliqchi. The ask him to sing a ghazal. This scene reflects 
another theme of Mashrab's life story: his love songs explicitly express his attraction to 
women, for which he is later punished. The song begins: 


Bir baqib mapa qara kéz udidan janan qiz, 
Aylanib yz égiirib qildi yurdkni qan qiz. 


With one glance at me from the corer of her black eye, beloved girl, 
Leaving me the girl filled my heart with blood.''! 


Mashrab continues on his way, passing through Andijan and Osh before reaching 
Kashghar, all the while reciting or singing poems. One ghazal mentions Moses, 
Abraham, Nimrod, Joseph, Jacob, the martyrs of Karbala’, and ends with an address to 
God. In another he compares himself to Majnun endlessly in search of Layli, and 
describes being intoxicated with wine and hashish (nasa). In Osh he prostrates himself 
at the throne of Solomon, and visits the tomb of Asaf ibn Barkhia, who Lykoshin 
explains as the uncle of Solomon (Lykoshin 49-56). 


He comes to Afaq Khoja's door and recites a verse explaining himself, and is let in. 


"This mukhammas is not in my editions, but there is another mention of him leaving Namangan in a ghazal 
that does not seem to appear in the Divdna-i Mashrab. BM1990:213. 


"2 Lykoshin 51, the ghazal in the Tashkent edition contains six additional couplets BM1990:41. This is one 
of two ghazals with the radif giz ‘girl, young woman.’ 
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Afaq Khoja tests him by asking him to recite a verse of Hafiz, Mashrab does so, and then 
recites more verses about dedicating himself to Afaq Khoja. Finally the Afaq Khoja 
prays to fill Mashrab's desire, and strokes his shoulder with his hand, knocking him to the 
floor. He looks into Mashrab's soul and sees that the lamp of his soul is already filled 
with oil but needs a murshid strong enough to light his wick. He bestows on him the 
name Mashrab. Mashrab finds himself profoundly changed, and recites two brief 
ghazals, one asking Afaq Khoja to show him the way, and another about needing to be 
insane and wandering to find the beloved. He spends seven years in the service of Afaq 
Khoja in Kashghar, wearing always the same fur coat (Lykoshin 56-60). 

I will be briefer with the rest of this work. I have described the contents of most of 
the poems so far to give a sense of how they alternate with the narrative, and to 
demonstrate how few of them appear even in the edition of twenty-eight mukhammas and 
two hundred twenty ghazals that I am using. If the poetry in the Divdna-i Mashrab were 
added to this collection, it seems clear that it would double its size. This suggests that 
there has been significant abridgement, perhaps in both works. Less than a third of the 
poems in the Divana-i Mashrab appear in the Tashkent edition, but perhaps there never 
was a Divan that included all of Mashrab's poems. In addition, many of the poems in the 
Tashkent edition would be appropriate for certain points in his life story, but are not 
included. Either Mashrab composed several different poetic commentaries on certain 
events, or some were excluded to shorten the Divdna-i Mashrab. 

In addition, there are large differences among the poems that do appear in the editions 
I am using and that used by Lykoshin. This suggests oral transmission and recreation 
from memory, or that Mashrab himself composed and performed different versions. As 


we shall see below, there are some indications that Mashrab himself did not write his 
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poetry down, and did not make it easy for others tc do so. This may account for some of 
the differences of which poems are included in the different works, and in the differences 
among the poems themselves. 

I return to Mashrab's service to Afaq Khoja, but my summary will be briefer from this 
point. One day Mashrab becomes infatuated with a female servant of Afaq Khoja, and he 
faints twice upon seeing her beauty. Afaq Khoja punishes him for his crime of lust by 
branding him on the back of his head with his seal. Mashrab leaves Kashghar and goes to 
Yarkand. The people of Yarkand know of Mashrab by reputation and are eager to meet 
him, but they are shocked to find him to be an opium-intoxicated, naked galandar. The 
local Akhund points out that these are signs of his holiness (Lykoshin 62-66). The ruler 
of Yarkand invites him to sit beside him, and offers him a cushion to sit on. Mashrab 
urinates on the cushion, and when asked why explains that urinating on the ground is bad 
because the ground is the dust from which God created people. 

Mashrab has his servant Pirmast bring a water pipe and he smokes some hashish and 
recites a ghazal with a couplet on the spiritual benefits of smoking hashish. Then he taps 
the hashish out of the pipe and it has not burned at all, after which he puts it away again 
in his pouch (Lykoshin 69-71). He plays the satar and sings two ghazals, one around the 
theme of drinking wine, and one around the themes of burning and insanity caused by 
seeing the beauty of the beloved (Lykoshin 71-72, BM1990:82, 84). 

The gathered people use the proverb "the saint has no horns" to explain why they did 
not recognize Mashrab as a holy person. But they change their minds about him when he 
tells them his piss is worth more than all their praise. When the people lose their respect 
for him, Mashrab leaves town and goes to Khotan where he is arrested for urinating in a 


canal. To the questions of the Akhund in Khotan, Mashrab says, "O Akhund, you can 
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clean this water with your science. In pissing in water. I am simply reuniting a child with 
its mother. What could be wrong with that?” When the Akhund asks why he does not 
urinate on the ground, Mashrab replies that all the holy figures of the past are waiting in 
the earth for the Day of Judgement, and one must therefore respect the earth. 

Mashrab then urinates from a balcony on the Akhund's head, but explains, "You 
yourself declared that water upon turning seven times becomes pure, and my urine falling 
from that height could turn seventeen times. Why do you consider it unclean?" The 
Akhund has to admit that Mashrab knows the external sciences. Then Mashrab asks him 
the meaning of some words from the book Mishkdt-i Sharif (a collection of hadith and 
Quranic and juridical interpretations), and shows that his own understanding is better than 
that of the Akhund (Lykoshin 72-75). 

Mashrab's frequent use of his own waste to insult and educate the elites he encounters 
by showing them that they are ignorant of the deeper reality behind appearances not only 
suggests Malamatiyya ideas, but reflects a disrespect for the powerful that is common in 
Central Asian Sufism. We already saw a milder form of rejection when Wide Awake, the 
Sufi figure in the Qutadgu Bilig, refused to serve the king. But Mashrab takes these 
blameworthy acts to an extreme rarely seen. Rather than serving commoners and the 
poor as Naqshband taught, Mashrab shocks them as well. As with smoking hashish that 
does not burn, many of his unclean acts turn out to be in appearance only, suggesting that 
whoever is writing this description of Mashrab's deeds does not want them to flagrantly 
violate shari a. 

Mashrab recites two ghazals, but paradoxically when he is asked to present written 
copies of his ghazals to the Akhund and his students, he refuses, saying, "I think it is 


better not to leave a book behind, because in reading it, the Gsigs lose its sense." The 
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Divana-i Mashrab as a record of his life, replete with his poems, is thus paradoxical. The 
paradox deepens when oral circulation also distorts his words. On his way out of Khotan, 
he hears a farmer plowing while singing one of his ghazals. Mashrab goes up to him and 
when the farmer gets angry at him for spoiling his work, Mashrab replies that the farmer 
is spoiling Mashrab's own building, his poem. He concludes, "It would be better to burn 
my words than to have them transmitted uselessly by such a mouth as yours" (Lykoshin 
75-77). His refusal to serve people extends to denying them his poetry. 

Although variations are common in the manuscripts of Central Asian poetry, the 
many different versions of his poetry show that Mashrab predicted correctly what would 
happen to his poetry. Nava’l's poetry varies less, and Mashrab's attitude suggests that his 
poetry was probably more fluid in both composition and transmission. The difficult 
language of Nava’i's poems seems to have compelled more reliance on manuscripts for 
circulation, while the appeal of Mashrab's popular poetry was not confined to the more 
educated literati who would have had the means to preserve it more exactly. 

Mashrab travels to Ili, north across the Tian Shan mountains from Kashghar. He falls 
in love with Afaq, the daughter of Khun-Taiji (which had been Galdan's title), the 
Qalmugq (Oyirad) ruler of Ili. She tells him he must abandon Islam and serve her. 
Mashrab offers to do anything she wishes, but he does not give up his religion or eat 
unclean (haram) food when visiting her. He takes a job tending camels for her for three 
years, and converts Khun-Taiji to Islam, who then allows Afag and Mashrab to marry. 
Her father wants her to have a child by Mashrab, since it would inherit his holy powers. 
Despite his resistance she manages to get pregnant by him.''? Mashrab hears the words of 


the baby in its mother’s womb crying out for bread, and he decides he will be unable to 


"3 Lykoshin 77-93. Unfortunately Lykoshin decides it is too pornographic to translate how she does this. 
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feed it. He feels in his heart that Afaq Khoja’s wife Khanim Padishah has persuaded Afaq 
Khoja to forgive Mashrab, so he returns to Kashghar. There Afaq Khoja ignores Mashrab 
until he is satisfied that he has overcome his worldy desire. He agrees to help him 
advance his knowledge of Sufi secrets, and in a traditional image of transmitting wisdom 
from murshid to murid, spits in Mashrab's mouth (Lykoshin 94-103). 

There follows a long episode in which Mashrab cures Khoja Nir ad-Din of Tashkent 
of an illness caused by the devil (Lykoshin 104-119). Afaq Khoja gives Mashrab 
permission to go again to his home town and pray at the tombs of his forefathers, because 
Mahmiad Khan of Balkh is going to kill Mashrab. He leaves and performs various 
wonders and instructive deeds, including leading a prayer in Mushan in which he recites 
only a single couplet from Hafiz, and making halva-i tar for some merchants without 
using any ingredients. Then he is seized by some Qirghiz who claim he is a yadadi 
(‘sorceror’) and want to burn him. They put him on a pile of reeds and set them on fire 
but he emerges unscathed. He sings one of his poems about being burned, and explains 
to the Qirghiz: "Do not think you can burn this madman. I have already burned. [ only 
look like a person."''* By connecting one of his miracles to a common image from Sufi 
poetry Mashrab makes Sufi allegory into heroic reality, much as al-Hallaj did. Where a 
Sufi poet sings about burning and draws on other images of suffering from traditional 


narratives, the Sufi saint puts these metaphors into practice as miracles. 


"4 Lykoshin 134. Note the similarity to the common motif of Sufi shaykhs who converted nomads to Islam 
by surviving being burned in an oven, DeWeese /slamization and Native Religion . . ., 232-267. A connection 
can be seen here to the image of al-Hallaj who is described in Yasavi and Naqshbandi texts as burned after being 
hanged with his ashes scattered on the Tigris river, either causing or stopping a flood (Massignon 1982, I1:228- 
47). 

DeWeese (253) only makes passing mention of an instance of boiling as an ordeal, but it is a common Sufi, 
particularly relevant here since Mashrab's name is connected to bubbling or boiling. Below Huvayda mentions 
getting his kettle (gazan) boiling, and Hofman cites a proverb prompted by Hubbi Ata’s competition with his 
father Hakim Ata Baqirgani. The latter says "the heads of two fighting rams cannot be cooked in one cauldron,” 
prompting Hubbi Atd's departure (1968, I1I:208). 
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Mashrab returns to his home town and finds his mother blind. They exchange verses 
to one another. Mashrab’s mother recovers her sight by prayers and rubbing her eyes with 
the edge of Mashrab's dervish clothing. She is overjoyed to see Mashrab, but then tells 
Allah to take her life, whereupon she dies. In mourning, Mashrab recites several long 
mukhammas poems, including one that repeats the radif line "Oh mother mine, my Mecca 
and Medina, kind one, where are you?" at the end of each stanza (Lykoshin 135-146, 
BM1990:308-09). 

Then he decides to leave for Bukhara to see Mavlana-i Sharif. He takes the road to 
Bardan Qurghan with a crowd of people following him. After passing through Bardan 
Qurghan he arrives at Khojent, where the local ruler Aqbuta Biy wants to see him. The 
messenger finds Mashrab playing the satar, and when he resists paying a visit, the 
messenger smashes his satar. Mashrab picks up his satar and puts it back together and 
sings a song about the muqams that Turdi Ayun performed in one version in the Iraq tdzd 
while Rozi Tanbur performed a somewhat different version in Ajém mugdddima in the Ili 
Mugqams. It now is used in the Rak muqdddima in the revised Uyghur Twelve Muqams, 
replacing a ghazal by Nava’ that is not used at all anymore. I examine this more closely 
in a later chapter, but here I give the translation. 

If I added a thread from my soul to the strings of my satar, 

With its lamentations I could possess a faithless heart. 

Playing a muqam in a muqam (mode), I would make a space (maqdm) in the 
if a were abandoned on the street of the beloved, I would play before her.!!° 
They say that the fathers of the muqams are Husayn and Ajam, 

On ihe fret above them I will play Bayad. 

Remembering God, the truth most high, I will play constantly, 


If I knew that the beloved was miserable, I would play Nava. 
Sometimes | will play USSaq, and put ghazals to Rak, 


'S Lykoshin, 152: If love led me to its street | would play before her. 
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In the bedroom and at dawn I will play MuSavrak and Panjigah. 

If the abundance in Iraq and Cabbayat and Ozhal is finished, 

Seek union with the sun in the moment of dawn when I play Chargah. 

Reaching union with heaven, passing the mountains of separation, 

Drinking your wine of union and tuning (the instrument) I will play Sigah. 

If people of love knew my condition they would weep plaintively, 

From the pain and sorrow you gave me I will make particles of a foundation. 

Oh Mashrab, come offer the cup, let's get immersed in drunkeness, 

In one hand [ hold the bowl of the tanbur, in the other I hold the (wine) cup. 
This defiant performance for Aqbuta Biy's messenger is a good example of Mashrab's 
resistance to conventional political and religious authority. He never obeys any authority 
figures except his teachers and his loves. Rather, he always succeeds in convincing 
authority figures and "the people" of his holiness and converts them to belief in his 
powers, while continuing to transgress their rules. He probably has served as a model for 
some dervishes and muqam performers, but in Uriimchi only a few people mentioned him 
in this role. Turdi Ayun's son described Mashrab as one of the dervishes who would play 
the sapayi off his shoulder until blood ran (T 4/7/93). Two older muqam aficionados 
from Khotan praised a traditional muqam performer they knew there for being "just like 
Mashrab.” This suggests that Mashrab may be better known in Khotan, which is not 
surprising since his poetry mentions Khotan more than any other place that he lived.''® 

After Mashrab performs the above song, Aqbuta Biy comes in person to Mashrab and 

gives him gifts, but Mashrab gives them to opium smokers. He pisses on the cushion he 
is offered, and will not take Aqbuta as a murid. He continues on to Tashkent, where he 
again astonishes people with his brazen vulgarity and miraculous abilities. He is excused 


as a madman, and plays on his satar for people (Lykoshin 154-59). He goes on to the 


town of Turkistan, to Ahmad Yasavi's tomb. He sits on the tomb and when Yasavi 


"6 BM1990: 53, 71, 80, 85-87, 146, 203. These frequent mentions of Khotan contrast with the brief and 
uneventful description of his life there in the Divdna-i Mashrab. 
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throws him off he says, "Patience, Turk, since [ am a guest." He convinces the people 
from town that he is holy (Lykoshin 167). 

Aqbuta Biy then wants to see Mashrab again, and finds Mashrab lying on the ground 
tied to a stake by his mustache and covered with sheep entrails.''? Mashrab is invited to 
Agqbuta Biy's castle, where he persuades Aqbuta to free some 30 or 40 people he is 
punishing (Lykoshin 172). 

Mashrab and his followers set out on the road to Mecca. On the way he meets 
another galandar, who asks him what his name means. Mashrab explains that he helps 
everyone who wishes to join him, treats them as fellow travellers, and he uses a proverb: 
"Dropped into any pot, I will boil.” Hence I am called Mashrab (Lykoshin 173, and again 
at 203). Mashrab turns back from Mecca despite the objections of his followers, but 
shows them the Ka‘ba through his fingers.''’ 

On the way to Bukhara, Mashrab passes the house of Baha’ ad-Din Naqshband, where 
Mashrab recites a poem to the effect that Bukhara would be a land of European infidels if 
it were not for Naqshband. In Bukhara he spends the night in the mosque of the Barsu 
quarter. He tethers his donkey in the mihrab and himself sleeps in the mimbar. When he 
is woken in the morning he is rude to the imam, and squats in the corner during the 
service, shouting. When asked after the service whether he did not fear God's wrath for 
doing this, he replies that he did it because he fears God's wrath. "Better not to pray at all 
than to pray as you did. During the whole service you were constantly thinking about 


whether or not your calf had suckled from your cow" (Lykoshin 193-5). 


"7 Hartmann, 176. Lykoshin, 170-71, does not give the details, explaining that they are too vulgar for 
translation, so perhaps there is something more that Hartmann has suppressed as well. 


''® Lykoshin 173-7. This reflects a common hagiographical image of advanced Sufis who can go back and 
forth to Mecca in a single night, or even cause Mecca to come to them. 
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He defecates and says that soiling the mosque, the house of God, is no worse than 
soiling the ground without asking permission of the Creator. Accused of violating 
religious law, he asks to be taken to Mavlana Sharif in the K6kaldash mosque to judge 
who is right. When Mashrab rises from his place, it is seen that he has not actually soiled 
the floor. On the way to Mavlana Sharif he sits backwards on his donkey, and is attacked 
for being undignified. But Mashrab explains that he does this because so many mullas 
are following him that it would be rude to turn his back to them. Mavlana Sharif 
recognizes with his inner eye that Mashrab is a holy man, and tells the people so. 

Mashrab studies the Mishkat-i Sharif under Mavlana Sharif. Each day when he 
returns to his cell he tears out the page he has studied and smokes it in his pipe, inhaling 
the smoke. When questioned about this he explains, "Some of what I have read escapes 
my memory. In order that what is written on the paper does not disappear, I swallow it in 
the form of smoke and imprint it on my soul." When Mashrab asks Mavlana Sharif if he 
would present the contents of the Qur’4n in verse, the latter responds that no one can do 
so, for it would be disrespectful of the Qur’an. Mashrab tells him he is not as wise as he 
had thought but merely drily pious (Lykoshin 202). 

He comes to the attention of ‘Abdulla Khan, the ruler of Bukhara, and eventually 
gains great favor from him. The Khan gives Mashrab a stallion and he is led to the 
Registan with musicians playing celebratory Shadyana music (Lykoshin 203-209). 

When he arrives at the Registan in the middle of Bukhara, Mashrab asks his servant 
Pirmast to bring an axe so that he can break the legs of the stallion. When people demand 
to know why he wants to destroy such a good horse, he says that riding on such a good 
horse, even in the time it took him to reach the Registan he had begun to forget God, and 


he did not want that to happen to anyone else. Upon hearing this ‘Abdulla Khan wanted 
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to become his murid and brought him 1000 tanga. Mashrab took only one dirham for 
himself and used the rest for charitable works. He went into an ecstatic state and bad 
words flew from his mouth. The learned people of the city accused him of apostasy and 
decided to burn him. Mashrab enters the flames and recites a mukhammas about burning 
in love. He comes back out and even his clothing is untouched by the flames (Lykoshin 
210-212). 

On his way to Mecca, Mashrab visits the well known poet Sufi Allayar (Turdi Ayun 
sang four of his poems). Mashrab offers to take Allayar on the road to heaven but Sufi 
Allayar fears the seven gates of Hell that he sees between Mashrab's legs. Mashrab 
shows him in his hands the angels praying for God's mercy on all the followers of 
Muhammad, and tells him this proves that Sufi Allayar should be at peace about his life. 

Mashrab then goes on to Balkh. He obtains a tiger skin from an Uzbek, and puts it 
over himself and sits backwards on his donkey. When the inhabitants of Balkh see this 
qalandar and ask him his name, he replies, "My name is Khuda [God]." The mullas hear 
this and call for him to be seized and killed. Mashrab runs and takes refuge under the 
throne of Mahmid Khan. When the mullas accuse him of saying his name was Khuda, 
Mashrab defends himself saying he was trying to say his name was Khuda Berdi ("God 
gave," a fairly common name), but the mullas did not give him time to finish. He sings a 
ghazal to reveal who he really is (Lykoshin 221-234, BM1990:101). 

In another ghazal he tells of Afaq Khoja's prediction that he would be killed in Balkh 
and compares himself to al-Hallaj. Mahmtd Khan recognizes him as Mashrab and wants 
to treat him well, but Mashrab says that since the creation of the world, it has been 
ordained that his death should come from Mahmiid Khan. Mashrab asks Mahmid Khan 


to give him his throne, which the latter happily does. Mashrab defecates on the cushions 
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and tells him to take his throne back. Mashrab tells Mahmid Khan that he defecated on 
the throne just as Mahmid Khan defecates on the people. Mahmiid Khan orders Mashrab 
to be executed. Mashrab tells Mahmid Khan that he himself will die in three days. He 
recites two ghazals about his own death and union with God using explicit rather than 
metaphorical or allegorical terms. Then he orders his own execution (Lykoshin 239-242). 

Mahmtd Khan wishes Mashrab had not been executed and is upset that the order was 
carried out without asking him again. He asks the executioner, "Did you not see me wink 
my eye when I ordered you to execute Mashrab, to show that this was just a joke?" Three 
days later a building collapses and kills Mahmad Khan (Lykoshin 243). 

On the seventh day after his death Mashrab was seen heading for Mecca, and when 
the grave was opened his body was gone. A door led out of the grave in the direction of 
Mecca. One of Mahmid Khan's vizirs dreamed that Mashrab came and told him that he 
had returned and they should move his tomb to a place called Ishkanmish. In the 
morning the vizir found his body was back, and had it moved. 

Among the poets whose poetry is sung in the muqams, Mashrab is unique in having 
poems that refer to events in his own life. But such an understanding depends on 
knowing the larger body of his work and the story of his life, since most of his poetry 
uses the same fairly general terms as other poets. In addition, his unique image as a 
fearless troublemaker depends on the narrative in the Divana-i Mashrab which describes 
Sufi imagery as actual events and places them into a historical context. These are not 
perhaps historical in the same way that more widely known and accepted events are, but 
they are given validity and significance by being placed in recent history. Sufi literary 
acts generally take place in an imagined place of personalized suffering, but Mashrab has 


made his acts real in front of others, or at least they have been recounted as if they were 
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real experiences that included others. Thus grounded in history the Sufi poet's rebellion 


against society breaks out from the boundaries of literary genres and into social life. 


HUVAYDA'S DIDACTIC POETRY 

Although Mashrab is clearly the most important poet in the muqams after Nava’i, his 
poems are used in much the same context as another popular Central Asian Turkic poet, 
Khoja Nazar ibn Gha’ib Chimiyanit Huvayda. He flourished in the eighteenth century, 
but left fewer stories about his life than that of Mashrab.''? Like Mashrab, he is also 
excluded from Uyghur literary history, despite his great popularity in Eastern Turkistan. 
In Xinjiang his poems are identified as Uzbek, since he also comes from the Ferghana 
valley .'7° 

Huvayda's poems are also easier than those of Nava’i, and widely used in both the 
Con Nagma and Maéraip in the Mugams. Mashrab and Huvayda are closely linked as 
Sufi poets, yet very different in style. Especially in the songs preferred by Turdi Ayun, 
Huvayda is more serious and explicitly religious, singing didactic songs about ethics and 
the value of suffering. Huvayda uses fewer bodily images for the beloved, and does not 
elaborate as much upon the Sufi allegory of mystical love. 

One long ghazal that Turdi Ayun sang as the muqdddimd of MuSavrak, and in an 
unpublished full-length version of USSaq muqdddimd, begins by giving boundless praise 
to the Creator and spends five couplets ennumerating the important aspects of creation. 


Then he exhorts his Muslim listeners to respect sharia and cherish the Prophet and the 


''? Hofman, 3:146-149. Dmitrieva gives 1780 as his death date. Opisanie Tiurskikh rukopisei Instituta 
Vostokovedeniia, t. III, Moscow: Nauka, 1980, p. 103. 


"0 In Sinjag Ozbek ddibliri, pp. 65-113 and "Xoja Nazir Gayib Nazar Ogli Huvayda Se‘irliridin,” Bulag 26 
(1989) 83-104. 
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friends of God, and seek advice from the learned. He ends by asking for God's 
forgiveness and describes himself as the lowest of the low.'?! Thus Huvayda keeps more 
to the sober path of the Naqshbaniyya, while Mashrab is considerably less sober, praising 
sharia only once in the poetry I have (Lykoshin 45). 

But both poets refer to al-Hallaj as an important figure, although Mashrab takes him 
as a role model, while Huvayda seems to fear ending up like him. A ghazal by Huvayda 
that Turdi Ayun sang in six different muqams ends with the couplet, 

Ay Hiivayda qilmigil Mansurdak sirrigni pas 

Aylisadg huyi Gndlhdq daridin dndi§a qil. 

Oh, Huvayda, do not reveal your secret as Mansur al-Hallaj did, 

If you do sigh and'l-Haqq, worry about the gallows. 
But in another poem from the muqam songs, when Huvayda is describing how an Gshiq 
must live he calls himself divdna-i Huvaydd and says he will sell the two worlds for a cup 
of wine (QB1986:196, Sinjag Ozbek ddibliri, 92.) 

As with Mashrab's poetry, the popularity of Huvayda’s ghazals has led wide variations 
among the different texts. There are no comprehensive editions of his poetry, and full 
collections have not been published in this century. His entire output seems to have been 
around two hundred ghazals and a few pieces in other genres.'* 

Turdi Ayun performed part of one of Huvayda's ghazals in the MaSrap songs of 


MuSavrak, Nava, and USSaq Muqams. It also appears in the Rak Masrap of the Ili 


Muqams. The revised Twelve Muqams only include this song as four couplets of the first 


"2! QB1986: 53-4. According to Qawul Ayun, Turdi Ayun's original song for USSaq muqdddimd was this 
same text, but instead the Huvayda text (discussed below) that was published reflects the version put on the early 
limited distribution phonograph recordings of the muqams. This was the Shahzada USSaq muqam, a briefer and 
more lively form performed for youths who would not have the patience to listen to the original muqam. Only 
Rak, MuSavrak, and U33aq have Shahzada versions. 


'2 Hofman [11:147. Martin Hartmann, "Der Caghataische Diwan Hiwéda's,” MSOS, 5:2 (1902), pp. 132- 
155. 
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Masrap song in the 1991 version of US8aq.!? 


Baqsam bu jahanga hammida dard-u dalam bar, 
Har addmnig ké plidé mig qaygu gdm bar. 
Gamsiz kigini tapsa bolurmu, ki§i izlap, 

Bu payki dilim eytadur, gtimsiz kisi kim bar? 
Kop xGtt-i hdvasni bitur drdim bu ko gilda, 
Sundurdi ajal, Gmdi ddvat-u na qdlam bar? 
Dunyada Hiivdyda ndpdasi urmadi Sadi, 

Hayhat, anip bagrida kop xari sitam bar. 


When I look at this world, I find everyone has troubles and suffering, 
Every person has a thousand sorrows and worries in his heart. 

Can one find a person without grief? Seeking someone,'™* 

My sorrowful heart says, "Who is without grief?” 

I have written many letters of desire on this heart, 

They offered fate, but what pen and ink is there?! 

In the world Huvayda has not taken a breath of joy, 

Alas, in his liver there are many thorns of injustice. 


I have omitted the four couplets preceding the final magqta ‘that are not performed in the 
muqams. In general when Turdi Ayun performed Huvayda’s poems in the Ma&Srap songs, 
he sang only two to four couplets, while Huvayda’s ghazals in the Con Nagma songs are 
usually four to eight couplets in length. 

The following poem expresses the pursuit of union with the beloved, clearly 
described as divine. Turdi Ayun performed it in the mugdddima of Ajam muqam and in 


the fourth dastan of MuSdvrak muqam, but it has been edited out of the the revised 


'23 QB1986:207, 253; BA1970:138; BA1987:39; Sinjag Ozbek Adibliri, 1988:84-5. My reading follows the 
last mentioned source fairly closely. 


'24 This line is unclear to me. 
25 dawat u qalam ‘pen and ink’ $:986. The construction seems reversed to conform to the meter, but [ am 
not certain about the meaning of this line. Qa/am can also mean ‘knife,’ and the images below of writing the 


pain of the beloved and his heart being sliced into slivers by a knife, suggest that this is a recurrent image in 
Huvayda’s poetry. See also the poem given by Hartmann, 1902, pp. 142-3. 
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muqams.'?° 


Sandmnig dardini daftdr qilip yatka bitip bolmas, 
Unig dsrarini bifahmilargda §arh eytip bolmas. 
Judaliq yanjiri birla ytirakim cak-cak boldi, 

Yiurdk zdymin ecip bi-dardlargd kérsitip bolmas. 
Faldknig dytdrin qilsa bilur darlar hesabini, 
Yurakim zayminig hdrgiz hesabini bilip bolmas. 
Alam tertib yiirak kbymay, qara kézdin tokiilmds yas, 
Qazannig astiga ot yagmagunca qaynitip bolmas. 
Hiivayda, har isi kim bi-musdaqqat bolmigay hasil, 
MuSdqqat tartmigunca yar vasligd yetip bolmas. 


The pain from the beloved cannot be accounted by writing it in letters, 

No explanation can put an end to misunderstanding its secrets. 

From the dagger of separation my heart is in slivers, 

But it is impossible to open the wounds of my heart and show them to those who 
do not suffer. 

If (the Beloved) makes the stars of the firmament, they can be counted, 

But the number of wounds in my heart will never be known. 

(My) suffering heart does not burn, tears do not flow from (my) black eyes, 
Until the fire is lit under the kettle, it will not boil. 

Huvayda, everything that is without affliction will bring no gain, 

Until you endure affliction, (you) cannot attain union with the beloved. 


Huvayda’'s suffering is hidden from people of the world, nor can it be expressed in words. 
Just as Mashrab needed instruction from Afaq Khoja to light his wick, Huvayda suggests 
that his suffering will not yield results until someone lights his fire. The third couplet 
obviously alludes to the beloved as God the creator, rather than any mortal being, and the 
final couplet makes the moral message clear: only through suffering on the path will 
Sufis seeking God be abie to attain union. 

Turdi Ayun sang a ghazal by Huvayda in the Ozhal tdzd that gives further 


development to the theme of suffering and deprivation as means to enlightenment. 


"6 Text from QB1986:169, BA1970:6 1-62, Sinjag Ozbek Adibliri, 1988, 90, Bulag 26:99. In the revised 
MuSdvrak muqam it has been replaced by a ghazal by Qalandar (MRO1986:15, ME1984:28), and the Ajam 
muqdddimd now uses a song by Nava’i that Turdi Ayun sung in the Nava muqdddima (ME1991:5-6, 
BA1970:155-56, QB1986:237). The poem of Fuzili in the beginning of this chapter was also sung in Ajim 
muqdddimd, and in dastans of two other muqams, and has now been eliminated. 
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Huvayda asks: Without pain in the soul, how can one know the value of the soul? Until 
one has endured hunger, what does one know of the value of bread? The spring makes 
the lovesick nightingale know the value of the rose. People without afflictions cannot 
reach their goals (QB1986: 143). 

Turdi Ayun sang another didactic ghazal by Huvayda in the USSaq muqdddima (the 
Shahzada U8%aq version mentioned in the note above) and the Cargah /dzd which 
instructs the listener not to ignore death, and remember that it can appear suddenly. 
Much like Kashgari's proverb, "The rich and the poor shall be equal in forty years" (DLT 
176), and the poem by Mashrab that explains everyone will die (Lykoshin 27), Huvayda 
says "in the face of death, Shahs and beggars are all equal" (Gliimnip aldida Sah-u gada 
barca baravardur). He points out that even the Prophet died. God has determined your 
life. Make a habit of contentment, since those who are discontent will not reach their 
goals. "If you make a shell of contentment, in your breast a pearl will appear" (qana Gttin 
sdddpni boldi, kéksiga géhdr pdyda). Fear God, show shame, and worship properly. Do 


not be a fool and make your life valueless. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Just as Persian poets adapted pre-Islamic Persian poetry to Arabic forms after 
converting to Islam, so early Turkic poets created a synthesis of Arabo-Persian poetic 
forms and techniques and those of traditional Turkic oral poetry. Eventually Arabo- 
Persian generic principles dominated, and only Turkic ideas about parallelism and logical 
contrasts fit into the synthetic creation that was classical Chaghatay Turkic literary 
poetry. There was little room for proverbial style and terse parallel constructions in this 


new Turkic literature, although they remained important in Turkic oral epics, tall tales, 
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and oral Sufi teachings. Ghazals based in Sufi ideology came to be seen as the highest 
expression of religious ideas and were the dominant form of both popular and courtly 
Turkic written literature beginning in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The Turkic courtly and Sufi ghazal poetry in the Uyghur muqam songs reflects these 
long-term processes of Central Asian culture and history. While the poets were involved 
in contests over ethnic and religious culture, their poems in the muqams reveals little of 
these tensions. As with the works of Mahmid al-Kashghari and Yisuf Khass Hajib, the 
form and contents are better evidence of culture historical processes when read within the 
framing texts that suggest the place of the work in history. In the case of the Diwan 
lughat at-Turk and the Qutadgu Bilig, the framing texts are contained within the works as 
they have been received, while in the muqam poems, the framing texts must be sought in 
narratives and essays by and about the poets. Mahmid and Yisuf took pains to frame 
their works as separate from established traditions of Arabic and Persian literature, 
although both did in fact draw heavily on these traditions. But Turkic poets from Ahmad 
Ytiknaki and Ahmad Yasavi to Huvayda show great respect for Arabic and Persian 
literary and Islamic religious traditions, participating in them in a variety of ways. 
Despite involvement in social and literary contests over the relationship of Turkic and 
Iranian culture, in both the socially autonomous ghazal genre and the romantic epics 
whose plots and characters were borrowed from Persian and Arabic sources these poets 
show little concern with preserving a distinct ethnic identity. 

Although Lutfi was the poet most praised by Nava’i, his poems are of little 
importance in the muqam tradition. His proverb-poem highlights the social autonomy of 
the classical ghazal as a genre, in its inability to reconcile the social conventions of 


proverbs and the literary expressions of a lover rejecting the world and courting the 
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beloved with vivid images of suffering. 

The muqam ghazals selected by Turdi Ayun reflect [slamic and Sufi religious 
identity, expressed through a range of emotional and aesthetic registers reflecting the 
different backgrounds of the poets and the ways they thought about literary creation. The 
poems of Nava’i show a greater focus on aesthetic variety and high literary style 
expressing conventionalized Sufi emotions, while those of Fuziuli are slightly less varied. 
The poems of Mashrab reflect a personal yet highly public spiritual quest, describing 
specific events and imagery from the widely known story of his ecstatic experiences. 
Although Mashrab ts obviously intent on instructing his listeners in Islamic and Sufi 
ideas similar to those of Huvayda, the latter is more like Yasavi in explaining general 
principles, while Mashrab gives fleshly meaning to allegorical imagery, connecting again 
the physical and the imagined that made the life and death of the Sufi martyr al-Hallaj so 
meaningful in Islamic tradition. 

Yasavi, Mashrab and Huvayda all refer extensively to religious tradition--which for 
Mashrab and Huvayda includes romantic epics that have spiritual interpretations--and 
they use their poetry to involve their listeners in this tradition rather than being concerned 
only with emotional expression. Nava’i and Fuzili are part of the courtly tradition of 
creating works around an aesthetics of careful verbal structure not encumbered by 
references to personal experience or even to many traditional persons and events. These 
latter poets are the most widely known creators of "classical" literature because they 
eschewed non-literary commitments in their poetry, exploring instead the formal and 
expressive possibilities of literary tradition shorn of its social, religious and historical 
specificity. 


Nava’i himself makes this clear in a conversation with the wrestler, poet, and 
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AIA 


musician Pahlavan Muhammad. The latter asks Nava’i who he thinks is the best among 
the Turkic poets. After resisting passing judgment, Nava’i finally responds saying that 
Lutfi is unarguably the best Turkic poet. When Pahlavan Muhammad asks why he did 
not choose Sa’id Nasimi, Nava’i answers “He wrote not as a worldly poet, but sang of the 
path of Truth. I thought you were asking of the poets who write at will.”!?? Pahlavan 
Muhammad goes on to show that Nava’i’s own poetry is not so different from that of 
Nasimi, but nonetheless, it is clear that Nava’i makes a distinction among courtly and 
Sufi poets. 

The differences between these kinds of poetry suggests that where the Sufi struggles 
for spiritual accomplishment in his or her life, the courtly poet works to make the most 
perfect expression of conventional ideas and images in their compositions. The highest 


achievement of a courtly Sufi poet is to make individualistic poetry that expresses 


spiritual and emotional struggle in conventional terms. 


"27" Alisher Navoi, “Zhizneopisanie Pakhlavan Mukhammada” Sochinenie v desiati tomakh vol.9. Suiymi 
Ganievoy, trans. Tashkent: 1970, pp. 213-4. I only have access to this work in Russian. I discuss the Turkic 
original in the following chapter. 
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Chapter Six 


GIVE AND TAKE: GENEALOGIES IN MUSIC AND ART 


"Koreans . . . are proud of having preserved their import carefully. In Korean eyes, 
aak was Chinese to begin with, has been authentically Chinese ever since, and always 
will be purely Chinese." 

Robert Provine, "State Sacrifical Music and Korean Identity” (1996:75) 


"The Arabs stole the music, the Ottomans borrowed it, and Azerbaijan, Afghanistan, 
and Transoxiana belonged to us." 


Iranian musicologist to Jean During, "Musique, nation et territoire en Asie 
Interieure"” (1993:33) 


CONTINUITY IN UYGHUR CULTURE HISTORY 

My argument about continuity and change has followed the techniques and ideologies 
of Turkic poetic composition within the context of cultural politics in Turkic-[ranian- 
Mongol Central Asia. But this is only one strand of meaning in the complex culture 
history of Central Asia, and it supports little of the weighty construction of the Uyghur 
nation and its history.! As I described in my first chapter, Uyghur intellectuals widely 
feel that the continuity of "Uyghur" cultural history is threatened by influences from 
foreign cultures, especially in language and literature. On the other hand, Uyghur 


scholars demonstrating cultural connections between Uyghur/Turkic culture and other 


' T avoid the use of the critical term “imagined” in referring to tradition, nation, culture, history, territory, and 
so forth, since I do not see any way to distinguish imagined from real in the sphere of social! meanings. 
Everything meaningful in the social world depends on accepted mental images, but these are part of real social 
practices. There is nothing more “real” than a symbol. “Construction,” “invention,” or “creation” seem less 
pejorative metaphors for these potent meanings, although there should be nothing pejorative about imagination. 
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cultures often stress music and religion, because they feel that in these fields the historical 
record shows the continuity of Uyghur culture, and its contribution to other cultures. In 
this chapter I examine the sources and narratives of Uyghur musical history. 

In their ambiguous relationship to Islamic influences, many Uyghur intellectuals--like 
Mahmid al-Kashghari before them--embrace the Islamic faith and yet see the cultural 
influences that came with it as external contamination. A Chinese state ideology of 
cultural autonomy also contributes to suppressing connections to Arab and Persian 
culture, but even in private most urban Uyghur intellectuals that I talked to clearly feel 
they should discount the importance of cultural debts and affirm narratives showing 
Uyghurs as culture donors. Their cosmopolitan intellectual commitments tend towards 
defining a unique secular ethnic history, while their spiritual commitments tend towards 
an international identity as Muslims. That al-Kashghari also had a similar conflict shows 
that this predicament is not unique to modernity, although the stakes are higher in the 
quest for a distinctive history and territory that is respected in the modern world, or what 
Robert Foster has called the "global ecumene."” 

In his review article, Foster concentrates on the cultural codes, practices and 
collective representations that people make into distinctive communal possessions and 
symbols for their nation-states, and most of what he says applies to creating the cultural 
substance of an ethnic nation as well. The local is made into the national: "Official 
histories frequently appropriate and revalue regional or local traditions, offering them up 
instead as indexes of unitary and common (that is national-communal) history" (242). 
Durkheim defined this as a task of the state: "The State is a special organ whose 


responsibility it is to work out certain representations which hold good for the 


> Robert Foster, "Making National Cultures in the Global Ecumene,” ARA, 20 (1991) 235-60. 
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collectivity" (247). But this article reflects the work of anthropologists who have 
investigated the creation and consumption of cultural codes and symbolic products 
(objects, sites, histories) more than national cultural performances such as the muqams. 
Of course, it is easier to investigate objects and codes because people creating and 
defining the nation try to deny process and define everything from language and literary 
tradition to musical canons as fixed. But cultural performances and events put culture 
back into history, and highlight the efforts to stop cultural creativity in order to transfix 
the culture of the nation. 

In this chapter I investigate how the muqams are part of the processes of cultural 
change and exchange, and the stories that are used to explain these processes. I begin 
with several important contemporary interpretations of Uyghur music history, and then 
look at the historical context of cultural exchanges between China, Central Asia, and the 
Middle East. I end this chapter with a description of how historical sources have been 


made into a charter for present-day muqam editing and revival. 


CULTURE AND HISTORY AS HOMELANDS 

In denying cultural change and debts, Uyghurs strengthen their claim to Xinjiang as 
their homeland. Ignoring historical processes and foreign influences helps them connect 
present Uyghurs with the original essence of their distinctive past. As in many modern 
nations, modernist ideologies of national culture, history and territory have prompted 
Uyghur efforts to identify and exclude foreign contamination and return to the roots of 
original national purity and essential identity, which in this case includes construing a 
number of early oasis civilizations of the Tarim and Turfan basins as Uyghur. 


Modemist territory and history are founded in ideologies of private property and 
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exclusive ownership. Stability in space and limited historical change help legitimize such 
territorial claims. According to their understanding of this international paradigm for the 
ethnic nation, Uyghur modernists feel that the historical and cultural gap between 
Uighurs and Uyghurs must be limited, and the "foreign" influences that created the gap 
should be minimized. To be modern, these Uyghurs feel they must restore their cultural 
purity and emphasize its autochthonous origins, creating a shared culture in the present so 
that they will be recognized as the rightful heirs of a past both unique to the Uyghurs and 
internationally acknowledged as important. 

Although obvious cultural debts to Arabo-Persian literature undermine attempts to 
show that Uyghur literature is distinctive and autochthonous, many Uyghurs feel they 
have made more reciprocal exchanges and contributions to world culture history in music 
and in the Buddhist, Manichean, and Nestorian Christian religions. They feel that music 
and religion connect Uyghurs not only to the Middle East and China, but even to Europe. 
One means that Uyghurs try to claim a respected identity within China and internationally 


is through emphasizing the history of Uyghurs as culture donors to the world. 


CREATING AUTOCHTHONOUS UYGHUR MUSIC HISTORY 

In order to demonstrate Uyghur cultural uniqueness historians work to define the 
history of autochthonous local origins and development, and to explain how these 
products of Uyghur culture were taken to other places and peoples. At the same time, 
they feel they must deny the importance of contributions to Uyghur culture from 
"foreign" donors. 

The painter Ghazi Amat has created prominent representations of autochthonous 


cultural history. He has been the president of the Xinjiang Art College since 1987, and 
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his paintings have been the basis for several large murals around the city of Uriimchi. 
Three of these public artworks tell a story about the history of Uyghur music and dance. 
These include: a fifteen- by thirty-foot enamelled tile mural depicting Xinjiang music and 
dance, located in the Xinjiang Regional Exhibition Hall on Youhao Road; a forty-foot 
long oil painting over the lobby of the 1950s era Kunlun Hotel also on Youhao Road: and 
a bas-relief mural carved into a wall about eight feet high and forty feet long erected in a 
park on Yanan Road near the Art College. While many of Ghazi Amiat's paintings treat a 
single scene, these public murals narrate culture historical connections between modern 
Uyghur traditions of music and dance and Buddhist images of musicians and dancers. 

In the tile mural entitled "The Country of Songs and Dances" (NaySa-usul makani, 
1985), Ghazi Amat narrates the origins of Uyghur performing arts by "quoting" from 
paintings of Buddhist apsara musicians and dancers. He sets these floating images in a 
green monochrome background behind his polychrome portrayals of idealized Uyghur 
folk performers. Performers from the smaller minorities of the Xinjiang Uyghur 
Autonomous Region--Qazaqs, Qirghiz, Tatars, and Tajiks--are distributed around the 
periphery of the central Uyghur figures.’ 

In his bas-relief carving in the park on Yanan Road, Ghazi Amat similarly portrays 
Buddhist apsara musicians as a background for modern Uyghur folk performers. 
Moving left to right, his long painted mural (ca. 1990) in the Kunlun Hotel makes a 
similar transition from flying apsara musicians to Uyghur musicians and dancers. 

The images of Buddhist musicians and dancers are drawn from Buddhist rock temple 


paintings in Xinjiang that were created during the first millenium in the Tarim and Turfan 


* This mural also appears in an album of Ghazi Amit's paintings. Gazi Amdt rasimliri toplimi. Wang Jin’an, 
ed. Urtimchi: Sinjay X4lq N&griyati, 1989, no pagination. 
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Basins. By connecting these figures directly to images of present musicians and dancers, 
Ghazi Amit's narrative denies Arabic and Persian musical influences on Uyghur musical 
terminology, instrumentation, form, and textual contents, especially in the muqams, and 
links it instead to the Buddhist tradition which has several rhetorical advantages, 
including a longer history of local cultural development, and no living Uyghur Buddhist 
believers seeking connections abroad. 

By linking Buddhist and Islamic periods, Ghazi Amat unites modern Uyghurs with 
their local past, denying the rift caused by external influences. By overcoming the break 
in religious and artistic tradition, the modern ethnic group need not be divided by the 
historical differences between Kashghar Turks who converted to Islam voluntarily in the 
tenth century, and the Turpan and Qumul Uighurs who were converted by Moghul 
conquests in the fifteenth century. 

Ghazi Amat is not an artistic ideologue repeatedly expressing a single idea, but his 
narrative art obviously became popular among the Uriimchi politicians and planners who 
control the mounting of public art. This art is politically useful for its suggestion that 
Uyghur cultura! traditions developed within the boundaries of what is now Xinjiang, and 
hence wholly within present-day China. The reference to Buddhist images displaces 
Uyghur ties to Islam. Even though Buddhism and Buddhist art demonstrably originated 
outside Xinjiang, the many well-preserved Buddhist murals can be argued to show earlier 
and more extensive local development. It can be claimed as Uyghur culture because 
Uyghurs now live where this culture developed. Historical Uyghur Buddhism is not a 
political threat to autonomy in the way Islam can be, since it is not presently a source of 
ideological influences originating from outside of China. 


In contrast to these public representations of historical continuity, during this same 
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period Ghazi Amat painted many scenes from Uyghur traditional culture, including 
musical performances, market places, artisans, grape harvesting, local legends, and oglaq 
tartish (a game in which horsemen battle for control of a carcass of a goat). Of these, 
only the painting of a large and varied group of recognizably Muslim Uyghur musicians 
entitled "Muqam” is reprinted and widely available in stores as a representation of 
performers of classical Uyghur music.’ But popular though this print was, it did not have 
the same prominent public display as his narrative murals. The simple mural on the 1991 
school building, showing a dancing woman and two male musicians, and another mural 
in the Regional Exhibition Hall that depicts folk sports and games of the Uyghurs and 
other peoples, were the only murals I saw that did not suggest a historical narrative.° 
Public references to the Uyghur Twelve Muqams were common, but depended on 
public knowledge of muqam history. In addition to Ghazi Amiat's art, the muqams as 
items of public culture were constantly referred to in textbooks, speeches, poems, songs 
and lectures. These references depended on the authority and proof of historical sources 
and interpretations. Without studies and interpretations, there would be no fuller 
narrative history to refer to, and without documentation, these interpretations could be 


challenged. 


MUQAM HISTORY ON FILM 
The documentary film Uygur On Ikki Muqami (‘The Uyghur Twelve Muqams’) 


broadcast on Xinjiang Television in November 1992 describes the Twelve Muqams as the 


* All of the above are reprinted in the album Gazi mat rdsimliri toplimi. 


> The latter mural, "People of the Tianshan,” suggests another continuity, that of ethnic solidarity among the 
different peoples of Xinjiang. Also in Gazi Amdt rdsimliri toplimi. 
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culmination of the long linear historical development of Uyghur music and dance. The 
film narrator--an older turban-wearing man whose white beard and deep, resonant voice 
connote authority--describes the events of Uyghur muqam history to a young woman, his 
granddaaughter, who has a high, breathy voice that suggests childish wonder.° The man 
explains that in the year 119 B.C.E. the Han dynasty diplomat Zhang Qian brought the 
tune sequence of the Moqdul songs (‘Moqdul ndgmisi yirti§laskan ahaglar') from the 
Western Regions to the Han court, where they became the basis for a composition of 
twenty-eight songs.’ The film then portrays the origins of Uyghur dance, presenting an 
atd§ usuli (‘fire dance’) interpreted by men dressed in skins dancing around a bonfire. 
This dance form develops into sixth-century Kushan Buddhist court dance, which the 
film presents in a dance by women of the Kuchar performing arts troupe. These green- 
clad Buddhist dancers are filmed through a refracting lens that gives multiple images 
resembling the repeated figures in Buddhist murals. The narrator says that the dog kiiy 
(‘great tunes’) of Kushan (Kuchar) and Qocho (Turpan) music was popular in the Chinese 
courts of the Sui and Tang dynasties, and that it developed into the Cog Ndgmd of the 


mugams.® 


®* | derive these judgments of the meaning of voice from a variety of performances where children’s 
innocence was connoted through their high voices, while men in positions of authority were portrayed with deep 
voices. 


7 The film narrative is fairly close to that of Amatjan Aymidi, Uyghur muqamliri togrisida, Urimchi: Sinjan 
xalq nasriyati, 1992, pp. 3-10. This author cites the Jin Shu, 25 quan, where the moqdul ndgmisi and its origins 
in the Lopnur region are described as part of the section on the music of the Han dynasty, pp. 3-4 and 18n4. 


* Amatjan Aymidi's discussion gives much more detail, but is no less explicit in describing all this music and 
dance as Uyghur. He derives the word muqam from the "ancient Uyghur Kushan-Tocharian language word 
mdqavmd, which meant cog ndgmd.” Because it was similar to the Arabic maqam meaning ‘stable place,’ Arabs 
later made use of this word for the musical concept. From historical sources it is clear that during the Western 
and Eastern Jin dynasties, "Uyghur song and dance were taken to Central China by way of the courts at Suli 
(Kashghar), Kushan (Kuchar), Qocho (Turpan). ... In 517 [sic, elsewhere 567 or 577] C.E. the great Kushan 
Uyghur musical theorist and musician Sujup Aqari" went to Changan and "introduced his musical system of five 
modulations (tarand), seven pitches (awaz), and twelve rhythms (ritm),” 1992:3-6 and 80-86. 
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The film narrator next describes how the coming of Islam resulted in the substitution 
ot Arabic names for the Uyghur musical forms, and the suites came to be called 
"muqams.” This information is presented in narration over scenes of the supposed tombs 
of Mahmid al-Kashghari and Yiasuf Khass Hajib in Kashghar. 

When the narrator's "granddaughter" asks about creating the Twelve Muqams, the 
narrator explains that the Uyghur muqams were organized into the Twelve Mugams by 
Amannisa Khan, a wife of Sultan ‘Abd ar-Rashid Khan who ruled the Yarkand Khanate 
from 1533-60. The film represents this period through a stage performance in present- 
day Yarkand (Yarkin) that portrays Amannisé Khan and Yisuf Qidir Khan defending 
their right to create this music and dance in the face of stiff opposition from the Sopi- 
Ishans (Sufi Ishans, Naqshbandi Shaykhs) who were trying to impose their strict 
interpretation of Islam. The leader of the Sopi-Ishans plays the characteristic instrument 
of the Eastern Turkistani galandar, the sapayi (safa ‘il), hitting it against his shoulder. 
With the support of ‘Abd ar-Rashid Khan, Amannisa Khan and Qidir Khan succeed in 
defeating the forces of religious orthodoxy and complete their great song and dance 
composition. Here the film ends its narrative of the historical development of the 
muqams and begins describing their role in the modernization and internationalization of 
Xinjiang as a world economic and cultural presence. 

This film, like the majority of muqam histories published in China, focuses on the 
development of musical culture in the area that is now Xinjiang, and claims it all as part 
of the Uyghur heritage. This version of Uyghur cultural history defines a civilized, 
settled, oasis-dwelling identity, completely ignoring the nomadic Uighurs and Turks 
whose language Uyghurs have inherited. The film ignores pre-modern cultural 


exchanges with geographic areas outside of China, and thus conforms to Chinese 
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government ideas about Uyghurs as autochthonous in Chinese national territory, with 
strong ties to Chinese culture. 

But even in this film being part of China causes subtle conflict. The film uses images 
of petroleum production to suggest the modernization of Xinjiang. It suggests traditional 
Uyghur use of Xinjiang petroleum, showing a donkey-riding rewap-playing muqam 
singer performing at the edge of a puddle of bubbling black ooze, and contrasts this to the 
massive extractive industry that now exports oil to "inland" China. In the midst of this 
cultural documentary, the use of adoring images of the glistening oil industry and long 
lines of tank cars stretching off towards China ties Uyghur pride in their indigenous 
Twelve Muqams to Uyghur pride in their indigenous oil reserves.’ Not only is cultural 
development in the form of muqam research, training and recordings supported by 
industrial development, but cultural heritage and natural resources are brought together as 
Uyghur possessions. The suggestion is that the indigenous Uyghur oasis dwellers should 
have rights to the oasis cultural creations of the distant past, as well as rights to the oil 
discovered in their desert. Implicit in this film, and in many ethnic nationalist discussions 
of Uyghur culture history, is the desire for a uniquely Uyghur land and history. Little of 
Uyghur ethnic pride is directed at aspects of their cultural heritage and historical 
geography that they share with Mongols, Qazaqs and Qirghiz. Unique creativity and 
resources demonstrated by national and international consumption best support local 


ethnic pride." 


° See Rudelson, Oasis /dentities, p. 75, for a Uyghur joke about trains taking Xinjiang resources to Beijing, 
an idea I often heard as well. 


'° This can be seen also in Uyghurs’ pride in their unique melons and raisins, which are famous throughout 
China. Many Uyghurs also pointed out to me how much Han Chinese appreciated Uyghur kewap (shishkabab) 


and polo (pilaf). Ghazi Amat even had a painting that showed European tourists greedily eating traditional 
Uyghur foods. 
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Since there are no obvious competing heirs to the Indo-Iranian Buddhist civilizations 
created in the Tarim oases by the Tokharian, Khotanese and other peoples, modern 
Uyghurs have claimed them as their own. If one accepts the modern premises that 
territory defines history and history defines identity, Uyghurs are the heirs of all that has 
happened in their land. Of course, a stable relationship between land and identity is only 
one of the modern paradigms for identity, but throughout the world it is one of the best 


defenses indigenous people have against colonizers of land and history. 


GENEALOGY AND IDENTITY 

Genealogical narratives of the descent of culture and ethnic genealogies get twisted 
together into stories that define the present. Narratives of cultural and genetic exchange 
and interaction enable symbolic and actual interaction in the present. If the Uyghurs can 
lay claim to a great past according to the artistic, religious, and musical standards of 
modernity, they are justified in considering themselves a people of international 
importance, deeply appreciated for their contributions to the modern world. An identity 
recognized by others is a valuable resource for creating the collective self. 

Uyghur musicians and scholars with whom I worked often gave examples showing 
international recognition of Uyghur culture and history: Uyghurs had performed their 
muqams to great acclaim in London and Berlin, Singapore and Japan. The great historian 
Lewis Henry Morgan had stated that the Tarim Basin was the key to world cultural 


history.'' World-renowned scholars such as Aurel Stein and Gunnar Jarring had visited 


'' His book Ancient Society had just been published as Qadimqi Jamiyat when I was there in 1992. Although 
many people cited Morgan as the source of this idea, one friend of mine shared his doubts, pointing out that he 
had heard that the Uyghur historian Qurban Vali had looked through all of Morgan's works without finding this 
quote. 
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Xinjiang. 

My first exposure to many ideas about Uyghur history came from Shir Mamiat, a 
tambur teacher at the Art College. Shir Mamiit is an excellent musician, and a scholar 
and wonderful narrator of Uyghur history who is intent on making a name for Uyghurs as 
important culture bearers in world history. He explained that in the sixth century a 
Uyghur musician named Suzup” had invented the chromatic scale of seven whole-tones 
and five half-tones and taken it to China. Abd Nasr al-Farabi (870-950), the Central 
Asian Turk who became one of the greatest Islamic philosophers and wrote an extensive 
study on music, took this same musical system to the Arabs, whence it spread to Europe 
and became the basis for modern European music theory. 

Shir Mamiat and several other historians of Uyghur culture interpret historical 
evidence to claim prominence for Uyghur culture within the world of contemporary 
international modernity, which they correctly perceive as obsessed with the evolution of 
civilization and with the connections between cultural origins and modern societies. 
Hence these historians feel that if the Uyghur people can gain recognition as an important 
source of modern civilization, Uyghurs would receive international respect. Despite 
political and economic weakness, Uyghur ethnic self-respect could thus be founded in 
past accomplishments. 

Sulayman [min, a Uyghur composer at the Art College, maintained that the idea of 
the symphony had arisen with the Uyghur muqams, and had been taken by the Arabs, 


who introduced it to Western Europe.'? This idea was not widely supported, but Uyghur 


2 This is Suzhipo in Chinese sources, which Feng Qinjiin has reconstructed as Suvajiva, pronounced as 
Sujiva or Sujava. See Amatjan Aymidi, 1992:86. 


')- Sulayman Imin, "Muqam v4 Simfoniya,” in Uygur On ikki Mugqam hdqqidd. On ikki Muqam Tatqiqat 
limiy Jam’iyiti, eds. Urdmchi: Sinjan Xalq Nagriyati, 1992, 354-366. 
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and even a few Han Chinese composers, including my teacher Zhou Ji, had taken to 
basing orchestral compositions in the muqams. 

Shir Maémiat argued that although the names for many of the musical instruments are 
Arabic, they were invented by the Uyghurs. Just as the twelve-tone scale had been taken 
by al-Farabi to the Arabs and then to Europe, so the gejdk had been made into the violin, 
and the cag into the piano. The Arabic ud, the Persian barbat and the European guitar 
are all derived from the tdmbur. The Persian and Arabic words for the dutar, satar, 
rewap, and muqam came after the things already existed. He demonstrated this by 
analogy to himself: although he is a Uyghur, his name Shir Mdmat (‘the lion of 
Muhammad’) was borrowed from Arabic. Likewise, their musical instruments and forms 
are Uyghur, but were given Arabic and Persian names. Like many Uyghur musicians, 
Shir Mamiat felt that the many songs that make up the muqams proved that they were a 
Uyghur invention, since they were more complex and longer than other maq4m traditions. 

Shir Mamat also used the etymology of the word tdmbur itself to show that the 
instrument was Uyghur, not Persian as some maintained. He interpreted the name as a 
description of the tuning of the strings of this five-stringed long lute: two pairs of strings 
each have one pitch, while another single string is tuned to a different pitch, so the name 
probably comes from the Uyghur tdg-bir 'equal-one.' Shir Mamat also renamed the wire 
plectrum that is attached to the forefinger for playing the tambur. It had been called a 
nayun, from the Persian for ‘fingernail,’ but he renamed it a simtir, from the Uyghur 


words sim 'wire' and tirnag 'fingerail.'® 


4 A drawing of an Afghan ndkhunak plectrum appears in John Baily, "Recent Changes in the Dutar of 
Herat,” sian Music 8 (1976), p. 60. 


'S Creating indigenous roots through etymologies and renaming was important to several scholars who 
sought to identify the origins of muqam terminology as well. Abdushukur Turdi concludes that the muqam 


names Rak, Bayat, and Capbayat (as he spells them) are not found in Arabic, Persian, or Central Asian Turkic, 
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Shir Mamat and a few other musicians I talked to were proud of their ability to learn 
typical American and European music easily-- Yankee Doodle Dandy and The Blue 
Danube were tunes I often heard--but foreigners (I was an excellent example) and Han 
Chinese could not easily learn Uyghur tunes and songs. This showed that Uyghur 
musical skills were more developed. The greater complexity of Uyghur music could also 
be seen in the fact that Wan Tongshu, the Han Chinese musicologist who had prepared 
the first transcription of the Uyghur Muqams, had given them the purag (‘taste, flavor’) of 
Han music. 

The musician and researcher Hiisdyn Kerim used another metaphor to describe this 
forme. "It is like drawing a face, the person draws it according to the details he knows. 
If he is Qazaq, the face looks like a Qazaq, if he is Chinese, it looks Chinese. He cannot 
capture the flavor of another ethnic group. Most Chinese look with horror at the 
difficulty of Uyghur songs, and if they do learn a song, it sounds Chinese.” 

Although Shir Mamat was persuaded that the difficulty non-Uyghurs had in 
performing Uyghur well showed that his music was more difficult, Hiiséyn Kerim did not 
argue for the essential superiority of Uyghur music. 

Hiisdyn was one of the few people I talked to who not only felt that Arabic and 
Persian influences on Uyghur music were very likely, but was committed to using 
documentary sources to figure out the historical relationships. His ideas about the 
muqams and about Uyghur culture were not as firm and positive as those Shir Mamat and 


other scholars. Hiiséyn depended on historical evidence and recognized it as open to 


but have Sanskrit and Uyghur etymologies, and thus are most likely to have come into existence as a group of 
pre-Islamic third and fourth century "classical Uyghur tunes.” He suggests that the names MuSavirak and Ozhal 
were derived from Uyghur and Persian morphemes during the Islamic period, while accepting shared Persian 
and Arabic roots for the other muqam names. "Muqam tatqiqati va muqam namiirinin tariyiy qatlimi togrisida,” 
Uygur On ikki mugqami hdqqidaé, Uriimchi: SXN, 1992, pp. 60-87. 
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interpretation, but this left him open to criticism by those who accepted the dominant 
linear and autochthonous interpretation. The clear linear history of Uyghur music history 
that was dominant in public art and film was also more acceptable to public scholars and 
officials. Htisayn's challenging voice was excluded from public debate on the muqams 
because offical admission of the complexity of cultural processes would leave room for 
competing genealogical narratives.'® 

Yet many people around Uriimchi respected Hiisayn's intelligence and persistence. 
He appealed to people as a rebel who threw caution to the wind and as a martyr to the 
cause of historical truth. Best of all, he was good company because he never stopped 
entertaining people with his ideas and critiques. He compensated for the uncertainties of 
his historical method by outspoken criticism of his colleagues for speculating without 
evidence when they wrote about Uyghur music and history. Using the Uyghur metaphor 
in which knowledge is contained in the stomach, he said, "They sit down and simply 
write whatever comes out of their belly." He felt that it was impossible that there were 
muqams in the Tarim region before they appeared in Arabia. For him, saying that the 
Uyghurs gave the muqams to the Hindus, Arabs, and Persians was like saying the child 
passes tradition to the parents. 

Hiisdyn's critical attitude and search for documentary evidence contrasted with the 
more optimistic historians who assumed the importance of Uyghurs in world history and 


used limited evidence to demonstrate this foregone conclusion. The goals and methods 


‘© Hiisdyn Kerim published quite a few articles on ancient music history of the Huns, Dingling, Uighurs and 
other nomads, and on the history of Uyghur musical instruments. Three are collected in an Art College 
publication: Yishu lunwen xuan, Xinjiang Yishu Xueyuan, ed. Urimchi: Xinjiang Renmin Chubanshe, 1992, pp. 
96-118. They originally were published as “Huihe Hanguo de yinyue wenhua,” Yinjiang Yishu, 1989, #5, pp. 
32-37; "Dingling he Gaoche buluo de yinyue wenhua," Xinjiang Yishu, 1987, #4, pp. 42-5. Other articles of his 
are "Kalun jianshi” in Sizhou zhilu yuewu yishu, Urimchi: Xinjiang renmin chubanshe, 1985, pp. 226-30; 
"Rawap tariyi,” Sinjag san ‘iti, 1981, #1, pp. 94-109. "Uygur milli ¢algu aswabi tanbur w4 unin qisqicé tariyi," 
Sinjag san ‘iti, 1982, #5, pp. 45-61. 
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differ, but all over the world, histories are used to justify pride in collective culture and 
identity. Nationalist historiography is the most common kind of historiography, and only 
certain aspects of it are characteristically modern. A good history integrates personal, 
local, and collective origins and identities into important history and powerful symbols, 
joining the self and the group with valued origins and great events. Powerful origin 
myths are those that tie a group defined in genealogical, cultural, class, ethnic, racial, or 
national terms to original heroes and distant forces. Strong stories linking the past and 
the distant to the present and local answer needs for personal and collective significance. 
Like Sufis desperately seeking a response from beloved God, individuals creating 
collective identities desire history's answering love. 

Chinese historians describe the unique cultural heritage of the Han Chinese. Western 
Sinologists in love with the massive documentary resources of China laud the gifts of 
Han culture to the world.'’ Historians and anthropologists do battle over the importance 
of the Iroquois confederation in the design of the American Constitution.'® The notion 
that the Iroquois are an origin of American democracy threatens a Euro-American 
ideology that democracy is a heritage from Athenian Greeks. The idea that Greek 
civilization comes from Egypt, and is hence African is also a threat to the dominant 


ideology.'? The day before I wrote this paragraph, reports about changing the 


'7 Howard E. Wilson writes, "We have all read about 'our debt to ancient Greece and Rome’ and about ‘our 
heritage from Europe.’ We need to think also about our gifts from the cultures and peoples of Asia. This 
pamphlet tells about some of the things given by China to the Western world.” Foreword to Derk Bodde, 
China's Gifts to the West, Asiatic Studies in American Education, No. 1. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1942, p. iii. 


'S See Native American Political Systems and the Evolution of Democracy; -in Annotated Bibliography, 
Bruce E. Johansen, compiler. Westport, Ct.: Greenwood Press, 1994. 


'9 Martin M. Bernal, Black Athena: The Afro-Asiatic Roots of Classical Civilization. 2 vols. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers UP, 1987-91. Black Athena Revisited, Mary R. Lefkowitz and Guy M. Rogers, eds. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1996. 
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pronunciation of the Boston Celtics name from seltiks to keltiks on National Public 
Radio's "All Things Considered" news program were accompanied by an interview with 
an Irish anthropologist who claimed to have found evidence that the Irish invented 
basketball. The original game involved throwing rocks through knot holes in oak trees.”° 
As I describe below, Muslim Turks decided that they were descended from Turk, the first 
son of Yafes (Japhet), son of Nuh (Noah). 

The establishment of important shared culture in the present and connecting it to 
important origins in the past are two aspects of creating national culture. These are 
mutually reinforcing efforts: the greater the collective values a cultural form, the more 
important its origin narratives will be, and vice versa. I hope that my discussion of 
Mahmid al-Kashghari's work on Turkic language and culture should show that although 
with modernity this may occur within a global and largely Europe-oriented ecumene, 
Kashghari's work was a comparable effort to demonstrate the greatness of Turkic culture 
through connections to Arabic culture. 

In Uriimchi, some people revealed ethnic commitments in their versions of history, 
while others such as Hiisayn could accept that Uyghurs had borrowed as much as they 
had given, without feeling that this threatened their sense of ethnic pride. It should be 
noted that ethnicity was not the only source of commitments, and not all Hans and 
Uyghurs allowed ethnicity to determine their ideological commitments, but they were 
always present in discussions of history. Many people argued that others’ ideological 


positions were the result of ethnic biases in order to discredit them. 


0 April 1, 1998, 4:50 pm EST. Alright, it is probably an April Fool's Day joke, but its believability reflects 
widespread cultural irredentism. Compare Finns who criticize American uses of the sauna, or Cornish, Italian 
and Finnish claims to inventing or improving the pasty. Yvonne R. Lockwood, "The Sauna: An Expression of 
Finnish-American Identity,” pp. 307-320, and "The Cornish Pasty in Northern Michigan,” pp. 359-374, in The 
Michigan Folklife Reader. East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1987. 
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Much of the debate over what kind of history Uyghurs should have took place in 
private because the stakes were high, and the penalties severe for saying the wrong thing. 
A Han historian told me that he thought that the Japanese and Turkish studies and 
symposiums on the Silk Road were good since they challenged Uyghur scholars who 
wanted to deny foreign and non-Islamic influences. 

But a Uyghur historian pointed out that the importance of Persian in Uyghur literature 
was like that of Latin throughout Europe, or French at the Russian court. The attempt to 
create Uyghur terms to replace foreign words was unnecessary, as were the Chinese 
government guidelines that said new Uyghur words should not be borrowed from 
European or Middle Eastern languages, but should be native or come from Chinese. 

Another Uyghur historian felt that the idea of the muqams as an independent Uyghur 
creation was a Han idea and obedient Uyghur scholars had gone along with the idea. He 
told me, "The Chinese say the sun rises in the north, and then they give nice clothes and 
travel opportunities to those who agree with them." He also felt that the Chinese were 
trying to suppress the importance of the muqams because they did not want to 
acknowledge the long cultural history of the Uyghurs and the greatness of their cultural 
accomplishments. 

A Uyghur historian trying to study Sufi history complained that he would never be 
able to publish his results. But none of this preceding debate about the ethnic basis for 
ideology was made public because the underlying antagonisms were too threatening. 
Ethnicity did bias beliefs about history, but in complex ways that could not be admitted. 
Ironically, Uyghur nationalists and apologists for the Chinese Empire both wanted to 


define Uyghur history as autochthonous, and the few Han and Uyghur scholars who 
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sought origins elsewhere tended to be looked down upon.”! 

Linear narratives of Uyghur history centered on their present territory gave a more 
vital sense of Uyghur identity than those with a broader encompassing perspective in 
which cultural exchange was messy and confusing. Shir Mamat demonstrated to me how 
culture created structural coherence and continuity, and resisted decay. One day while we 
sat in his parlor (mihman yana), he explained to me that musical works should be put 
together like buildings. He used the example of a sixty-three year-old mosque builder in 
Aqsu whose skills were part of a long tradition passed down from father to son. Scholars 
could not understand how he built the mosques so straight and tall with simple tools. But 
this builder did it in the same way one must put music together: he advanced through 
firmly connected pieces and constantly returned to strengthen the base. The muqams are 
like this: they build from the base of the Con Nagma, Dastan and Maé&rap, progressing 
through an ordered sequence of closely linked tunes and rhythms, with a mdrgul between 
each song. With a matchbox and a cigarette case on the table between us, Shir Mamat 
demonstrated how misalignment of the parts of a building would cause it to fall (F 
4/2/93). 

Shir Mémat's metaphor may not concretely teach one how to make music, but it 
conveys an idea of the goal: solidity through the use of techniques with a long tradition, 
beyond scholarly understanding. The metaphor nicely describes making a tradition stable 
in time and space through frequent returns to its origins and through repeated connections 
among its parts. The coherence and order of tradition and of a musical work are the 


durable results of orderly, consistent construction. The image is readily extended to 


2! Zhou Jingbao, author of Sizhou zhilu de yinyue wenhua (Urimchi: Xinjiang Renmin Chubanshe, 1987) 
seems to have been one of the few comparativists who was able to publish his results widely. 
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coherent histories that hold up well because they give events a linear order and avoid 
ambiguities that could make things unstable. 

In another conversation about the muqams, Shir Mamiat used a building metaphor 
again. He explained that people claim that the muqams are finished, complete, but in fact 
they need more research to fill in gaps. Like fixing old buildings in Italy or France, the 
editors need to add cement, but they should do research first to decide what kind. They 
have to repaint, but the color must be right: if it should be blue (kodk] they should not use 
ted. He used a tape cassette set on edge to show how the muqam structures needed 
reinforcement to correct their tilt and make them firm again (F 5/20/93). 

In this remarkable metaphor, Shir Maémat suggests ideals about how to authentically 
restore the past.??> European preservation of monuments offers a model for researching 
past culture and returning it to its original sturdiness. The built objects are concrete 
cultural forms that stand in for more abstract and fluid traditions. They endure from the 
past as they were originally made, but demand maintenance. The maintenance must not 
use present techniques, but should be authentic to the original, not changing the object's 
essence or its connection to its origins. By implication Shir Mamiat is saying, "If we 
restore a building or tradition properly, then its continuity becomes our own continuity 
with the past whence it came." 

Shir Mamiat's history of musical connections extended towards China as well as 
towards the Middle East and Europe. Suzup had taken Uyghur music to China. When 
the Chinese first encountered the Uyghurs, they had no stringed instruments. They had 


borrowed the Uyghur gejak and created their erhu from it, while the tambur was the 


* The hint that Islamic lyrics should not be replaced with communist lyrics (red for blue) seems 
unconscious. 
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origin of the pipa (F 12/20/92). He had the support of Chinese historical sources that 
show musical exchanges to be an important part of China's international contacts. But 
through his story he gave a coherent organization to the fragmented sources and made yet 


another demonstration of the centrality of Uyghur culture for world history. 


SOURCES ON MUSIC IN CHINESE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Culture (wenhua), civilization (wenming) and cultivation or refinement (wenya) have 
long been marks of personal and collective merit in China, especially within the 
Confucian tradition. Rather than ethnic nationalism which stresses aspects of Chinese 
culture common to all, courtly cultural ideals defined by Han Chinese literati have 
provided the standards for judging people. Assessments of a a person's or a group's 
cultivation in China commonly use the terms "cultural level" (wenhua shuiping) and 
"population quality" (renkou zhiliang, renkou suzhi).? 

To the extent that people learn the habits of thought and behavior that are associated 
with these ideals of elite culture, they deserve authority and power. Those without such 
habits are outside the cultivated world of China and must be controlled and cultivated 


through force and cultural exchange. This becomes more difficult when those who 


» Joseph Levenson developed the idea of Chinese culturalism as a universalizing ideology that contrasts to 
nationalism's dependence on ethnic or national essence. Despite overly dichotomizing these two ideologies, his 
idea has generated productive debate. See his Confucian China and Its Modern Fate: A Trilogy, Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1965. John D. Langlois, “Chinese Culturalism and the Yuan Analogy,” HJAS, 
40:2 (1980) pp. 355-98. Stevan Harrell discusses the "civilizing projects" the Chinese central government has 
directed at the ethnic minorities. “Introduction: Civilizing Projects and the Reaction to Them,” Cultural 
Encounters on China's Ethnic Frontiers, Harrell, ed. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1995, pp. 3-36. 
Examples of efforts to civilize the minorities appear in June T. Dreyer, China‘s 40 Millions: Minority 
Nationalities and National Integration in the People's Republic of China. Cambridge: Harvard UP, 1976, 
passim. Pamela Crosseley, “Thinking about Ethnicity in Early Modern China” Late Imperial China, 11:1 (1990) 
1-34. In the 1880s, after defeating Ya'qib Beg's rebellion in Xinjiang, the Chinese promulgated a Turki 
translation of the Confucian Book of Rites, in order to promote political order with its description of the attitude 
and etiquette appropriate for subordinates. A. von Le Coq, Das Li Kitabi, Korosi Csoma-archivum, |. Band, 6. 
Heft, 20. Mai, 1925. 
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should be controlled invade and become the rulers of China through force. In such cases, 
cultivation began at the court through instruction by the literati bureaucrats. 

Historians of music in China have not deeply examined the ways in which Chinese 
court officials used music to cultivate the various "barbarian" peoples with whom they 
came into contact. But even the most cursory acquaintance with the history of Chinese 
international relations reveals many records of musical exchange in both directions.™* 

In my research I only found detailed study of ongoing musical exchange in Sino- 
Korean relations. From the Song dynasty to the twentieth century, Korean Confucian 
court rituals used music and dance ensembles whose size and arrangement denoted their 
cultural and ideological subordination to China. Instruments and dancers were given to 
the Koreans by the Chinese court, but eventually the Koreans claimed that they preserved 
more authentic and pure Confucian performance practice, while the Chinese had distorted 
the original tradition. Finally in the later fifteenth century Emperor Sejo substituted 
Korean compositions for the Chinese music that had been used in sacrifices to royal 
ancestors.” 

The Chinese use of music in diplomacy derived from its use in rituals for cultivating 


and regulating the Chinese state. Traditional thinking analyzed music into court or ya 


* Ying-shih YO mentions a visit of the northern Xiongnii to the Chinese court in A.D. 52 where they ask for 
replacement instruments ("The Hsiung-nu” in CHE/4, 144-45). The Gaoqil tribe that ruled BeS-Baliq, Qoéo, and 
Jungaria at the end of the fifth century maintained a court orchestra of musicians and 80 instruments given by the 
Tabghach. Emel Esin, .4 History of pre-Islamic and early-Islamic Turkish Culture. (stanbul: Unal Matbaasi, 
1980, pp. 74, 226n152 and 227n155. Edouard Chavannes mentions a Chinese gift of instruments to the West 
Turks in 641 A.D Documents sur les Tou-Kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, Paris, 1903, p. 30. Other examples are 
mentioned in Martin Gimm's Das "Yiieh-fu Tsa-lu" des Tuan an-chieh: Studien zur Geschichte von Musik, 
Schauspiel und Tanz in der T'ang-dynastie Wiesbaden: O. Harrossowitz, 1966; Laurence Picken and Noél J. 
Nickson’s Music from the Tang Court (fascicles #4 and 5, Cambridge University Press, 1987 and 1990; and 
Twitchett and Loewe in CHC I, 1986: 303, 460) 


*5 Robert Provine, "State Sacrifical Music and Korean Identity” in Bell Yung, et al, eds. Harmony and 
Counterpoint; Ritual Music in Chinese Context, Stanford University Press, 1996: 54-75. Keith Pratt, "Music as 


a Factor in Sung-Koryo Diplomatic Relations, 1069-1126," T’oung Pao, 62 (1976) 4-5, 199-218, and "Sung Hui 
Tsung's Musical Diplomacy and the Korean Response,” BSOAS 44 (1981) 3, 509-521. 
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‘refined, sophisticated, elegant,’ folk or su ‘vulgar, common,’ and Au ‘foreign, barbarian’ 
styles of music. The court music included Confucian ritual music which was felt to 
ensure an orderly empire. In Chinese theories of ritual, there must be a balance of music 
and ceremonies: music establishes internal affective connections, while ceremonies create 
external order and hierarchy. The Yueji (Record of Music) explains the role of music in 
rituals: "Music unifies, ceremonies set things apart. In unifying there is a mutual drawing 
close; in setting things apart there is mutual respect. If music overwhelms, there is 
dissolving; if ceremonies overwhelm, there is division." 

Chinese political philosophers felt that ritual and music preserved the equilibrium and 
order of the state. The Han dynasty historian Sima Qian argued that the decline of the 
Zhou dynasty resulted from the loss of the ritual and music that earlier kings had used to 
pacify the Chinese kingdom. Ceremonies and music were "never distant from their 
bodies even fora moment.” They reached feudal lords and everywhere within the four 
seas, and were practiced "until the transformation through governance was complete . . . 
"7 Just as the loss of proper ritual and music can bring the downfall of a government, 
legitimating a new dynasty through revival of traditional ritual music is a common 
historiographic motif.*® Reviving proper traditions often involved purifying native 
tradition of foreign contamination. At the Southern Song court in the early twelfth 


century, music was used to re-establish authentic "Chinese" cultural traditions after defeat 


6 Readings in Chinese Literary Thought. Stephen Owen, ed. Harvard-Yenching Institute monograph series, 
no. 30. Cambridge: Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1992, p. 54. 


7 Peter K. Bol, This Culture of Ours: Intellectual Transitions in Tang and Sung China. Stanford University 
Press, 1992, pp. 244. 


** Michael C. Rogers discusses episodes in which the Eastern Jin and Jin dynasties take over musical 
tradition by capturing musicians and instruments from other kingdoms during the fourth century A.D. The 
Chronicle of Fu Chien: A Case of Exemplar History, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968, 56-58. 
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by Jiirchen invaders.”’ A similar nativism motivated an effort to purify Ming court 
culture of Mongol and Central Asian influences in music and culture. One contemporary 
commentator wrote, "Our civilization surpasses the ancient past; how can we then 
possibly still follow bad examples?"*° 
Cultivating foreign leaders and peoples was part of the diplomatic process of tying 
: them to China as cultural and political subordinates. Emperor Huizong gave musical 
instruments to the Korean king in 1116 A.D., describing them as a reward to this lord for 
his honor and virtue and his close ties to China, and quoting the Classic of Filiality 
(Xiaojing): “For rectifying customs and cultivating the unrefined, there is nothing like 
music” (Pratt 1976: 209). The Yueji describes Confucian ceremonies and music as 
"instruments by which the minds of the people are assimilated, and good order in 
government made to appear."?! 
In general, stately, measured, and happy music was valued for its influence on the 
morals and attitudes of the listeners, and more generally, on the state as a whole.*? 
Despite some challenges to the theory of music as having direct moral and emotional 


influences on people as well as on the condition of the state in its relations to human and 


*? Joseph S. C. Lam, "Musical Relics and Cultural Expressions: State Sacrificial Songs from the Southem 
Song Court," Journal of Sung-Yuan Studies 25 (1995) pp. 1-27, at 14. He cites James T. C. Liu, China Turning 
Inward: Intellectual-political Changes in the early Twelfth Century, Harvard University Press, 1988, pp. 55-63, 
96-97. 


° Liang Mingyue, Music of the Billion; An Introduction to Chinese Musical Culture. New York: 
Heinrichshofen Edition, 1985, pp. 133-34. Henry Serruys, The Mongols and Ming China: Customs and History, 
London: Variorum Reprints, 1987, p. 161. 


* Howard Wechsler. Offerings of Jade and Silk: Ritual and Symbol in the Legitimation of the T'ang 
Dynasty. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1985, 30. See The Sacred Books of China, James Legge, trans. 
Part IV, The Li Ki, XI-XLVI, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1968 [1885], pp. 92-131. 


* Kenneth DeWoskin argues that musical physics suggested action at a distance, and thus music was seen as 
a mode of communication between heaven and earth, and as a calming and orderly influence on people who 


were not even listening. 4 Song for One or Two; Music and the Concept of Art in Early China, Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Center for Chinese Studies, 1982, pp. 7 and 30-31. 
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supernatural forces, it remained the dominant theory of music.*? 

Even in present debates over music and modernization there are still many who think 
that music directly effects popular morals, and many officials try to control what music 
may be performed in public and broadcast through the media. Richard Kraus and 
Andrew Jones show this in their excellent discussions of the politics of Western styles of 
classical, popular and rock music in modern China.** Jones's historical perspective is 
narrower, and he ignores the long tradition of Chinese moral theories of music in his 
discussion of modern debates over rock music, but Kraus explicitly parallels Confucian 
and Communist uses of music as moral guidance for the masses (1989: 29, 211). 

Music and dance are complex cultural vehicles and their international exchange is 
fraught with difficulties. Claudia Strauss aptly describes the paradoxical appeal of 
foreign music and dance to otherwise nationalistic Chinese Communist ideologues. She 
shows that Confucian ideas about the use of dance and music to reinforce state morality 
remained important to the Communists, although their ideas about the form and class 
origins of such moral expression changed. Although they did not want to promote 
disorderly popular influences, Communist officials also felt that the Confucian stress on 
harmonious and orderly music and dance was part of the repression of working class 
expression, and, like the binding of women’s feet, discouraged dramatic and athletic 
movement in the arts. These Communists advocated using European ballet techniques in 
revolutionary opera to unleash the revolutionary spirit of women, peasants and workers. 


The acrobatic and martial movements that were added to Beijing opera served two 


3 Xi Kang (223-263), argued from Daoist ideas that sound is natural phenomena that do not inherently 
express emotion (Liang Mingyue, 1985: 93-94). 


4 Richard Curt Kraus, Pianos and Politics in China; Middle-Class Amibitions and the Struggle over Western 


Music. New York: Oxford University Press, 1989; Andrew F. Jones, Like a Knife; [deology and Genre in 
Contemporary Chinese Popular Music. Ithaca, NY: East Asia Program, Cornell University, 1992. 
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purposes: China would be more competitive on the international stage, and workers’ 
culture could find more liberating dramatic expression. At the same time, ballet had the 
advantage of not promoting immoral European bourgeois dancing in couples, although 
this meant that the pas de deux had to be largely eliminated from ballet.*> 

Despite the stress on elite indigenous musical creations in official court and ritual 
music, popular and foreign music have long been important in Chinese ideas about music. 
Confucius himself is said to have collected and edited the Shijing (Book of Odes) from 
popular songs. The Han dynasty in particular was very concerned with popular music, 
and it was widely felt that an important responsibility of the Emperor was to know the 
feelings of the people through direct knowledge of their songs and talk. This would 
overcome the distancing effect of the official bureaucracy. Suppression of popular 
dissent through overbearing officials would lead to violence: "it is more difficult to stop 
up the mouth of the people than to stop up ariver.... [W]hen you control a river you 
allow an escape route. When you govern the people you allow them freedom of 
speech."* 

At least one Emperor felt that the court music of the early Western Han dynasty was 
boring and soporific, and Emperors often sponsored performances of popular music from 
their native regions and from elsewhere. Thus even at court, official musical theory was 
contested. One response was the creation of the Bureau of Music around 200 B.C.E. 
This institution was responsible for ensuring the purity of ritual music while at the same 


time researching and "improving" the regional popular musics that were enjoyed at the 


** “Dance and Ideology in China, Past and Present: A Study of Ballet in the People's Republic,” in Asian and 
Pacific Dance: Selected Papers from the 1974 CORD-SEM Conference. Adrienne Kaeppler, Judy VanZile, Carl 
Wolz, eds. Dance Research Annual VIII. New York: CORD Inc., 1977, pp. 19-53. 


© Anne Birrell, Popular Songs and Ballads of Han China, Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1993, pp. 
5-7, 100-115. 
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court, and collecting the songs of the streets and villages to ascertain the state of popular 
sentiment. At the time of its partial abolition in 7 B.C.E., the Bureau of Music employed 
829 people, of whom 441 were removed from their post because they worked on popular 
music. During its heyday, the Bureau of Music collected music from fifteen different 
countries, including some outside of the Chinese Empire such as Sogdiana.*’ 

When Emperor Ai ended the Bureau of Music's involvement in popular music, he did 
so for the same reasons that Confucius created the Shijing as a canon of acceptable ritual 
music that would displace the morally corrupt popular music from the country of Zheng. 
Emperor Ai argued that the wide-spread taste for popular music was detracting from the 
appreciation of the official ritual music and causing the people to lose respect for their 
superiors. 

When the sounds of Zheng and Wei are popular, illicit and licentious customs 

multiply; the good and honest people who aspire to provide for themselves are like 

the stream of limpid water that one seeks when the spring is muddy: they are hard to 
find. Did not Confucius say 'We will banish the sounds of Zheng, the sounds of 

Zheng are perverse’? We will close the Bureau of Music! (Trebinjac 62) 

In her study, Sabine Trebinjac demonstrates that the history of the Bureau of Music is not 
arcane and ancient history to Chinese today. The history of the Han dynasty is basic to 
the historical consciousness of Han Chinese intellectuals, and the Han ethnonym itself 
refers to this period. At the end of her comparison of the work of the Bureau of Music 
with modern Chinese government sponsorship of collecting, research, editing, and re- 
creation of folk music, she concludes that there is again a Bureau of Music in the Chinese 


Central government. But apparent hyperbole is not her own argument: it is the director 


himself of the institution charged with collecting, editing and publishing folk music who 


37 Sabine Trebinjac, “Que cent chants rivalisent, qu'une musique éclose’: Etude sur le traditionalisme d'Etat 
en Chine,” irchives européene sociologiques, XXX! (1990), pp. 60-79. 
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"insisted that the present Bureau perpetuates, twenty-two centuries later, the yuefu 
[Bureau of Music of the Han dynasty], and that the recent collections of songs 
participated in a straight line of descent from the Book of Odes [Shijing] compiled by 
Confucius."** 

As [ shall discuss below, this Chinese official was not the only one using history to 
legitimate official intervention in folk tradition. Saypidin Aziz, Qawul Ayun and several 
other Uyghurs said that their editing of the muqam tradition was analogous to Amannisa 


Khan's creation of the Twelve Muqams from a variety of folk traditions in the sixteenth 


century. 


FOREIGN MUSIC IN CHINA 

The partial closure of the Bureau of Music notwithstanding, many Chinese elites 
remained fascinated by popular and foreign music. Despite the Confucian belief that 
ritual music induced elevated sentiments and could civilize both commoners and 
barbarians, and the tendency of Chinese literati to view foreign music as crude and 
uncultivated, foreign musicians and dancers were very popular at the courts of the Wei, 
Sui and Tang dynasties, as well as later during the Mongol Yuan and Manchu Qing 
dynasties.*? 


The records of this attraction for foreign music are extremely diverse, again reflecting 


8 77. This historical connection explains the situation criticized by Yu Mang in his "Academic Ignorance or 
Political Taboo? Some Issues in China's Study of its Folk Song Culture,” Ethnomusicology, 38:2 (1994) 303- 
320. Yu Mang objects to the ideological domination of collection, edition, and even composition of “traditional” 
Chinese folk songs that results in suppression of religious expression and promotion of politically correct ideas. 


3° Evelyn Rawski, "The Creation of an Emperor in Eighteenth-Century China,” Harmony and Counterpoint . 
.. p. 164. 
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how important music was in Chinese elite culture.” But despite useful studies, the 
musical tastes, skills and lives of these foreign musicians and their audiences in the 
capital cities and in outlying cities are still little known. Despite a reputation for 
isolationism, China during the first millenium was quite cosmopolitan. Its ruling classes 
were multi-ethnic and its important diplomatic and economic ties to foreign countries 
brought many foreigners to live in China permanently. Turk, Sogdian, Iranian, and 
Middle Eastern traders, performers, artisans and soldiers established communities in port 
cities as well as along the inland trade routes, heavily influencing court politics and 
introducing their Buddhist, Nestorian, Zoroastrian, Jewish, Manichean and Muslim 
religious beliefs. Large Muslim communities exist to this day in many of the same places 
where these early travellers settled.*! 

One source depicting Tang Dynasty court performers are the polychrome terracotta 
figures widely found in Tang dynastic tombs. Jane Gaston Mahler has compared these 
with references to Tang dress and coiffure, and through comparisons with objects found 
in other tombs in China and Turfan. The sources she cites show that debate over the 
moral effects of borrowing foreign food and clothing resembled the debate over 
borrowing music. One narrative from Tang history describes the ongoing conflict of 
urban fashion and the imperial edicts that tried to restore propriety. During the Kaiyiian 
era (713-741) palace women began to wear Western-style hats and expose their painted 


faces. The common people emulated them. Eventually commoners and the high-born 


© For the Tang dynasty in particular, see the works of Martin Gimm and Laurence Pickens cited above, and 
on the popular Au musicians and dancers from Samarkand, Tashkent, and Bukhara, see Mikinosuke [SHIDA, 
"Etudes sino-iraniennes, [: A propos du Hou-siuan-wou,” MRDTB, 6 (1932) 61-76, and "The Hu-chi, Mainly 
Iranian Girls, found in China during the T'ang Period," WRDTB, 20 (1961) 35-40. These latter articles both use 
Tang literary sources, an important but little-used source documenting Chinese views of Westerners. 


* See Jonathan N. Lipman, Familiar Strangers; A history of Muslims in Northwest China, Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1997; and Gladney, Muslim Chinese. 
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could not be distinguished. 


After the K’ai-ytian era the T’ai Ch’ang Institute of Music preferred Barbarian tunes. 
Noble families all served Barbarian food; men and women vied with one another in 
wearing Barbarian clothes. This preference really presaged the rebellion of the Fan 
Yang Barbarians at the end of the T'ien-pao era (755 A.D.) [An Lushan's rebellion] 
long beforehand.” 


But even before the cosmopolitanism of the Tang dynasty, performers were brought to 
the Chinese courts as part of diplomatic contacts. In Western studies the narrative of 
Suzhipo mentioned above by Shir Mamiat is widely mentioned as a watershed in Chinese 
court music and music theory, in which Indian or Iranian--rather than Uighur--musical 
culture was brought on a large scale to the Chinese court. Like Feng Qinjiin and Amatjan 
Axmidi, Marcel Courant interprets Suzhipo as the Sanskrit name Sujiva, and cites the 
same Chinese sources that show him coming in the entourage of the Turk princess 
Muhan, daughter of the Ashina Turk Khan of Kucha (Kushan), when she married the 
Chinese Emperor Wudi around 567 C.E. Suzhipo was a master of the barbarian pipa, or 
lute, which he had learned from his father, a renowned musician in the Western Regions. 
Suzhipo brought a seven-tone scale to court, and a system of seven modal transpositions 
for these notes. The Chinese musician Zheng Yi apparently added five transpositions to 
create a total of eighty-four scales and proposed this as a reform to the court music.*? The 
* The Westerners among the Figurines of the T'ang Dynasty of China, Serie Orientale Roma, XX. Rome: 
Istituto Italiano per il medio ed estremo Oriente, 1959, pp. 20-21, quoting from Xiang Da, Tangdai Changan yii 
Xiyit wenming. Yenching Monograph No. 2, Beijing: 1923. Ishida cites a Chinese writer who reports that the Au 
style became even more popular after the An Lushan rebellion due to Au troops who helped put down the 
rebellion: "The women have married the Au people, and followed the Au style of cosmetics; the singers 
appreciated the Au music very high and were diligent to learn it” (sic, 1961:39). See also Gimm 1966:259-269. 
Prints of the well-known Song painting of an all-female orchestra from Kucha and of the Tang polychrome 


camel carrying five foreign musicians appear in Zhongguo yinyue cidian, Beijing: 1984, inset pages 16 and 18. 
See also Anne Birrell, "An All Female Band from 10th c. China,” Oriental Art, 39:1 (1993) 25-33. 


*) Maurice Courant, "Chine et Corée; Essai Historique sur la musique classique des chinois avec une 
appendice rélatif a la musique Coréenne,” Encyclopédie de la Musique et dictionnaire de conservatoire. Paris, 
Librairie Ch. Delagrave, pp. 95-97. Gimm 1966, pp. 207-219. Kucha musicians continued to be popular at the 
court until the Song dynasty, when they began to be rejected as foreign by the many Chinese literati working to 
renew native tradition, Courant, pp. 193-198. 
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names that Suzhipo gives for his notes are apparently derived from Sanskrit, but even 
though the historical source translates the words into Chinese and gives them in 
transliteration, only a few have been identified. Aymidi explains this latter fact as proof 
that these were Suzhipo's own developments (1992: 82). 

More recent evidence of important influences from the Western Regions is the 
description by Ghiyath al-Din, a member of an embassy from Timurid Herat to Beijing in 
1419-1422. In the Ming capital he heard a performer on the ydtugdn (probably the 
Chinese qin) play twelve maqam that were not from China. Another Timurid musical 
theorist, “Abd al-Qadir ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435) describes several other instruments of China 


and the Persian modes ‘Ushshaq, Nawa, and Bisalik that the Chinese musicians could 


play." 


FARABI AS PHILOSOPHER OF MUSIC AND TURKIC CULTURE HERO 

Abia Nasr Muhammad al-Farabi (870-950) was a Turk from the village of Farab in the 
Balasaghun region (to the south of Issiq kdl) of the Qarakhanid Empire. Because of his 
Turk origins, Farabi has been claimed as a culture hero by several modern Central Asian 
Turkic nations. In Kazakhstan, he appears on the dir tepge note printed in 1993. In 
Xinjiang, when setting forth a charter outlining the scope and purpose of the journal 
Bulag, the literary historian Imin Tursun includes Farabi in the "Uyghur" literary 
tradition.’ Imin Tursun explains the importance of Arab philosophers in transmitting 


Greek philosophy to Europe, and recounts a story about Ibn Sina learning Aristotle's 


“ Henry George Farmer, “Reciprocal Influences in Music ‘twixt the Far and Middle East," JRAS (1934), pp. 
327-42. Farmer quotes Ghiyath al-Din from a translation in the series Notices et extraits, tome xiv, pp. 312-28, 
392-411. 

‘5 [min Tursun, "Adibiy miras ham visiqilirimiz,” Bulag, #1, 1980, pp. 9-75, at 18-20. 
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metaphysics through a book written by al-Farabi. Imin Tursun makes no attempt to 
suggest that al-Farabi’s philosophy was Turkic, but Farabi's prominence in the 
development of Islamic music scholarship has led Uyghurs such as Shir Mamat to argue 
that he taught "Uyghur" music to the Arabs. 

Farabi has great symbolic importance to Uyghur music scholars. The frontispiece to 
Abdushukur Muhaémmit Imin's Uygur yalq kilassik muzikisi "On Ikki Muqam" haqqidd 
consists of a line drawing of Farabi done by Tashpolat Hashim. The description reads 
"The Uyghur Qarluq scholar, the Aristotle of the Middle Ages, Abu Nasr Muhammat ibni 
Muhammat ibni Tarkhan ibni Uzluq Farabi."** He is wearing a turban, reading from a 
Qur’an, and behind him are books and a qalun set into alcoves in the wall. This image of 
Farabi is reinforced by his frequent appearances in manuscript works on music as well. 
But before examining his image in later writings, I want to look at Farabi's own writings 
on music because he strongly defended empirical field study and had some valuable 
insights into the process of moving between practice and theory. 

There is little to suggest that Farabi drew on Turkic ideas about music.*” His Kitab 
al-Musiqi al-Kabir shows that although he places practice before theory, in his writings 
he felt that working out a theoretical system based in that of the Greeks was an important 
goal. He ends up describing musical practice in systematic abstractions of rhythm and 


scale derived from analysis of the courtly and folk repertoires of his time.” 


“* George D. Sawa suggests that he was already seen as a second Aristotle in Arab writings. Music 
Performance Practice in the Early ‘Abbdsid Era 132-320 AH / 750-932 AD. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, 1989, p. 11. 


*7 Like many Islamic philosophers, Farabi applies the theory of climates to characterize peoples, and finds 
that musical tastes are most natural and normal among Arabs, Greeks, and Romans while Ethiopians and 
nomadic Turks are abnormal! in many customs (1930: 38-9, see note below). 


** On Farabi’s contribution to clarifying music theory through empirical study see Sawa, 1989. 
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He begins by explaining that the Greeks’ works were complete and correct, but in 
need of corrections due to the errors introduced by loss and poor translation. He takes on 
the task of elaborating and explaining Greek theory: "The ancients have well-established 
certain principles that we find in their works, but they have not explicitly demonstrated 
them. Nor have those of our contemporaries that have followed in their footsteps further 
defined them."*? He relates music and imagination through abstract descriptions of the 
mental forms of melodies and their physical realization, and through characterizing the 
skills involved in composing music and performing music. He discusses the three kinds 
of music: one gives relaxation and pleasure by acting “on the ear as a decorative design 
does upon the eye,” the second suggests images and inspires and expresses ideas as does 
imitative painting, while "the third kind of music is inspired by our passions, by the state 
of our soul" in the same way that animals express feelings with their voices (13). 

Farabi compares musical compositions to poems and to language more generally. "In 
a poem the first elements are the phonemes; they compose the feet such as the sabab or 
watad or combination of these meters. These feet form hemistichs, which in their turn, 
compose verse. In music the notes are the first elements; they play the role of the 
phoneme in poetry; but musical composition contains other intermediary elements that I 
will not explain here" (26). He rejects the Pythagorean idea that the planets and stars 
creates sounds with their motion because music, like language, is the product of art, not 
nature (28). But he does point out later that phonemes are purely conventional in rank or 
sequence, while nature determines the rank of musical pitches (43-44). 


Making a strong argument for the separation of theoretical knowledge and practical 


* La Musique Arabe. Tome Premier. Al-Farabi, Abu n-Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Tarhan ibn 
Uzlag. Grand Traité de la Musique. Kitabu !-Musiqi al-Kabir. Baron Rudolphe D'Erlanger, trans. Paris: 
Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1930, pp. 2-4. 
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skills, Farabi distinguishes them in terms of consciousness: "When a man attains the 
point of being able to perceive what passes in his mind, he finds he has knowledge he 
does not know when nor how he acquired. One has the impression that these are things 
which belong to intuition, to instinct, that they are innate in us and develop with us” (31). 
Farabi explains that although experience is central to perception and learning, the 
principles of some sciences are learned from childhood through sensation, while other 
sciences develop from explicitly demonstrated principles. The science of music depends 
on several sources. It develops from instinct, from experience, and from the teaching of 
explicit principles borrowed from foreign science. But Farabi concludes that the 
scientific theory is not as closely related to the practice of music as one might expect: 
"musical practice long preceeds musical theory. The latter only appeared when practice 
had already attained its full development, when the melodies already existed, when 
complete musical compositions and other aspects of music felt natural" (32-34). He gives 
an example that shows that theoretical knowledge of music is neither necessary nor 
sufficient to create music. "We know the story of a jeweller who was also a talented 
musician, but could not sing unless seated and working" (9). Since the interaction of 
performer and context is complex and the sources and purposes of music are many, 
musical skill must come from personal experience, not theoretical knowledge (15-19). 
To properly analyze music the theoretician does better to listen and judge another 
playing than to play himself. If he does not have musicians to listen to, "he must accept 
the shared opinion of practitioners who have learned through means of sensation." In 
fact, Farabi tells us, many reputed theoreticians of antiquity did not have educated ears 
allowing them to recognize notes and melodies. Aristotle in the Final Analytics also said 


that many things that were known in theory but not by sense. Farabi concludes that when 
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we cannot understand by the senses, we need to use metaphor and relationships of 
comparison to get there. 

Farabi treats musical performers as the primary experts, but he seeks to transform 
their practical knowledge into theory through careful study and discussion with the 
experts, and then through techniques such as metaphor to transcend the limits of the 
senses. In the end, although he describes musical instruments concretely, his analysis of 


musical performance is put into the abstract systems that he has worked out. 


MODERN UYGHURS AND THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

Despite claiming Farabi as part of the "Uyghur" literary tradition, no one I met in 
Xinjiang acknowledged reading his works on music. He remains a symbolic path for 
cultural gifts to Arabs and Europe, but offers little substance for a strong argument. On 
the other hand, travelling from the Western Regions in the entourage of a Turkic princess, 
Sujup/Suzhipo brought to China a suggestively organized set of seven note scales. His 
music supports an argument about musical origins based not merely on geographic 
connection, but on formal resemblances as well. 

Shir Maémat argued that Suzhipo's scale resembles the European scale because it is in 
fact the same system that Farabi took to the Arabs, who developed it and passed on to 
Europe where it was developed further, while the Uyghurs sat in their isolated kingdoms 


and their musical knowledge stagnated.*' The music and instruments that the Arabs gave 


°° 34-36. This appears related to the ideas of the lexicographer Farabi discussed in Chapter Three, who 
describes using proverbs to understand distant things. 


| F 3/18/93. The Soviet scholars T. Vyzgo and D. Rashidova also conclude that Farabi and Ibn Sind learned 
their musical theories in Central Asia and took it to the Arabs, whence it went to Europe. "Muzykal'nogo- 


teoreticheskoe nasledie velikikh Sredneaziatskikh myslitelei," in Voprosy muzykal'noi kul’tury Uzbekistana. 
Sbornik statei vypusk II. Tashkent: Izd. Khudozh. Lit. im. Gafura Guliama, 1969, pp. 162-183. 
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Europe must have been taken from the Uyghurs, because the level of Arab cultural 
development was low in the seventh century. The Uyghurs in the Tarim had a developed 
musical culture when people in Europe were not even wearing pants yet (F 11/24/92). 
From the attention given to the work of a much later scholar, Mulla Ma‘jiz, we can see 
that if Farabi’s writings were useful evidence for such arguments, they would have been 
much celebrated by Uyghur scholars. 

The most important document for modern Uyghur ideas about their music history is 
the brief manuscript called History of Musicians (Tavarikh-i musiqiyyin), written by 
Mulla ‘Ismatulla binni Mulla Ni‘matulla Ma‘jiz in 1271 A.H. (1854-55 C.E.) on the basis 
of historical sources and oral traditions.” This is the sole manuscript source about music 
history that originates in Eastern Turkistan, and is the basis for narratives about 
Amannisa Khan and Qidir Khan creating the Twelve Muqams at the court of ‘Abd ar- 
Rashid Khan in the sixteenth century.*? Mia‘jiz has great authority among modern 
Uyghur historians because he is presumed to be closer to authentic oral historical 
tradition and know Persian and Arabic historical sources better. He fills a gap in the 
intellectual and narrative history of Uyghur musical culture, and thus like Amannisa 
Khan, Turdi Ayun and Rozi Tambur, he himself has become something of a culture hero, 
a preserver of the vanishing Uyghur cultural past, and thus a protector of Uyghur cultural 
identity. 


The History of Musicians was found in Khotan in the late 1950s, bound with a copy 


*2 His penname Ma’ jiz (‘miracle’) is spelled with -G- rather than -u- my dictionaries have it for Arabic and 
Persian. Uyghurs usually pronounce this name 'M6jizd.' 

3 For instance, Liu Zhishao's massive history of the Uyghurs relies exclusively on MG'jiz for his discussion 
of music in the Yarkand Khanate, and includes a chart show who created each muqam according to the 
biographies Ma'jiz gives. Lyu ZiSyav, Uygur tariyi (birind qisim), Saypidin Aziz, foreword. Beijing: Millatlar 
naSriyati, 1987, book I, pp. 779-785. 
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of Nava’i's Kulliyat. It was copied at the latest in 1338 A.H. (1919-20) since it is 
inscribed as being given as a gift in that year.™ 

Mi‘jiz wrote the History of Musicians at the request of the "Shah" of Khotan, ‘Ali 
Shir Hakim Beg (ruled 1828-1864 and 1878-1882) (TM 73n6). The Hakim Beg is quoted 
as saying "from Padishah to beggar, from saints (avliya) to Christians, the science of 
music makes all happy,” but he goes on to complain that now many performers do not 
know who the great scholars and masters of this science were. He asks Mii‘jiz to draw on 
his great command of literature, poetic composition, and music to write a treatise (risdla) 
for musicians (24-25). According to Mi‘jiz’s introduction, most of his sources are 
Persian and Arabic works. He usually does not name his sources in each biography, but 
he does mention in his introduction 7drikh-i Rashidi, Tavarikh-i Tabiri, Tavarikh-i 
Ravzat as-Safa, Tavarikh-i Hukamd, Tavarikh-i ‘Ajam, Tavdarikh-i ‘Arab, and elsewhere 
he mentions works by Pythagoras (Fisaguirs), Farabi, “Abd ar-Rahman Jami, ‘Ali Shir 
Nava’i, Babur, and the wrestler (koshtingir) and scholar Pahlavan Muhammad Abi-Sa’id 
(Babur calls him Ba-Sa‘id). 

Although it is also partly biographical, the Risdla-i Musiqi of the early seventeenth- 
century author Dervish ‘Ali shares little content with Md‘jiz's work. Dervish ‘Ali 
describes many more musicians and scholars, but the few figures such as Sahib Balkhi, 


‘Abd ar-Rahman Jami and ‘Ali Shir Nava’i who do appear in both works are treated very 


“| Anvar Baytur and Xdmit Témir are the editors of the excellent facsimile edition, translation and notes of 
the Tavdrikh-i musigiyyun that I use here for citations. Molla Ismatulla binni Molla Nem&tulla Mojiz, Tavariyi 
musiqiyun. Beijing: Millatlar nagriyati, 1982, abbreviated as TM, with the facsimile page numbers preceded by 
‘ms.’ In quoting from this source [| have indicated the spellings and long vowels that he used, rather than 
standardize words and names, except in the case of most place names. 
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differently.** Dervish ‘Ali and Ma‘jiz clearly draw on different traditions and apply 
different principles of selection. Dervish ‘Ali begins with a detailed discussion of the 
maqam system and gives more musicological details in his biographies. He does not 
seem at all interested in the spiritual dimensions of musical performance. Mia‘jiz is more 
a hagiographer of musical mystics, describing musicians’ teaching and spiritual 
accomplishments, and the miracles that occur during their performances, while giving 
few musicological details. 

Ma'jiz's work conforms to an episodic and genealogical style of history writing that 
was common in several genres of Persian and Turkic historiography. In political 
histories, this style consists of sequences of episodes with varying degrees of connection 
between the episodes, and often little connection between sequences. Many of these 
histories are organized genealogically, following the fortunes of a lineage. They almost 
always start with explanations of the first people, usually descending from Nuh (Noah), 
but also include genealogies of some figures descended from the ahl al-bayt (the family 
of the Prophet), from the pre-Mongol legendary Turk Oghiz Khan. from Satiq Bughra 
Khan, from Chingiz Khan, and from the Turanian hero Afrasiyab.** The proliferation of 


sources and genealogies meant that there were many different ways to organize material 


SA. A. Semenov, Sredneaziatskii trakiat po muzyke Dervisha Ali (XVII veka). Tashkent, 1946, pp. 35, 37. 
Jami's well-known Risdla-i musiqi does not include any biography or history, at least in the version published as 
Abdurakhman Dzhami, Traktat o muzyke, A. N. Boldyrev, V. M. Beliaev, ed., trans. and commentary. 
Tashkent: Akademiia Nauk, 1960. 


© See for example, Muhammad Haydar Dighlat, 4 History of the Moghuls of Central Asia, being the Tarikh- 
i-Rashidi of Mirza Muhammad Haidar, Dughlat. Second ed. N. Elias and E. Dennison Ross, ed. and trans. 
London, 1898, pp. 152-3, 172-3, 286. In the 18th century work 7drikh-i Kashghar, Molla Mer Salih Kashqari 
spends several pages working out the descent of Turk, Chin, Saqlab, Rus, Khalaj, Hazar, and Ghuz from Yafes, 
and Tatar and Moghul from Turk, with Oghuz and Chingiz coming later. This work is published as Ciggiznamd, 
Haji Nurhaji, ed. Kashghar: Qasqa4r Uygur nagriyati, 1985. For further examples, see John E. Woods, The 
Agqoyunlu: A Study of 9th/1 5th Century Turko-lranian Politics, Minneapolis, 1976; Mihaly Dobrovits, “The 
Turco-Mongolian Tradition of Common Origin and the Historiography in Fifteenth Century Central Asia,” 
AOH, XLVII (1994) 3, pp. 269-277. 
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related to different figures. The most common method was to simply present the 
different genealogies without too much concern for how they related to one another, 
except that Nuh was usually placed at the origin of all the genealogies.°’ 

Hagiographic works tended to be organized by the lineage or si/sila (‘chain’) along 
which doctrine was transmitted from one shaykh to another. Each biography would 
describe a shaykh's sayings, teachings, feats, and murids (disciples, students). But as we 
have seen, some hagiographers such as Jami and Nava’i compiled more wide-ranging 
Sufi hagiographies with less strict doctrinal and lineage links. 

In the History of Musicians, Mt‘jiz follows a broadly hagiographic convention, 
narrating a history of music through the great deeds and miracles of scholars and 
performers from Greek, Arab, and Central Asian tradition. He consistently enumerates 
the work each musician did in teaching murids or shdgirds (‘apprentices’), and mentions 
the treatises they wrote. He also seems to prefer figures who taught other aspects of 
Islamic tradition, such as shari‘a and reciting the Qur’an. This suggests that from the vast 
time and space his work covers, he selects people who fit his ideals about Islamic 
musicians, rather than following lineage connections or other links. He begins with 
several different founding heroes, but then moves quickly to more recent periods. In only 
a few cases does he mention connections among the figures he describes. 

By his selections, Mi‘jiz seems to have intended his synthesis of history and 
hagiography to give religious legitimacy to musicians and poets generally, but he may 


only be reflecting an extant acceptance of music as a spiritual practice in Khotan. In any 


*” For a discussion of Iranian challenges to the universality of the flood and attempts to include of other 
progenitors besides Noah and Adam into sacred history, see Mohamad Tavakoli-Targhi, "Contested Meanings: 
Narrative Structures and Allegorical Meanings of Iran’s Pre-[slamic History,” /ranian Studies, 29:1-2 (1996), 
149-75, 
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case, the result is a loosely connected genealogy of musicians and their accomplishments 
seen from the Khotan region of Eastern Turkistan in the mid-nineteenth century. Mi‘jiz 
connects Khotan directly to sacred history when he writes that Nuh's (Noah's) great- 
grandson Kharz sent his descendants to settle Yarkand and Khotan. He associates Farabi 
with the Qarakhanid capital Balasaghtin, and he connects current musical practice with 
traditions established at Timurid courts and in the Yarkand Khanate. 

In his conclusion he acknowledges that this is not the whole history of music, and 
explains that although in every century and every city there are a hundred or evena 
thousand musicians, in this brief work he can only consider one in a thousand. 

Most of the biographies Mii‘jiz includes in this compilation concern musicians who 
performed maqdms, but he includes other important musicians as well. He begins by 
connecting the origin of ethnic groups from Nuh's sons to the origin of music, citing the 
Tavarikh-i Ravzat as-Safa and Tdrikh-i Rashidi as his sources for the narrative of Kharz, 
son of Turk, son of Yafes, son of Nuh. 


When this son Kharz grew up, he discovered how to trap foxes and make clothes from 
their pelts, how to salt food and make it tasty, how to make and play the [musical 
instruments] tanbur, barbat, and ‘tid. He taught the people of the world to do these 
things. At that time, when parents or children died they would play the tanbur and 
mourn at the funeral and then cremate the body. Kharz was the grandson of Yafes. 
Kharz sent his descendents to the region of Yarkand and Khotan. We people of 
Yarkand and Khotan are from his descendents. From that time to this 5850 years 
have passed. [Now] strings for tanburs are made by slicing the intestines of sheep 
into strips.*® 


The narrative of Turk and Kharz appears in Rehatsek's English translation of the 


Tavarikh-i Ravzat as-Safa, but the details are somewhat different. Turk is Yafes's 


** TM 26, ms. 6. In their history of Uyghur literature, V. Gopur and A. Hisdyin refer to this account when 
discussing the folk tale of Pir Changi who plays music in grave yards. They argue that the Tavdrikh-i Ravzat as- 
Safa and Mi'jiz's history show that the story of Pir Changi preserves survivals of the original custom (1987: 54- 
58). 
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successor, and the most intelligent of his sons. It is Turk's son Fuduk who discovers the 
salting of food. And Kharz is a younger son of Yafes who invents cremation and musical 


performance at funerals when his father dies. 


Kharz travelled to the north, and when he arrived on the Amut he was so pleased that 
he built a city, where his sons introduced in the world the art of catching foxes, of the 
skins whereof they made clothes, according to the instructions of their father, during 
whose lifetime one of his sons happened to die. For a long time they knew not what 
to do with the corpse. As, however, Yafuth [Yafes] with some of his adherents, had 
perished in the sea, he kindled a fire, which is antagonistic to water, and threw the 
body into it, causing his followers to play on musical instruments and to sing during 
the act of cremation; and it is said that this blameable habit is still flourishing in that 
country.” 


Other Eastern Turki histories vary widely in their treatment of these origin myths, but 
none make Mu‘jiz's strong connections among Nuh's sons, the invention of music, and 
Khotan.” Clearly, Ma‘jiz is interpreting this story--or drawing on written or oral sources 
that interpret it--so that the people of Khotan and Yarkand are connected genealogically 
to the first Turk, and culturally to the musical inventions of his son Kharz. 

The next expert of musical science that Mi‘jiz describes is Fisaghirs (Pythagoras). 
He is said to have travelled widely, and ended up performing in Antakiya, which Ma‘jiz 
places in Farangistan (Europe), although it should be Antioch the Near East. Fisaghirs 


played the satar and sang poetry, and Mu‘jiz summarizes his ethical teachings in proverb- 


°? Muhammad bin Khavendshah bin Mahmud, commonly called Mirkhond [Mirkhwand]. The Rauzat-us- 
safa or Garden of Purity. E. Rehatsek, transl. Reprint of 1891 edition. Dethi: Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, 1982, 
p. 93. 


© Molla Mer Salih Kashqari, Chingiz Nama, Haji Nurhaji, ed. Kashghar: Qasqdr Uygur nagriyati, 1986, pp. 
5-6 (as I discuss below, this is the same as the anonymous 7arikh-i Kashghar). Molla Musa Sayrami, Tarikhi 
Hamidi. Anvar Baytur, ed. Beijing, 1986, pp. 43-47. The legends here differ greatly. The first resembles the 
narrative by Rashid ad-Din more than that of Mirkhwand, although the names are somewhat garbled. Yafes's 
first son is Turk. Turk's first son Alaméa Khan discovers the use of salt, and Alaméa Khan's son Dibaqavri Khan 
and Yafes's son Chin settle Chin and Machin. In this account Machin could be interpreted to include Khotan and 
Yarkand, but there is no mention of the other discoveries. The account by Sayrami is largely the same as that in 
Tavarikh-i Ravzat as-Safa, but Kharz invents cremation when one of his children drown in a river, and he has 
people sing and play on the tanbur and dap. His descendants invent the use of honey to make halva. 
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like form, much as if they were those of a Turkic Sufi shaykh: 


Sdn oziigni tizlimay turup, kiSigaé ndsihat qilma. 

If you have not corrected yourself, do not give advice to others. 
Ayibigni sdpa korsdtkan ki§ini dost bilip, aziz tut. 

If someone reproaches you recognize him as a friend and hold him dear. 
Cirayliq libas kiyip, yurgtiéda Ccirayliq séz qilip, yirisni érgdngil. 
YaySi sdzni dyturgda qudrdtip bolmasa, 

YaySi sdzni dyturqucidin érgdngil. 

Learn to wear becoming garments and speak becoming words. 

If you do not have the ability to speak well, 

study from those who do speak well. 
flim 6rgdnisdin nomus qilma, 
ilimsizlikdin nomus qil. 

Do not avoid studying knowledge, 

avoid lack of knowledge. 

Hayvan tilsizliqgdin jafa-mushdqqat ga ucrar, 
Insan tilidin bala-musibdtkdé ucrar. 

Animals run into trouble because they have no tongue, 

humans run into trouble because they have a tongue."®! 


Fisaghdrs worked musical miracles. The people of Antakiya had never heard poetry or 
music before and were fascinated. The Padishah came and was amazed. He invited 
Fisaghirs to live in his court, where he taught the people of the city the science of music. 
"In ten years he trained 40,000 apprentices to perfection in the science of music." Then 
Fisaghtrs asked permission to go to India, where he studied their astronomical sciences, 
and taught still more people the sciences of music. Mu‘jiz states, "After the Padishahs 
"62 


Jamshid and Kayqubdd the greatest nurturer of the seed of music is Fisaghirs. 


In the third narrative, Ma‘jiz describes the life of Shaykh Abu Nasr Farabi, saying that 


*' Because this is largely Turkic, | indicate Turki pronunciation. Elsewhere in quotations from this work I 
have tried to accurately transcribe vowel lengths to better indicate the Persian and Arabic words that are being 
used. 


* Jamshid and Kayqubad are pre-Islamic Iranian kings who appear in the Shdhndma. They are discussed at 
the very end of Ma‘jiz’s work. See below. 
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he comes from the city of Balasaghiin in the Altay mountains.© According to Ma‘jiz, 
Farabi reached greater spiritual attainments than the Muslim philosophers Ghazzali and 
Fakhri Razi, and his science was greater than that of Ibn Sina. His many fields of 
expertise are listed, and then his skills in music described. He built, stringed and tuned a 
qaniun (‘qalun’ in modern Uyghur) with his own hands, played it and taught apprentices. 
He created and spread Rak, ‘Ushaq, and “Ushaq marghiila, teaching them to his 
apprentices. He composed the Ozhal maqam and its first, second and third marghuila, 
which are well-known to present performers (28, ms. 12). 
Mia'jiz quotes Farabi from his Risdla-i Mughanniyun (Treatise on Performers) on 
spiritual and emotional aspects of music: 
Sama ‘naghmatnig tilsiz miglari 
insadnnig ruihiga ma ‘navi 6tni tutastuirgici aGmildir, 
Agar unipga ash ar abyat qoSulsa 
6l mugnig sirrt nima ikanliki aglaniir. 
The sorrowful emotion (mug) of ecstatic listening (samd ‘) to music without words 
will kindle a spiritual fire in the human soul, 
If someone adds verses from a poem to it, 
how strong the secret core (sirr) of the emotion they play for people [will be]! 
That Farabi talks about mug and sama ‘, at least in this Eastern Turkistani text, puts him 
solidly in the tradition of Sufis who use music to expand their spiritual and emotional 
attunement to God, and to help others do so as well. Ma‘jiz's other quote from Farabi 
makes even clearer that this is an ecstatic alternative to Islamic verbal practices. "If you 


pray for one hundred years and do not receive abundance (fayz), take it from the strings of 


my qanin” (TM 29, ms. 12). Mi‘jiz mentions Farabi's 114 books, and then expresses his 


% The editors of this manuscript suggest that Mi‘jiz makes this geographic error because the Altai was the 
original homeland of the Qarluq who ruled Balasaghun during Farabi's lifetime. I suggest it is more likely that 
the Altai were simply well-known mountains, and the exact location of the ancient capital Balasaghun was not 
known to Khotanis in the nineteenth century. 
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intent, God willing, to translate the Risdla-i Mughanniyun into Turkic. 

At this point Mi‘jiz leaves these distant founders of music and the musical sciences to 
describe a number of fifteenth-century figures from the Timurid areas of Iran and Iraq. 
The originary figures above are sacralized as culture heroes with little explicit reference 
to Islamic belief, but Mu‘jiz's descriptions of Timurid historical figures use more 
elements from Islamic hagiographies, perhaps because he uses different sources. In 
particular he begins to refer to each figure with the religious honorific Aazrat, usually in 
the even more honorific plural hazratlar. 

Mavlanéa ‘Ali is from Khorasan. He wrote the books As/ al-vas/ and Murtdz. He 
composed a piece well-known to singers, Cél Iraq maqam, even though he never went to 
the deserts (cé/) of Iraq. He invented the ditar. In his time, he was without peer for 
writing poetry and putting it to music. He died from excessive use of opium which 
caused him to lose his mind. 

Ma‘jiz briefly describes Khoja Shihab ad-Din, who had more than two hundred 
apprentices, and “Abdullah Marvarid from Samarqand who wrote many treatises on music 
and had around one hundred apprentices. Next Ma‘jiz tells of ‘Abd ar-Rahman Jami, the 
important Persian poet who was ‘Ali-Shir Nava’i's literary and spiritual teacher. He 
compares Jami to Farabi in his broad range of knowledge and his skills on the tanbtr, the 
sataér, and the qanin among other instruments. Jami invented (ikhtira ‘qilip irdildr) a 
maqam called “Ajam and two of its marghiila. He wrote a book on music called Risdla-i 
Davvar. He died in Herat at 79 years of age, in 897 A.H. (TM 30-31, ms. 15-6). 

Amir Nizam al-Din ‘Ali-Shir Nava’i was a prolific poet, who wrote thirty-six books 
besides his Kulliydat, his Chahar Divan, and his Khamsa. He learned the science of music 


from hazrati Jami. Every evening he would play the satar or the tanbtr, and while 
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singing praises (of God) with his own ghazals, he would become unconscious. He 
created and publicized a maqam called Nava. He was born in 843 A.H. on Jumadi as- 
sani, and died of a stroke (sdktd) at age 63 in 906 A.H. in Herat (TM 31). 

Ustad (‘master’) Muhammad Khwarazmi is briefly mentioned as someone who put a 
lot of effort and genius into subtle expression [ihtimdm-mahdrat mdld-kalam] in his 
studies of music. He had more than two hundred apprentices. He wrote on the secrets of 
music. He died in 852 A.H. (1448 C.E.). 

Mavlana Na‘man Samargandi was a persevering Qur’dn reader who taught five 
hundred people to memorize the Qur’4n. And he was a moving singer and musician. He 
would perform at gatherings (majlis) of ‘ulama (scholars, he uses Glim/dr here) and 
shaykhs. One day the Samarqand ‘ulamd had a majlis at which Mavlana Samarqandi 
sang ghazals by Mavlana Shams al-Din Tabrizi and played on the satar. One by one the 
‘alims fell asleep. From his unconscious state, Mavlana “Ali [apparently the musician 
described above] passed away during the majlis. The Padishah ordered Mavlana 
Samargandi thrown in jail. In 865 A.H. (1460 C.E), after five years in jail, he died. He 
taught more than three hundred musicians, several hundred scholars of shari‘a and several 
thousand Sufis (Sijfildr). He offered the people of the path of music (muisiqinig tariqat 
ahli) a book Mi rdj us-salikin containing the results of his researches on music (TM 31- 
32, ms. 19-20). 

Mavlana Sahib Balkhi taught five or six hundred fdlibs (seekers, students) in shari‘a. 
He magically made the tanbir speak. Babur Shah could not part with him for a moment, 
and employed him in his court. One day at a prodigious majlis of Babur Shah in Kabul, 


with many of the great and powerful attending, Mavlana Balkhi picked up his tanbir and 


began playing the C6l Iraq maqam. After passing the second avj and reaching the third, a 
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nightingale came and perched on the tuning pegs of the tanbtr and began to sing. The 
people at the majlis began to shout in astonishment, and several wept, lost consciousness, 
and rolled about. They hit the tanbir and after seven or eight blows, the nightingale fell 
to the ground dead. Mavlana Balkhi was greatly affected, and throwing down his tanbir 
he lost consciousness. Most of the unconscious ones were given alcoholic drinks and 
revived, but Mavlana Balkhi did not return to consciousness, despite the efforts of many 
experts. He died in 844 A.H. (1440 C.E.) This story is in Babur’s Asrdr-i miisiqi (The 
secrets of music) (TM 32-33, ms. 20-22). 

These descriptions of Amir ‘Ali-Shir Nava’i, Mavlana Samarqandi and Mavlana 
Balkhi clearly reflect ideas about Sufi musicians creating within spiritual tradition. Their 
greatness is revealed by their ecstatic experiences and their mastery of esoteric skills. 
While such religious experiences are not indispensable to musicians generally, Ma‘jiz 
seems to want to show that music can be an essential part of a spiritually meritorious life 
and death. 

The next biography describes Shaykh Safayi Samarqandi. There were no maqam 
tunes he did not know nor musical instruments that he could not play. He had more than 
two hundred apprentices. He wrote a book on music, the Nashd ‘at-i muisiqi, and 
composed several songs and ghazals. He died in 869 A.H. (1464 C.E.) at the age of fifty- 
six (ms. 22-23). 

The next biography is the first of those in which MG’‘jiz treats local founders of 
Eastern Turkistani musical tradition, and suggests that Ma‘jiz felt local musical tradition 
was less centered on religious ideals. He describes Qidir Khan Yarkandi: 

There are few such experts in music. He usually put the ghazals of Amir Nizam al- 


Din ‘Ali-Shir Nava’i to tunes and sang them. In the whole world, there was no one 
with such a beautiful voice. His apprentices came to study music from distant cities 
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such as Iran, Tabriz, Khorazm, Samarqand, Andijan, Islambul [Istanbul], Kashmir, 
Balkh, and Shiraz. He played on the rabab and the hashttdr, and he was a poet. He 
compiled a Divan Qidiri."“ 


Sultan “Abd ar-Rashid Khan would not eat or drink nor go to sleep without him. Qidir 
Khan created a maqam entitled Visal and taught it to his apprentices. He died two years 
after “Abd ar-Rashid Khan (ca. 1560 C.E.). 

The description of Qidir Khan's apprentices coming from throughout Central and 
Western Asia is now important for suggesting that Uyghur music was taken to many 
countries in the Islamic world, and for portraying the Yarkand Khanate as an important 
participant in international cultural exchange. 

After Qidir Khan, Mu‘jiz returns to Timurid musicians and describes the great 
wrestler and scholar Pahlavin Muhammad. Despite the greater significance of Nava’i 
and Jami in later literary traditions, Ma‘jiz obviously considers Pahlavan Muhammad an 
important artist. He gets his information from Nava’i's Haldt-i pahlavan Muhammad 
Kushtigir dedicated to this figure. 

Since Pahlavan Muhammad wrote mostly Persian poetry, he has no place in the 
present ethnic canon of Uyghur literature and art, but in the context in which Ma‘jiz 
wrote, Persian culture was an important part of learned arts such as maqam song. Ma‘jiz 
was interested in the work of Jami as much as in that of Nava’i. Rather than thinking in 
terms of a contained and pure Turkic tradition, Mu‘jiz, like most authors between the 


thirteenth and the twentieth century, drew on the valued cultural traditions that were part 


** This mention of the hashttar seems to have been one stimulus for the invention of the yustar by Xinjiang 
Chairman Saypidin Aziz. In his play Amannisayan, Saypidin mentions this as the instrument used for playing a 
muqam (33). I discuss this play below. 


*> | cited the translation of this work in the last chapter. Babur Shah mentions Pahlavan Muhammad Bi- 
Sa‘id in the Baburndma, !996:228, and he appears in Nava’i's Majadlis an-nafa’'is. See Hofman, TLBS, 4:155. 
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of the Islamic synthesis. 

We have seen that there were attempts to create linguistically distinct traditions, but 
even when linguistic form was differentiated, literary and historical contents were much 
less so. Heroes and heroines from many traditions were made the subject of poetry and 
genealogical histories. Synthesis and conflation made more interesting plots and genres 
than differentiation of the past according to present geography and ethnic groups. When 
Nava’i advocated writing in Turki, the form of his arguments make clear that linguistic 
distinctions did not eliminate literary synthesis. Despite attempts by Mahmid al- 
Kashghari and others to define ethnically distinct culture and literary traditions, already at 
the time he wrote, the Islamic intellectual and cultural tradition in Central Asia included 
Greeks, Arabs, Persians and Turks, among others, although their respective roles and 
statuses varied from one social context to another. And Kashghari himself did not worry 
about including Alexander (Dhi-! Qarnayn) and A frasiyab as important culture heroes for 
the Turks. The evidence of a broader cultural tradition can be found in the extant Eastern 
Turkistani manuscript tradition, in which Persian works seem to be at least as numerous 
as those in Turki, although there were few native speakers of Persian living in the 
region.” 

In his description of Pahlavan Muhammad, Mt'‘jiz goes into detail about his musical 
compositions and gives examples from the poetry that he used. He writes that Pahlavan 
Muhammad Koshtingir (wrestler, a different word from his takhallus) was of such 


miraculous superiority that he was an elite among scholars (2/ig ‘ulamd), a pole among 


** There are many Persian and Arabic works in Xinjiang manuscript collections. See Uygur, Ozbek, Tatar 
QOddimki dsdrldr tizimlik, Qurban Vali, ed. Qasq&r: Qasqar Uygur nagriyati, 1988; Uygur ddabiyati tarixi 
materiyallar katalogi, Torsunmuhammat Sawut, ed. Uritmchi: Sinjay Da& Darslik Bolimi, 1991, pp. 328-88. 
See also M. Nazif Shahrani's description of the variety of traditional Islamic texts that were important among 
Qirghiz, Uzbeks and Tajiks in northern Afghanistan. "Local Knowledge of Islam and Social Discourse,” in 
Turko-Persia in Historical Perspective, R. L. Canfield, ed. Cambridge Uuniversity Press, pp. 161-188. 
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the friends of God (qutbu 'l-avliyda), and the greatest of heroes. In one thousand years 
such a hero is not found: a poet, a singer, and very wealthy. There was no one so good 
natured as he. He wrote a book on music, and created songs (naqsh), chants (qav/), and 
tunes. Among his compositions based in the maqam systems (6z/dri yasigan maqdam-i 
amallarnin birisi) is the Chahar Zarb maqam. It was considered more beautiful and 
heart-rending (khosh va dilkash) than all the compositions of other masters. Among his 
great maqams were Chahdar Zarb and Chahargah. Mi'jiz gives the matla ‘of a Persian 
ghazal by Mavlana Titi that Pahlavan Muhammad used in his Chahargah. This couplet is 
an address to a cupbearer, asking that they enjoy themselves today, for who knows what 
tomorrow brings. He named it Mir Buzrik Termizi. This was such a beautiful muqam 
that no singers in Khorasan, Iraq, Samarqand, and Yarkand did not know it (34-5, ms. 24- 
5). 

For his Digah maqam Pahlavan Muhammad used a verse by Mir Khusrau Dehlivi, 
and called the maqam Babur Sultan. Again Mt'‘jiz gives the Persian couplet, which 
praises the beloved's cheeks and hair. Using a verse of Mavlana Katibi, he created a 
Panjigah maqam which was famous in the cities of “Ajam (Iran) and Mavara’n-Nahr 
(Transoxiana). Mi‘jiz gives both the matla ‘and the final couplet of this Persian ghazal, 
the magta’. Pahlavan Muhammad called this maqam Sultan Abt Sa‘id Mirza because of 
the magqta ‘: 

If you are sorrowful in the evening, like Katibi, have hope at dawn, 

Because into this land has come Sultan Abi Sa‘id (ms. 26). 
Pahlavan Muhammad also composed many more ghazals, maqams and tunes (dhaglar). 
In addition to the Chahar Zarb, his Digah, Sigah, Chahargah, Panjigah, Mushavrak and 


Bayddak were all famous from east to west. He served at first in Babur's court, and then 
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had a high position in the palace of Mirza Aba Sa‘id. After this he was an intimate 
(mugqarrab) of Sultan Sahib Qiran Husayn Bahadir Khan (ms. 27). He was a good friend 
of Nava’i. Mi'jiz quotes Nava’i's comments on their forty years of friendship. He wrote 
many books on music, and wrote his own poetry, of which Ma‘jiz gives a sample line in 
Persian. His takhallus was Kishigir [sic] (ms. 28). 

Pahlavan Muhammad did many good works around Herat. He built a Sufi lodge 
(langar) called Ni‘mat-i Abad with rooms and gardens for 5000 people. Fagirs, 
dervishes, muséafirs and other travellers would come and stay for months or even years, 
and get food three times a day. Shaykhs and ‘ulama would come and stay for five or ten 
years (ms. 29). Hatam-i Tayy (an Arab renowned in Islam for his generosity) was never 
so generous. From the Padishah to beggars, from holy men to Christians, there was no 
one to whom he was not a friend. 

Pahlavan Muhammad taught thousands sharia and to recite the Qur’an from memory, 
and thousands of apprentices to perform music. There was no one so wealthy in that 
time. Husayn Bahadir Khan would not have a majlis without him. 

Pahlavan Muhammad lost consciousness and died unexpectedly from a fall one day, 
and all of Khorasan, from Padishah to beggars mourned as if the Last Judgment (giyamat- 
i qayim) had arrived. He had dug his own tomb at Ni‘mat-i Abad while still alive, and 
every night had gone and meditated there. In 899 A.H. (1493 C.E.) he was buried (ms. 
28-31). 

Mid'jiz's source for the above description was Nava’i’s work. Like Nava’i, Pahlavan 
Muhammad was both a great artist and a wealthy patron in his own right. But since his 


poetry and compositions were in Persian, the Uyghur scholars who edited Ma‘jiz's work 


could not even identify him. This section reveals two important aspects of the Uyghur 
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muqam tradition that are no longer acknowledged. First, many of the poems were in 
Persian at least through the sixteenth century. We will see more examples of this below. 
The second fact that becomes clear in Mi'jiz's writing is that a maqam should be seen 
as a musical system that composers would use for singing a poetic text. Although he 
does not distinguish shu ba and maqém,*’ Mi‘jiz does separate the canonical fifteenth- 
century shu ba systems--Digah, Sigah, Chahargah. Panjigah, etc.--from Pahlavan 
Muhammad's compositions based in them. Pahlavin Muhammad has given each of these 
compositions a new name. His Digah he called Babur Sultan, his Chahargah he called 
Mir Buzrik Termizi, his Panjigah he called Sultan Abii Sa‘id Mirza. It is not clear 
exactly the status of the Chahar Zarb as maqdm-i amal (‘maqam form, method, system’), 
since this could mean a new composition based in an unspecified maqam system such as 
Chahargah, or it may imply that this is anew system Pahlavan Muhammad created. 
Mi'jiz does not always make the distinction between system and composition 
explicit, perhaps because he depends on his sources and on his own familiarity with 
particular maqam names for deciding whether a composer created the maqém as system 
or a composition in an existing system. He describes Farabi as creating and introducing 
(ijad va kashf qil-) Rak, ‘Ushaq, and Ozhal and some of their marghiila, while Jami 
invented (ikhtira ‘qil-) "a maqam known as “Ajam" and its two marghiila, and Qidir Khan 
invented (ikhtira ‘qil-) "a maqam named Visal."® He differentiates Farabi's creations by 
the verbs used, and by implying that Rak, ‘Ushaq and Ozhal are so well-known that he 


‘7 Judging by Turdi Ayun's repertoire and the Shashmaqom, Mi‘ jiz was probably following the common 
Eastern Turkistani musical ideas of his day in including shu 6a as maqams. 


* Jami mentions amal as a kind of song and Chdrzarb as a rhythmic pattern, 1960: 58-9. See Jung 1989: 
128-32, 151-57. 


® Although this maqam is not elsewhere mentioned, a piece with an identical name appears in a 1375 
commentary on Safi ad-Din's work on music, Jung 1989: 71. 
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need not write "a maqam called ...." It is not clear if Mi‘jiz uses the latter phrase to 
introduce a new compositions based in an unspecified maqam system, or a new maqam 
system itself, or both. But Mu‘jiz may be correct in associating the ‘Ajam maqam with 
Jami, since there is no mention of it before Jami's time. and its name suggests a 
connection with Jami's takhallus.” Mi‘jiz seems to understand the maqdms that he says 
Farabi created and disseminated as maqam systems, but his inclusion of Rak is interesting 
since it appears in no other early sources, and it is still unclear whether the name comes 
from rakb or some other source such as Indian raga. Since Farabi is not elsewhere 
described as creating these maqams, and Mia‘jiz here spells the name Ozhal as it is 
pronounced, rather than in its common written form ‘Uzzdl, I suggest that Mt‘jiz here is 
using contemporary performers as his source. 

The next two biographies return us to the Turkic poets of the Timurid period. who 
were discussed in the preceding chapter as precursors to Nava’i's own Turkic poetry. 

Mavlana Lutfi is from Moghilistan. In science he is like Farabi, in wisdom like [bn 
Sind, in poetry like Nava’, in singing like Qidir Khan. More than five hundred people 
studied science and reciting the Qur’an from him, and around two hundred people learned 
music from him. He compiled more than twenty books. Nava’t called him "my master” 
in sciences. But he said to Nava’i, "you are my master, and two of your misrd “surpass 
the 10,000 misra ‘I have completed in my life." He died in 878 A.H. (1473 C.E.) 

Mi‘jiz then describes Yisuf Sakkaki. He was like Farabi and Lutfi in sciences. He 


had thousands of tdlibs. "In the sciences of oration, locution, and eloquence (mantiq, 


fasahat, balaghat) he was unique. In the science of poetry, this thoughtful man from 


 *Ajam does not appear in Jami's Risdla-i musiqi, but it is mentioned ca. 1484 in Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Ladiq?'s .4/-risdlat al fathiya, after which point it becomes firmly established in Anatolian tradition (Jung 1989: 


Per 


86, 106-120). It is also mentioned in several ghazals by Nava’i (A. Turdi, 1992: 71). 
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Moghiilistan exceeded all others." He wrote a book on locution and eloquence, especially 
in the Qur’4n, called Talkhis. He wrote treatises on music. He invented (ikhtira ‘qil-) 
and taught to his apprentices a maqam named Bayéat, which is well-known among present 
day singers.”! 

The seventeenth and final biography introduces us to a figure unique to Eastern 
Turkistan, and little known in other sources. Princess (malika) Amannisa Khan (Khenim 
“my khan" is also used for her title), who moved from obscure poverty to become the 
wife of Sultan “Abd ar-Rashid Khan, has become the culture hero most closely associated 
with the creation of the Twelve Muqams in the sixteenth-century court of ‘Abd ar-Rashid 
Khan. As shown by the film above and in many works of history and fiction, she is now 
widely seen as the primary cause of the sixteenth-century composition, collection and 
organization that made the Twelve Muqam tradition. The story of Amannisa Khan has 
become a charter for the modern re-creation of the muqams. 

Ma‘jiz is the single significant source for the story of Amannisd Khan but his 
narrative has become offical historical doctrine used to demonstrate that “Abd ar-Rashid 
Khan's rule was a period of Uyghur cultural efflorescence. MiU‘jiz tells us, 

She was peerless among the poets of the age and compiled a sweet book called 

Divan-i Nafisi. She was an excellent calligrapher, and so perfect in music that the 

Sultan became insane with love against his will [ Gshigi bi-qarar shayda-i shiftaliq]. 
Mia‘jiz recounts the events leading up to the Sultan's marriage with Amannisa Khan (I 
paraphrase most of this). 


The Sultan and his vazirs and amirs went out hunting for several days along the 
Tarim river from his court at Yarkand. In the evenings the Sultan would dress as 
a peasant (dihqadn) in old clothes and spend the night at the homes of people living 
in the wilderness (sahra). Thus he would find out the truth about how his 


™ ms. 32-33. Bayati was already identified as a shu ‘ba at the beginning of the fifteenth century, Jung 
1989:75. 
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officials were treating the people. 

Once when the Sultan was travelling in this manner with his confidant Akram, 
he entered the dilapidated shack of a woodcutter named Mahmtd. This princess 
was Mahmiid’s daughter ( Gjiza). The Sultan saw a tanbir in comer of the house 
and requested that Mahmid play for him. 

Mahmid coughed and said, "I do not know how to play the tanbir.... My 
daughter plays it." 

The Sultan said, “Have your daughter play it.” 

She played the Panjigah maqam so well that the Sultan was amazed, 
especially when she sang a poem she had composed herself. The poem had the 
following matla ‘: 

To you 100 thanks, oh Lord, for making us a wise Padishah, 

For this poor miserable one you made *Abd ar-Rashid Khan into a refuge. 
The magqta ‘is: 

Nafisi, pray night and day to God, may he be exalted [tdgri tagaddasa}, 

If you do not pray for your Shah you commit a great sin (ms. 34-5). 

The Sultan became insane with love for this girl, and asked her, “Who is this poet 
Nafisi? Where did you learn this ghazal?" 

She answered, "I appear to memorize and sing the ghazals of others. But I do 
not sing the poems of Nava’i, Fuzuli, and Zalili. This ghazal is my own, Nafisi is 
my takhallus." 

The Sultan asked how old she was, and her father said thirteen. Amannisa 
Khan showed some of the verses she had written. The beauty of her calligraphy 
competed with her own beauty. 

The Padishah could not believe that such a small girl could write these, and 
said, "Here, let me watch while you write a poem.” 

The girl got out her ink holder, pen and paper and wrote the following matla : 

Oh Lord, this slave [meaning “Abd ar-Rashid] has strange suspicions of me, 

As if this evening in this house a thorn grew into me (ms. 36). 

The Sultan laughed and said, " am convinced. Don't make fun of me." 

He went outside with Akram, and saying, "Let's get some jewels," he went to 
his soldiers, vazirs and amirs and explained what he had seen. They put a crown 
on his head and a cloak over his shoulders. 

Forty men went in the middle of the night to Mahmtd's house with ten sheep 
and silks and a¢las (ikat patterned silk) and explained their intention. The 
Padishah revealed himself and they had a party and he married her. She was the 
Padishah's wife for twenty years. God had given this girl such intelligence that it 
need not be described. She compiled the Divdn-i Nafisi and a book Akhldq-i 

jJamila (Beautiful manners) that was advice for the injured (maziuim). She 
compiled a treatise Shurzih al-quitib (Rudiments of the hearts). Books on poetry, 
singing, and calligraphy such as hers are few. She created a muqam named 
Tshrat-i angiz (Creator of pleasure). Out of jealousy the Sultan put his own name 
on this, and taught it to his singers. It is said that this queen died in childbirth at 
the age of thirty-four. They say that after she died the Sultan became suicidally 
insane, contracted an obscure disease, and died in mourning. After her, no known 
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master creator of muqams and ghazals has come into the world.” 
With all these details, including the names of two books she wrote, it is hard to imagine 
that Ma‘jiz is drawing only on oral sources for his history of Amannisd Khan. 
Nonetheless, there are no other extant sources that even mention Amannisa Khan. 

Some aspects of this story may come from traditional motifs. The story that appears 
in the Shdhndma of Bahram Gur discovering and falling in love with the musician Arzu 
seems somewhat similar to ‘Abd ar-Rashid Khan's discovery of Amannisa Khan. 

This is the last biography that Mi'jiz devotes to a single figure. After his description 
of Amannisé Khan, Mia‘jiz summarizes some Iranian legends about the origins of music 
and musical instruments. He writes, 

It should be known that they say the famous wife of Jamshid Padishah, Queen Dilsiz, 

invented [kashf qildi] the nay (flute). A soldier named Ardishir in Kayqubad Shah's 

army made and played the first simay (end blown flute) from the horn of a bull. In 
the time of Nishirvan they made the stirnay from wood and played it. Demons made 


the daff (hand drum) for the Prophet Sulayman. The tab! and naqara (types of drums) 
were invented during the time of Iskandar Zu'l-qarnayin. (ms. 38) 


These accounts are common in Persian legendary history, and all of these figures appear 
in the Shahndma although the narratives are somewhat different.” 

Ma'jiz concludes explaining that among all the world's musicians he can only include 
one in a thousand, but that each of those he has included either created a muqam nagqsh or 
a musical instrument or wrote a treatise on the science of music. He closes with a 


fourteen couplet poem recapitulating the idea of the work and why and how he wrote it. 


™ ms. 37-8. Amatjan Aymidi describes a research trip in 1983 in which a group of researchers concentrated 
on finding out more about Amannisa Khan and her /shrat ingiz muqam. He says that the oral narratives they 
collected corresponded completely to the narrative given by Mu‘jiz, but no one was able to play any pieces of 
her music (1992:110-1). 


7 See the accounts mentioned by H. G. Farmer in his article "An Outline History of Music and Musical 
Theory” in Arthur Upham Pope, ed. 4 Survey of Persian Art, from Prehistoric Times to the Present. Tehran: 
Soroush Press, 1977 [1939], vol. 6, p. 2784-85. 
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He says that he "made this memorial [ya@dkdr]" for the Hakim Beg and "for the people of 
Khotan” (44, ms. 39). 

Maf'jiz’s work is important for several reasons. Mijiz did fine scholarship and had 
access to a variety of important Arabic and Persian sources. Although he put his 
biographies only in a rough chronological and geographic order, he seems to have known 
the traditions and materials well. Like much historiography of his time, his varied 
assortment of biographies shows multiple origins in Greek, Arab, and Iranian history, 
with emphasis on the recent artistic renaissances in the fifteenth-century Timurid courts 
and the Yarkand Khanate. 

Mi'jiz is deeply aware of the spiritual significance of music, and recounts narratives 
to demonstrate it. He seems to have a general understanding of the maqdms, recognizes 
the names of the maqams and maqam compositions, and can identify those that are still 
well-known. And his description of composition shows the importance of Persian poetry. 
Judging by the poetry that Ma‘jiz includes, Amannis4 Khan did not compose Persian 
poetry, but it certainly would not be surprising if she and Yusuf Qidir Khan sang maqéms 
in Persian, especially since the latter had apprentices from many parts of the Iranian 
world. 

Not only is Mia‘jiz's work important documentation of maqdm history and of the 
historiographic interests of his own time, but its recent discovery and canonization as a 
basic historical source in Xinjiang reveals much about the present search for connections 
between elite arts of the courts and indigenous popular culture. By his detailed portrait of 
a spirited but otherwise barely known woman, Amannisé Khan, Ma‘jiz helps modern 
Uyghur historians tie cultural activities at the Yarkand court to the shared ethnic culture 


of the ancestors of the modern Uyghur ethnic group. For many Uyghurs, the value of this 
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portrait and its description of Amannisa Khan's role in developing the great Uyghur song 
and music tradition far outweigh any criticisms of the accuracy of the Tavdrikh-i 
musiqiyyun as a historical source, or any problems brought up by MU’jiz's detailed 
description of using Persian verse to create maqam compositions. 

Although in his time his purpose was to give an overview of music and particularly 
describe its importance in spiritual practices, Mi'jiz has left a history for modern 
Uyghurs that gives a popular perspective on maqdms that otherwise seem largely to be 
part of elite and esoteric masculine spiritual culture. Of course, the many non-elite 
performers of maqams throughout Eastern Turkistan should be enough to persuade 
people otherwise, but as a folk classical tradition the muqams are paradoxical, in that they 
must be both exclusive and difficult and yet rooted in folk culture. These are high 
culture, supported at the court with full-time professional performers, but created by 
commoners and at least one woman. 

Building on this interpretation and the knowledge that some of the Khoja Ishans 
opposed music, many writers and historians have promoted an image of Amannisa Khan 
and Qidir Khan defending Uyghur popular culture against the attacks of religious officials 
and this has become the dominant understanding of these figures and their times. That 
such an image can flourish despite the overwhelming evidence in the muqams themselves 
and in the practices of Sufis and other Muslims testifies to the power of official media 
cultural interpretations, and to the lingering memory of religious officials who suppressed 
music, particularly under Ya‘qub Beg in the late nineteenth century (see my introductory 
chapter). 

That friends of mine from Kashghar could talk about joining in celebratory sama “ 


dancing on Muslim holidays while at the same time accusing Sufis of contributing to the 
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suppression of traditional Uyghur music shows how public discourses are redefining 
memory and history, or at least successfully shaping popular understanding of Sufis and 
Sufism as promoting conservative interpretations of Islam. At the same time, as 
mentioned in Chapter Five, modern Uyghur literary history lays claim to the Sufi poet 


Yasavi as a critic of Imams, Qazis, and Muftis. 


‘ABD AR-RASHID KHAN 

The Tdrikh-i Rashidi describes “Abd ar-Rashid Khan as a great musician and singer.” 
Likewise, the history by Mahmid Churas, simply called Tdarikh and described as a 
continuation to Tdrikh-i Rashidi, describes “Abd ar-Rashid Khan as a talented singer, 
poet, and musician (gosuqci). The latter work includes two couplets from one of his 
Persian ghazals, and a quatrain in Turki. Both poems use the vocabulary of love, and the 
Persian lines include his takhallus "Rashidi."”° 

A historical manuscript, known in Russia as Tdarikh-i Kashghar (History of Kashghar) 
but edited and published by Haji Nurhaji in Kashghar under the name Cipgiz Nama, 
describes the role ‘Abd ar-Rashid and his father Sa‘id Khan play as patrons of the arts in 
the Yarkand Khanate. Sa‘id Khan is said to write verse in both Persian and Turki, and the 
work includes a three-couplet ghazal and a quatrain by Sa‘id Khan, both in Turki and 
using the imagery of love, and a Persian four-couplet ghazal on a religious theme.” 


‘Abd ar-Rashid Khan is described in the same work as having a close relationship to 


™ E. Dennison Ross, trans. 1898: 147. 


78 Shah Mahmad ibn Mirza Fazil Churas, Khronika. O. F. Akimushkin, ed. and trans. Moscow: Nauka, 
1976, pp. 156-9, ms. 47a-8b. 


% Molla Mer Salih Kashqdri, Chingiz Nama, Haji Nurhaji, ed. Kashghar: Qasqar Uygur nagriyati, 1986, pp. 
99, 103-04. For a description of copies of this manuscript in St. Petersburg, see Muginov 1962, pp. 45-6. 
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Sufis, and even travelling as a qalandar sometimes. This book includes two five-couplet 
verses by him, one in Persian, and one in Turki. These are both explicitly religious, 
rather than using the imagery of desire for earthly beauty as an allegory for the quest for 
sacred presence. 

Also presented are two Turki quatrains from rubd ‘is. The first one is entitled Nurmar 
qadah (sic, nur-i marr?), and concerns drinking wine. The author of this biography then 
comments on “Abd ar-Rashid drinking to be happy, and his skill in the science of music. 
"He composed the music Tshrat Angiz. He can perform the 24 shu‘ba of the 12 maqdms 
beautifully” (109). This suggests that Mi‘jiz is correct that “Abd ar-Rashid Khan did 
indeed take credit for Amannisa Khan's maqam composition. The earlier histories 
exclude her, while Mi'‘jiz's mid-nineteenth-century work seems to reflect an effort to 
include women as composers and performers in the maqam/muqam tradition. 

Throughout the rest of the 7a@rikh-i Kashghar biographies include few examples of 
verse. That Said Khan and “Abd ar-Rashid Khan are given so much space for their 
poetry in this eighteenth-century history shows that even two hundred years after they 
lived, they were seen as exemplary founders of cultural traditions, versed in Persian 
literary and maqaém musical skills, and patronizing musicians and Sufis. Their image as 


benevolent rulers who were connected to the people has continued. 


THE USES OF THE NARRATIVE OF AMANNISA KHAN 

In present-day Uriimchi the story of Amannisa Khan is popular and well-known. It is 
mentioned often in relation to the muqams, but also as a connection between the Moghul 
elite ruling class and the folk. This story was one way that the Yarkand Khanate had 


entered popular culture. Films, plays and documentaries marked this era as 2 moment of 
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cultural and historical greatness in Uyghur history, a period in which rulers with local 
cultural roots had patronized indigenous culture, and made links between elite and 
popular or folk culture. People felt that before the Yarkand Khanate, the Mongol 
conquest had disrupted Turkic/Uyghur civilization in Eastern Turkistan, while in the later 
Yarkand Khanate the power of the Khoja Naqshbandi Sufis, many of whom were from 
Western Turkistan, also suppressed cultural expression. Many Uyghurs now see the rule 
of Sultan Sa‘id Khan and Sultan ‘Abd ar-Rashid Khan as bright spots in a long history of 
foreign domination and conflict that caused loss of culture and tradition. By aligning 
themselves with these rulers, modern politicians and cultural authorities can present 
themselves as benevolent populists as well. 

Améannisa Khan's image was often popularized in drama. Omar Ayun, Qawul Ayun, 
Turnisa Salahidin and other musicians I knew were involved in stage and screen plays. 
The most important dramatic version was written by the former Chairman of the Xinjiang 
People's Congress, Saypidin Aziz. Not only was he involved in organizing the official 
effort to preserve the muqams in the 1950s and revive them in the 1980s, but he created 
literary representations to dramatize these culture heroes of the past. His stage play 
Amannisayan was published in 1983, and was the basis for a movie that I have not seen.” 

The stage play opens with a twenty-year old Amannisa Khan practicing muqam 
performance with her sixty-year old instructor, Omar Sazdnda, playing satar and another 
apprentice of Omar playing the small frame drum known as a dap. As the first dastan of 


Cabbiyat Muqam, Amannisa Khan sings a ghazal said to be her own composition--though 


7 Saypidin Aziz, Amannisayan (tariziy diramma), Beijing: Millatlar nagriyati, 1983. Below I use modern 
Uyghur spellings for these characters. Saypidin's other works include a long novel about Satiq Boghra Khan, 
popularizing this ruler who converted the Qarakhanid Turks to Islam. Sutug Bugra Xan, Beijing: Millatlar 
ndgriyati, 1987. 
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probably actually composed by Saypidin--on a flower and nightingale theme (6). In 
chatting after this song, the audience finds out that Omar Sazinda was a teacher in the 
court at Yarkand, but had had to leave because of pressure on him from Ishans and Sufis 
to stop performing music (11). 

Political conflict over religious restrictions on music is the dominant theme in this 
play. After describing his problems with Sufis and Ishans, Omar suggests they perform 
the third dastan of Cabbiyat Muqam, which Amannisa Khan sings using a ghazal by Saqi. 
Meanwhile Abdurdshid Khan and his companion Akram have come upon the house as 
they are out hunting, and listen to the performance from under a tree. They decide to go 
in and ask to stay the night without revealing who they are. Akram warns Abdurdshid 
Khan to be careful of what he says. They are welcomed inside and invited to stay. They 
meet Amannisa Khan, Omar, and the other musicians. Abduriashid tells of their hunting 
trip, accidentally referring to his court and retainers. Akram has to nudge him to correct 
himself. Eventually they ask Omar to perform. They sing the Con Nagma of Cabbiyat 
Mugam (18). Amannisa Khan sings one of Said Khan's love ghazals that appear in the 
Cipgiz Namd.7® 

Abdurashid asks about the ghazal and finds out that Omar had been a musician at 
Said Khan's court but was expelled. Omar, Amannisa, and the dap player describe the 
problems of Said Khan's court and that of his successor Abdurdshid Khan, especially 
criticizing the excesses of their officials. 


Abdurdashid's response is to pick up a dutar and play Bayat Taza while singing a 


78 1985: 99. Saypidin gives two more couplets than appear in the 7drikh-i Kashghar. V. Gopur and A. 
Hilsdyin (1987: 719) give the entire text as Sdypidin has it, citing Churas's continuation (zdy/i) of the Tdrikh-i 
Rashidi, but this must mean an unpublished version, since | do not find it in Akimushkin's version of Churas, or 
in the Uyghur edition based on that of Akimushkin. 
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ghazal about the difficulties of governing and the fleeting and deceptive nature of the 
world. The ghazal ends with the takhallus Rashidi (22). The older grammatical forms 
and the Persianate vocabulary suggest that this poem is by the historical Abdurdshid, and 
it appears in the literary history by V. Gopur and A. Hiisayin, but they do not specify 
their source (1987: 720-21). Amannisa Khan sings the couplet given by Mi‘jiz that 
insinuates that Abdurdshid Khan is annoying her, and another couplet describing her 
heart as troubled by the misfortunes of love brought by this hunter. Thus the first poem 
in which Amannisa fairly clearly complained against the annoyances of Abdurdshid Khan 
is turned into one suggesting the painful sparks of growing love for him. 

Abdurdshid replies singing a quatrain of a love poem using the rose and nightingale 
theme, and then leaves. Upon his departure, they discuss who he was and what he 
intended to do. Omir is fairly certain that he is the Khan. The dap player is particularly 
concerned because in his vehement criticism of the rule of Abdurdshid Khan (23). 

The rest of the drama describes the marriage of Abdurdshid Khan and Amannisa 
Khan, and Amannisa Khan working with her collaborators on editing the muqams. The 
Sufis and Ishans gradually become more organized in opposition to the performance of 
the muqams. The twentieth-century political overtones of this debate are subdued but 
constant. When an Ishan first voices some doubts about musicians, Omar Sazainda 
explains that music is the voice of the people, reflecting their desires (30). The character 
playing Amannisa Khan in the documentary film said that the muqams are a thousand 
year-old heritage of the muqams. Like the drama in the the documentary, Saypidin 
stresses the opposition of shared Uyghur popular culture and elite religious restrictions on 
it. 


The second act, consisting of scenes related to editing the muqams, begins with a 
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performer playing the Chabiyat Mustazat on the yuStar. The yuStar is an instrument 
recently created in Xinjiang, but claimed to have been traditional. It is a bowed 
instrument larger and thicker than a violin, with a more rounded outline. It is eighty 
centimeters in length with four strings and seven sympathetic strings. Like the gejik, it is 
played in a vertical position, resting on the knee. This instrument was introduced largely 
by the efforts of Saypidin Aziz who had a hand in its design as well. In conversation with 
me, Rahman Gejak at the Art College described the revival of the yustar as a good 
replacement for the gejak since the latter had a vulgar sound due to its resonant 
membrane. His daughter was studying the yuStar. Shir Mamét pointed out that it was 
more of a redesign of the gejak, with the name changed from AdsSttar to yustar by 
Saypidin Aziz.” So the hashitdr that Ma‘jiz mentioned as an instrument played by Qidir 
Khan has become a reality, but invented to fill a perceived need for a more violin-like 
instrument among the Uyghur instruments. The motivation for using a different name for 
this revived or redesigned four-stringed instrument seems to be that hashtdr in Persian 
means "eight strings" while yus means "happy, pleasant” in Uyghur. 

The second act is concerned with the debates over how to organize the muqams-- 
which verses to use and music to play--and the difficulties and opposition they meet with 
in doing this work, especially from Ishans and Sufis. 

Reading Qidir Khan's response to Amannisa Khan's complaints about the political 
difficulties of performing the Muqams, we might begin to suspect that Saypidin Aziz is 


asking for support in reshaping culture so it is acceptable to the secular Chinese state. 


” F 6/23/93. It is depicted in Zhou Jingbao's Sizhou zhi lu de yinyue wenhua, figure 19 and a drawing and 
description, with its tuning given in Zhongguo yinyue cidian, Beijing: 1984, 159. It is also prominent in Ghazi 
Amiat'’s 1984 painting Muqam, played by a man seated above and to the left side of the central figure of the satar 
player. 
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"The situation is tense and complex. We must be careful. The most important is 
increasing the Sultan's [Abdurdshid] security. We must help the Sultan..." (41). The 
ironic implication is that in his attempts to support Uyghur culture, Saypidin is like 
Abdurashid Khan, while China's central government bureaucrats are like the Ishans and 
Sufis who oppose traditional popular music and entertainment on ideological grounds. I 
did not hear anyone analyze the play in these terms, but his extensive cultural work 
suggests that Sdypidin sees himself as a defender of Uyghur culture, so the analogy is not 
unreasonable. 

In Saypidin's view, and that of many other Uyghurs, the muqams had been under 
threat from official Islam, while under Communism they were threatened by leftist 
extremists who wanted to do away with feudal traditions. Saypidin felt that reform and 
reinterpretation would best preserve Uyghur tradition. 

Qidir Khan and Amannisa Khan discuss a possible plot against Abdurashid, and when 
Omar Sazdnda comes in he explains that he was already trying to figure out what he 
could do to help Abdurdshid five years earlier when they first met at the house of 
Amannisa. He had been worried about Abdurishid's Sufi practices and beliefs, and was 
trying to draw him away from their influence. 

In the next scene they are working on the Nava Muqam, using a chorus and groups of 
musicians, arranged just as the muqams are now performed on stage (49). 

The next act is one week later, and they are rehearsing Nava Muqam again. They 
sing a verse by Rashidi, and then Amannisa sings the song of praise for Abdurdshid that 
is given in Mi‘jiz's work as the first song she sings for him. Then they begin debating 
the texts they are using, substituting easier words for ones that are difficult to understand 


(56-57). Omar Ayun and other told me that Sdypidin supported editing the modern 
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muqams to make them more comprehensible, and there are many such changes in the 
modern edited texts. 

Abduradshid Khan begins announcing reforms to curb the excesses of the Khan's 
officials, through reducing taxes and the salaries of officials, putting an end to executions 
as punishments, and improving the army (61-63). 

In the next two acts, the local political conflicts go on, but modern international 
cultural politics are also clearly being invoked. Qidir Khan explains to Amannisa Khan 
why editing the muqams is so important: 

We have edited seven or nine of the twelve muqams, and they are basically complete. 

We must continue. Basically three muqams remain, but the weak spots are many, so 

we must continue to work. It is known that following the Uyghur muqams, in Central 

Asia, in South Asia and in the Near East, muqams have appeared among other 

peoples [millat]. But from the perspectives of quantity, quality and organization, they 

are not equal to our muqams. Since the history of the Uyghur muqams is long, they 
have developed rather fully. We have to think about the language of the muqams. 


Instead of the works of poets from other Central Asia peoples, it would be better if we 
used poems of our own poets first (87-88). 


According to my interviews with Omar Ayun and Qawul Ayun this is exactly what the 
people editing the muqams said a few years after this drama was published. Saypidin's 
portrayal of Amannisa Khan and Qidir Khan closely parallels the work that Saypidin and 
others were doing when this play appeared, as well as presenting the argument that many 
Uyghurs made about the priority of the Uyghur Muqams internationally. And it justifies 
the quest for local poets who fit this indigenous music, rather than letting it be diluted by 
foreign poetry and letting foreign traditions make claims to precedence. 

Not only is Saypidin describing the concerns related to editing the muqams in the 
1980s, but he also describes the performance of the muqams as they were reshaped in the 
1980s. The final act consists of a full performance of the muqams using verses 


apparently created by Sadypidin. It begins with a single performer singing the free-rhythm 
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baslini§ introduction and then the subsequent songs are done by a chorus with an 
ensemble of musicians. 

The act begins with Abdurdshid Khan's victory over his enemies at court, and 
abandonment of his interest in Sufism. He describes what he has !earned about friends in 
a poem he recites (105-6). Then they begin rehearsing the mugams. Oméar Sazanda 
performs the free-rhythm baSlini§ to the Panjigah Muqam Con Nagma. He sings a ghazal 
that refers to all the muqams by incorporating each one into the text.®° 


Oh friends, listen while I explain the muqams, 
I will declare my happy [qutluq] state with the muqam names. 


I begin from Rak saying that the muqams are an accomplishment for the people, 
I tune the strings of my satar and demonstrate the song [ndgma].*' 


As the thread from Cabbiyat to MuSavriak, I will have a place in the hearts, 
Like the bulbul singing in the meadow, I will perform my dastan. 


I will play the qalun and you will dig into the essence of the Cargah, 
Hearts will be happy because I am demonstrating the maSrap. 


I will suffer deep groans for Panjigah mdr guli on my dutar, 
With Uz Hal tdzd I will explain it to the people. 


Ajam I will give to cure the pain of the lovesick, 
I will play goSaqs and demonstrate the avj with the nusya. 


I will perform Bayat Muqam as proof of the boasts of our people, 
In the bounty of Nava Muqam, I will tell of Parhat and Shirin. 


If a lover joins in the saliga of Segah he will make it sweet, 
With the ju/a and séndm of Iraq I will describe a girl and boy. 


Come oh cup bearer, offer the drink so hearts may rejoice in drinking, 
Friends and musicians have arrived at the maSrap [celebration], let us perform 
(109-11). 


© 109-111. This is doubtless also a composition of S4ypidin. 
| Implying Cog Nagma, since it is parallel to dastan and mdgrdp. 
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In this text, the muqam song itself defines and describes the Muqams, and explains that 
the people should welcome them. It is like the play itself, explaining why people should 
care about this musical culture. Rather than learning and experiencing muqams within a 
social setting, the muqams themselves now explain how they should be experienced. 
They are now marked off as symbolic classical performances that must be embraced for 
what they stand for more than what they are as experiences. Of course eventually they 
will be experienced as classical, but since this is a transformation and redefinition of the 
tradition, the songs themselves explain who they are to be understood. 

Paradoxically, this music is said to belong to all the people, and the songs address 
them as its audience, yet the composers and poets are more removed from "the people" 
than the Sufi poets were. Now that Sdypidin Aziz composes the poetry and the music is 
institutionally canonized and transmitted, these songs for the people are made far from 
the people. Popular Sufi poetry addressed a supposedly exclusive audience that would 
understand the quest for the Beloved and reject the people of the world and their 
concerns. But the songs were widely appreciated and the performers of these Sufi songs 
were not members of institutions, but creators within many different traditions. 

Musical and literary art can have political, social and religious power in many 
different ways, and this drama reflects some of the key transformations that move the 
muqams from the earlier widespread interest in music's spiritual and social power to its 
present use as a source of political power. 

After the introductory song, the chorus and all the musicians come together to sing 
the Panjigah ‘dzd with a verse supposedly by Nafisi. The verse again emphasizes the 
story of the muqams themselves. It begins: 


Having happily completed the muqams they finally shout "done" to the people, 
With expectations and waiting the demands to officals finally increase. 
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Fifteen autumns and springs have passed, the muqam buds have opened, 
In the end my hopeless desires did not diminish even a little (111). 


In his play script, Sdaypidin includes verses for most of the muqam songs. They alternate 
between songs praising the people, songs of love, and songs about the muqams. For the 
nusya there is another ghazal supposedly by Nafisi, for the ju/a there is a goSaq of six 
quatrains which should be accompanied by a solo dancer according to the stage 
directions. A verse is not given for the sdndam, but Saypidin lists a sequence of four 
different dances that should be performed to four different séndm songs. Then he gives a 
text for the kicik sdliqd, after which he directs that the musicians should begin the dastan 
section. He only gives texts for the second and third dastan songs and the first, third and 
fifth maSrap songs (112-120). 

Sdypidin Aziz wrote this play was written in 1983, early in the most recent period of 
work on reviving and re-creating the mugqams. Since then Sdypidin Aziz has been deeply 
involved with researchers and musicians in collecting, editing and rearranging the 
muqams for recording and stage production. His play is an representation of their project, 
describing what should be done to improve the muqams, and suggestively describing the 
ideological predicament that the editors faced in creating a coherent, popular and 
politically correct muqam tradition. Saypidin echoes modern political debates over 
religious content and archaic words, and the arguments for the priority of the Uyghur 
muqams among maqém traditions. When Qidir Khan says "From the perspectives of 
quantity, quality and organization," Uyghur Muqams are superior, he describes what the 
muqams should be after editing rather than what they actually already are. In the view of 
Saypidin and many of his colleagues, to make the Uyghur Muqams a musical tradition 


worthy of modern international recognition, their quantity, quality and organization must 
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be improved. 

By preserving the story of Amannisa Khan, Mi‘jiz has given modern Uyghurs a story 
that they could rework to deal with present issues. Mi‘jiz’s vivid episodes delineate 
historical characters who potentiate many possible futures. The events he describes have 
been redefined in terms of present concerns, and the story of these earlier creative artists 
helps quell anxiety about modern interference in Uyghur tradition. The authority of 
history and the image of Amannisa as culture hero support the tricky negotiations over 
how the muqams should be edited. 

It seems an impossible task. The editors want to restore the muqams to their past 
glory, yet make them suitable for the future. They should be superior art, but not 
inaccessible. And their changes will be authoritative and acceptable only if the new 
muqams are the same as the old, but better. The new muqams should contain within 
them the creations of Qidir Khan, Amannisa Khan and Turdi Ayun, but be better 
organized, clearer, more aesthetically pleasing, lively, and so on. Without the model of 
Amannisa Khan's efforts, finding a way through this maze would be very uncertain. 

A few Uyghur musicians doubted the story of Amannisa Khan or questioned her 
importance, while many regretted the loss of the muqams she and Qidir Khan created. 
The muqam performer Omar Ayun said that since nothing remained from their work, it 
was hard to be sure they had really existed, while Shir Mamat said once that her work did 
not matter much, since the muqams went back far before her, and should be studied as 
they were originally. But Qawul Ayun, son of Turdi Ayun and a member of the editing 
committee, used Amannisa Khan's story often as a model for the committee's work in the 
present. He saw their work as filling in the gaps caused by faulty memory when the 


tradition was transmitted from performer to performer. He often used the phrase ism bar, 
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jism yog (‘the name exists, but the body is gone’) to explain what was left of Amannisa 
Khan's creations. 

Mi'jiz's narrative facilitates canonization of the muqams in the present because it 
suggests that they originated in a similar organization and standardization. Tradition and 
connection to the uniquely Uyghur past can be preserved despite the exigencies of 
modern musical form and the quest for Uyghur pride in the international arena. The 
many ways that teachers, historians, playwrights, and filmmakers now tell the story of 
Amannisa Khan show it to be a flexible and suggestive frame that can be filled in for 
political expression in the present. And just as the story can be given new content and 
meaning, the muqams themselves are given new musical and poetic contents that accord 
with present expectations but still have the authenticity of tradition. 

In the next chapter I move from considering the muqams as symbolic forms at the 
center of debates over cultural change and exchange, to the perspective of Omar Ayun, a 
performer of muqams who is annoyed at the political sleight-of-hand that has taken away 
his muqams and made them into symbols about which he can no longer speak and be 


heard. 
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Chapter Seven 


OMAR AXUN'S MUQAMS 


At the heart of my understanding of the muqams is a muqam performer (muqamci), Omar 
Ayun. He was the only person [ met who took responsibility for his tradition. He did not 
feel that he was simply a performer of a tradition that others had created and passed down 
to him. Rather, he undertook to create, perform and teach the muqams as he thought they 
should be, despite the complex political situation in which the muqams had become an 
important symbol of the autochthonous civilization of the modern Uyghurs. The only 
legitimation for his muqams was the expertise and knowledge he learned from his father 
and grandfather and their fathers before them, and that he had developed through long 
practice and exchanges with other performers. In his performances he strived for music 
and lyrics that would inspire contemplation and melancholy within properly appreciative 
audiences. 

While Omar Ayun was confident in his mastery of the muqams, for political reasons 
many of the politicians, scholars and musicians involved in revising the Uyghur Twelve 
Mugams did not appreciate key aspects of his art. Omar Ayun was nominally part of the 
group editing the muqams, but his ideas were largely ignored. He had been a teacher at 
the Art College, and had trained some of the best performers, but he had no officially 
acknowledged role within the muqam revival. Turdi Ayun, who had died in 1956 after 


most of his repertoire had been recorded, was the publically acknowledged source for the 
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muqam canon, even though Omar Ayun's sound and style were important influences on 
the modern muqam sound and style. 

Since [ never met most of the central figures responsible for reforming and reviving 
the muqams, I only heard second-hand criticisms of Omar Ayun. Both Qawul Ayun and 
Zhou Ji thought highly of him, but they told me that others felt his ideas about the 
muqams were inconvenient. His ideas made government support for an institutionalized 
mugam tradition difficult in several ways: he felt strongly that the muqam lyrics should 
have explicitly religious contents, he did not consider the dastan and maSrap songs 
integral parts of the muqams, and he was willing to compose or improvise new tunes and 
texts, which others felt undermined the status of the muqams as a fixed classical tradition. 
He believed that individual creative performers were essential to the muqam tradition. 
Unlike others who had accepted re-creating the muqams by committee and were willing 
to compromise, Omar Ayun was outspoken in defending how he thought the muqams 
should learned and performed. 

Omar Ayun can be compared to Mahmid al-K4ashghari. Although not a foreign- 
trained scholar, he was, at age eighty, eager to set off with me to America to help 
preserve and teach about his tradition. He felt sure that I had been sent by people who 
recognized the value of the muqams, and he told me that I should write my boss to 
explain that I had found a good performer, and ask for money to bring him to America. 

Despite his age Omar Ayun was a strong and confident performer, and once he 
recognized that I wanted to know what he had to say about his tradition, he was tireless in 
discussing it with me. Like Kashghari, Omar Ayun recognized the power of writing to 
preserve his ideas. He had so much to tell me that my questions served more as resting 


points than as guides. 
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When Omar Ayun brings up important issues that other people discussed as well, I 
include some of their comments or analysis to show more clearly how his opinions and 
ideas relate to those of others. Although I cannot claim to write entirely from Omar 
Ayun's perspective, his sense of the muqams has inspired my work, and here I have tried 
to be as faithful as possible to his ideas. Without his teaching, my understanding of the 
muqams would be shallower and more fragmented. 

Scholars, performers, editors and audience members were each able to teach me 
aspects of the tradition, but were uncertain about other aspects. As Omar Ayun put it, 
most of the people working on revising the tradition only knew the texts or the music, but 
not both. Turdi Ayun's son Qawul was a skilled performer and knew the history and the 
sound of the muqams as well as Omar Ayun, but he was reluctant to discuss the poems, 
seeing them as a liability to popularization. Qawul considered himself an expert on the 
music, but said that I should talk to Omar Imin if I wanted to know about the texts. In the 
next chapter I describe my one conversation with the latter. 

Qawul's older brother had been an apprentice of Turdi Ayun, but Qawul himself had 
learned the violin in Kashghar in the 1940s because his father wanted Qawul to be able to 
play popular music. Of the people that I knew, only Omar Ayun understood the muqam 
tradition as a dynamic form that he created and performed from resources within himself. 
He was not interested in changing the muqams into an instance of modernity's music, nor 


in creating an ethnic canon, nor in preserving them as if in a museum. 


BECOMING A MUQAMCI 
Omar Ayun was born around 1912 near Kashghar and spent his youth from age three 


or four learning and performing muqams with his father and grandfather. They lived in 
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the Opal area of Kashghar. His father was a contemporary of Turdi Ayun. He was born 
in the 1870s and died around 1930. They would travel to nearby towns to perform at 
large celebrations such as foy (celebrations of marriages and circumcisions) and sorun 
(gatherings) and sdyild (celebrations at mazars or tombs). These were also opportunities 
to exchange tunes with other performers. 

If I was called and went to a party I would learn more from my father and 

grandfather. [ would learn texts from the others, ask them to perform the words 

for me, and then play the music. 

I would say "I do not know that song or cannot play it. Please play one of yours 
for me and I will scrape out [silivariitiip] one of mine for you. Play the places in 
yours that mine does not have, and I will learn them,” I would say. and learn them in 
that way (T 5/21, 2).' 

As a large city and important trading center Kashghar was the cultural center for the 

people of Alti Shahr. It had the most stable and correct muqams because of the 

performers’ commitment to learning from each other and sharing what they knew. 
When I was small, I learned from my father and grandfather, and from many others. 
In that training they played all kinds. In each nahiya [district], in each yurt [village, 
home town] they played their own way. 

But not in Kashghar. They played the pure and well-known way at Kashghar in 
the Padishah's court. They would read from a great book, and sit and play. And that 
is how they would learn the muqams. 


And from every nahiyd mugam players would go to Kashghar and live a few 


' [ begin my references to taped interviews with T and cite the page of my transcriptions, but not the year, 
while in references to my fieldnotes I use F followed by the date, without no pagination. 
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months. They would listen to the Kashghar muqams and learn them if they could, but 

some could not. Some tunes would not suit [mas/aS-] their home town and they could 

not learn them because they were difficult (T 5/7, 2-3). 

The idea of cultural center is important in Omar's view of transmitting the muqgam 
practice. He describes it as a stable and fixed form with rather institutionalized 
transmission at the court in Kashghar, but exchange at less formal gatherings was equally 
important. And the music that best suited local and individual style was what people 
learned. 

In Omar's description can be seen a parallel to Mahmid al-Kashghari's description of 
the pure Khaqani Turkic that was spoken at the Qaghan's court in Kashghar. It was the 
purest and most refined, but it was popular Turkic of native speakers from many places 
that Kashghari felt merited description. Purity was important, but language in practical 
use was what he wanted to describe. Likewise, Omar Ayun values the core tradition in 
Kashghar, and the tradition he learned from his father and grandfather, but he describes 
the process whereby performers perfect their skills and repertoires as individuals. 

The stability of the tunes was promoted by going to gatherings and comparing them, 
but this had broken down in modern times: 

In Kashghar there is a great mazar to Appaq Khoja, and there were celebrations 

[sdyld] there in the third and fourth months. I would join and play. Muqam and saz 

players from all over would come to Appaq Khoja. They would drink tea during the 

day, and compare the Muqams, saying "oh, this part should be [played] there" and 

"this is correct in Kashghar." 

I mean to say, at the present time these have not been destroyed [biiziip kdtmidi], 


but they have become more crude--we say yavur--bitter, unripe and not sweet (T 4/30, 
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4). 

According to Omar Ayun, people in Kashghar did not listen to the dastan songs much. 
Musicians performed dastans mostly in rural areas (yezd). Since he had learned the 
Kashghar tradition, he did not accept that dastan and maSrap songs should be part of the 
muqams. He did not criticize the new muqams for including them since Turdi Ayun had 
also sung them, but he felt the emphasis should be on the core muqam songs, now known 
as the Con Naégma. Qawul Ayun agreed that it was largely Turdi Ayun who had 
combined the muqams with the dastan and md&rap songs. 

The muqams must be listened to repeatedly before trying to play them. The ear must 
be trained first, just as was done in transmitting the Qur’4n, which Omar feels provided 
the original texts of the muqams. 

We did not have notation. It was in our stomach, our heart, our brain. That is the 

way it was originally: thousands of years ago they did not have these written notes. It 

was learned without notation. 

One man, a Qur’an reciter [qari] who knew it, would recite the whole thing. He 
would not be able to recite and play the music. If you ask why, it is because our 
masters [ustaz] who could not see, would use their ears to listen ceaselessly, and they 
would become fully ripe [pissiq]. Those who could see would sit there in a group of 
five or six and write it down [yezip kot-] (T 5/28, 8-9). 

The muqams can only be learned when experience has prepared someone to study. And 
after learning the muqams as others perform them, one can develop one's own style and 
sound. 

Well, for me, if I play a muqam, I play it my way. It has to be learned in the blood. It 


must be felt [etirap]. Since that one's blood is different, since my blood is different, 
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you have to hold onto your own. 

The young, the small, do not have the awareness. Not until they have gone a 
thousand times to /oy, not until they have the feeling inside, are they ready to say "I 
will learn" (T 5/28, 8-9). 

The teaching methods that he was forced to use at the Art School failed to produce true 
muqam performers. The problems included lack of intensive study and too much reliance 
on written music and texts. Literacy and classroom teaching had replaced mastery 
through aural familiarization followed by practice, and both Omar and Qawul Ayun often 
lamented the fact that only about four of the present muqam performers had really 
mastered more than one or two of the muqams. 

Qawul Ayun told me that his father would spend days on end practicing mugqams with 
his apprentices. Five or six would come to Turdi Ayun's house, practice all morning, eat 
together and practice all afternoon. Or they would go to the house of one of the 
apprentices and practice all day (T 4/7). 

I asked Omar Ayun, "What is the most important thing during teaching? What must 
be paid attention to?" He explained: 

One must listen without talking for several days so that one knows exactly how it 

goes. 

The texts must not be changed. If one uses shorter and easier words, it will not 
fit, not be long enough. Put them together just right, and use the correct words. So 
for that reason we taught each class in four groups. One couplet or two couplets at a 
time. That is what we taught. 

And then we gave exams after each three days. We would see if they could get it 


down, if they could sing the song, and doing it like this would take a month fora 
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whole branch [Say, 'a song and its mdr gul’} (T 5/14, 10). 
I played him the Panjigah muqam /dzd that had been recorded. Omar said that this was 
the Panjigah as he taught it, but played a bit faster than it should be. He explained that 
since they could only teach one branch in a month, it took an entire year to teach the 
whole mugqam, and most of the students still did not master it. 

They are reading while they play. Because they did not learn it. One or two can 

study and master it, the rest do not succeed. 

We could only teach a muqam in a year, a whole year. When I studied we did one 

in one or two months, practicing every day (T 5/21, 10). 
Because the modern musicians’ only have limited time to spend on learning the muqams, 
they can perform very few muqams for live audiences. The Muqam Troupe (Mugam 
6migi) in Uriimchi can only play Cabbiyat and should learn more mugams. Omar Ayun 
commented to me, "It is as if they serve noodle soup [siiyiik as] every day. People will 
get tired of soup. They need real food too, like pilaf or bread. Otherwise they will get 


bored" (T 5/21, 5). 


LEARNING AND CREATING SONG LYRICS 

Omar Ayun explained that he and other muqaméis learned most of their songs from 
each other, but they could learn new ones or correct the ones they already knew with the 
help of mollas and muqam hdvdskar (‘aficionados’) who could read the poetry but did not 
understand music. They were also often patrons who would invite singers to come and 
perform. These literati would correct the songs from memory if they knew the poetry 
well, or look up the poems in manuscript divans of the popular poets. Some mollas 


would write down the performers’ songs and create books of them. This was done for the 
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ghazals in the muqams, as well as for the dastans (T 5/14, 12). 

Omar said that in Kashghar, the muqam tunes are stable, but the lyrics are more 
variable, and the singers had considerable flexibility in putting together verses with tunes. 
This could be compared to what the present group editing the texts was doing. He told 
me, 

The songs of Kashghar are more complete [toluq] and orderly. So the mugams from 

Kashghar are more ripe [pisSiq], more connected, and have changed only a little. The 

tunes [ahag]. 

The bdayts have changed more, the texts, the words. Because of that, we did our 
own; books of texts were very plentiful at that time. People would find them. 

In the books we would read out [gaynap turup] many of the songs sung in our 
times, from Navai, Furqat, Hiivayda. I would take those songs and put them in the 
old muqams and make them complete as they had been several hundred or a thousand 
years before. This is the same as now, in the present, what we are doing (T 5/21, 3). 

The singers understood the principles of combining verse with music to create the muqam 
songs. The music would determine which verses could be played, and the length of the 
musical piece would determine how many verses could be sung and whether or not there 
should be repetitions to fit them in. 

If the melody [ahag] had not reached the end [psi yar-], then bring another bayt. 

There is room to add more. 

If one bdyt did not do it, bring another bdyt, add in another bdyr from a book, if it 
is suitable [cusilik, bolaq] to the ahag(T 4/30, 31-33). 

A month later, when I was talking with him after he had just sung the Ajam muqam 


introduction for me, I asked, "What relation do the bdyt and the music [muzika] have?" 
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He answered, 

Either the bdyr will be long or the muqam will be long. If the bayt is too short, if it 

does not reach, then one puts in another bdyt. We put it in and fill it [tosrur-}. 

Here I played three bdyrs. Three. One does not reach. If it is repeated it still does 
not do. One sings “Ay nav bahar . . ." and when it ends, if the tune has only reached 
the middle, if one sings "Ay ndv bahar . . ." again, it will not do, and another bdyt 
should be put in (T 5/28, 12). 

Although I asked about the music, he replies contrasting muqam to bdyt (‘ghazal, verse’) 
here rather than using the usual term ahag for tune. He uses muqam here to refer to the 
music as the basic tune structure within which he performed the verses that he felt would 
fit. For Omar Ayun ghazals did not have a fixed connection to the music, and it is clear 
from recordings that Turdi Ayun also chose verses during performance. Both of them 
selected verses and couplets from their repertoire according to how long the music was. 
Omar Ayun suggested several times that this compositional technique allowed him to 
perform verses that he felt were appropriate for his audience. 

When Omar Ayun explained the ghazal by Nava’i that begins "Ay nav bahar," I 
asked him which muqams he sang it in. His reply emphasized the difference between 
people who think the poems should be sung according to written texts, and Turdi Ayun 
and himself who learned poems orally and used them in many different muqams 
according to their judgments of proper performance. 

That one can be put in Cabbiyat or in USSaq. Since we were illiterate, wherever it fits, 


we put it. 


2 'Oh, early spring.’ In the next chapter I give examples of the full-length ghazals such as this one that Omar 
and Turdi Ayun sang, as well as their compositions from parts of several ghazals. 
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Those people [ mentioned before would not allow a text used in one place to be 
used in another. They would put a whole bdyr [ghazal] in the muqams, and [sing it] 
straight through. 

But we, Turdi Ayun and myself, since we are illiterate and dependent on our ears, 
we speak our knowledge and learn these bayts with brain and heart, and sing them 
according to the old way (T 5/28, 12). 

In Omar Ayun's view, his illiteracy made using written texts difficult, but as he pointed 
out above, even the Qur’an was transmitted orally, and songs could be learned the same 
way. By learning them orally, they knew them so well they could select the best 
couplets, rather than singing an entire ghazal. Although they were criticized by people 
who knew the written forms of the poetry such as the modern editors, both he and Turdi 
Aun would sing the same ghazal in different muqams, and put couplets from different 
ghazals together in a single song, according to what fit. 

Another way to make the verses fit the music was to repeat them, but Omar Ayun felt 
that they should only be repeated when they were particularly important or beautiful, and 
even then a verse should only be sung twice. He criticized Turdi Ayun for frequently 
singing a couplet or ghazal more than twice. If one repeated too much it would teach 
one's apprentices that they did not have to learn longer songs, but could just repeat parts 
of ones. And it suggested that something was missing or deficient (T 4/30, 29; 5/21, 12). 

Qawul Ayun and Zhou Ji both mentioned that Turdi Ayun's repetitions made the 
songs too long for modern audiences. So the revised Twelve Muqams were not only 
played somewhat faster than Turdi Ayun had, but they were also shortened by taking out 
many of his repetitions. Listening to tapes of Turdi Ayun's muqams showed that some of 


his songs were more than twice as long as the edited versions, and in fact one of the 
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biggest changes over the past ten years has been that the edited versions of some songs 
have continued to get shorter. When muqam songs were performed along with other 
music as part of stage shows and celebrations they were often shortened to brief 
highlights of the more popular songs. This usually included a three or four couplet 
version of the baslini§, a brief version of the tdzd if it was performed at all, and then the 
more lively and shorter jula, sdndm, or cog sdliqd, followed by songs from the Dastan 
and MaSrap sections. 

Omar Ayun also pointed out that he sang different verses than Turdi Ayun. He told 
me, "Each asiq plays their own texts. There are no stable ones. I play different ones, 
Turdi Ayun plays different ones. Turdi Ayun had quite a few texts.” 

I asked him, "You played different ones than he did?" 

"Yes different. Some were the same, three or four or five. Like Navai's ASrdqdt min 
dksi Sams" (T 5/28, 12). 

After the long process of mastering the tradition through apprenticeship, exchange 
with other performers allowed an asiq to develop a personal repertoire. Omar Ayun felt 
that each performer had different tastes and skills and different opportunities to learn and 
create new songs, and believed that they should perform songs that are appropriate to 
their audiences. One of his greatest discontents with the institutionalized muqams was 
that the audiences were no longer small and appreciative, and the performers no longer 
mastered personal repertoires of tunes and verses that they can put together for particular 
audiences. The Soviet-trained Uyghur composer Quddus Khojamyarov also felt that the 
muqams should not be performed in large halls, but should be treated as a chamber form. 
He described performances he saw in Xinjiang during a visit in 1957 as being much more 


suitable: six or ten musicians and singers in a small hall, with no dancing until the 
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Ma&rap section (F 11/5/92). 

Jean During finds that exactly the opposite shift has occurred in Iranian music during 
the last fifty years. He says that nineteenth-century Iranian nationalists standardized and 
popularized [ranian elite dastgah music, but in the past half-century the dominant 
ideology of Iranian musical performance has changed from classical formalism to 
Romanticism, from music as fixed sacred object to music expressing individual 
interiority, in which "the values of inspiration, creativity, originality and personality of 
style and improvisation have become exalted to the detriment of conformity to standards, 
fidelity to repertoire, and fixed composition."* During's description of the changes in 
nineteenth-century Iran resembles the editing of the modern Uyghur muqams. However, 
where his history describes classicism as a stimulus of romantic individualistic rebellion, 
we can see that in Omar Ayun's case, the rebellion exists during the process of creating 


the classical tradition, although few people know about or acknowledge Omar protest. 


RELIGION AND LOVE SONGS 

Most mugqam musicians in Uriimchi did not talk much about the songs they sang, but 
when they did they concentrated on the love songs. Unlike them, Omar Ayun felt that the 
meaning of the religious lyrics was very important. Disagreeing with other musicians 
that I talked to, Omar Ayun felt strongly that most of the poetry sung in the muqams 
should be religious, about God and the prophets and the pursuit of the other world by 
renouncing this one. He did not accept the language of love as metaphorical expression 


of religious faith and commitment to God, unless the religious meaning was explicit in 


> Quoted from an unpublished lecture in Theodore Levin, The Hundred Thousand Fools of God: Musical 
Travels in Central Asia (and Queens, New York). Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1996, pp. 56 and 
299n22. 
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the song. He felt that religious topics had been abandoned in modernizing the muqam 
songs, and love songs put in their place. 

He told me, "Now there are verses singing about love and 'my heart is burning’ and 
‘your beautiful brows, and beautiful eyes, and your cheeks like the moon.' I did not play 
such verses, no, I used purely religious verses” (T 5/7, 10). 

The dastan songs also portray lovers and their struggles in the world. For Omar 
Ayun, when the dastans began to be included in the muqams, they changed the tone of the 
whole performance and the meanings of the muqams. He argues that the dastans are 
distinct from the muqams, and should not be made an integral part of them as they are in 
the present canon. 

Before, I and my masters played the religious verses of Navai, Hiivayda, Fuzuli, 

Sobuni, Zalili, Furqat. They did not play the dastans much, you could even say not at 

all. But now they are played a lot. 

Gerip-Sanadm was not in the muqams. It was sung in the dastan. We only began 
playing the dastans in recent times. Gerip-Sandm was part of that.* 

Navai's verse was in the muqams, and was played a lot. Songs that spoke of 
religion, and the pure road of God [sap Xudanig yoli], about the Creator, and the like. 
But now that has been put aside, and the afig songs are very widely used now. They 
are in the dastan books (T 5/7, 10). 

Omar Ayun appears to use aSig in two different senses, since above he described himself 
and Turdi Ayun as aSigs, but here he is referring to the love songs that he does not sing as 
characteristic of aSiqs. 


He gave me a historical justification for using only religious songs in the muqams. 


* See Chapter Nine for a discussion of the story of Gerip-Sandm. 
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The words were not about love before. I talked about that the other day. They 
used the words of the Qur’a4n when it came to the Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon 
him, when it came into being. 

Before it came, there were three books. The Yavur [??], the /njil [Gospels], and 
the Tavrat [Torah]. They had all kinds of verses made by God. At that time they 
sang those verses. After the Qur’an came, they stopped singing those others, during 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth centuries. 

In the fifteenth century there were Navai, Purqat, Hiivayda, those asigs and poets, 
the poets of that time. And after those people had created their own verses they also 
considered the verses God created. And they sang those. 

But now if we use verses of the Qu’an, people will not understand them and they 
will be forgotten and disappear. 

Navai wrote two books. One is called Hamza. It has five parts, and is all about 
love. The other one is not like that. It is influential talk [tdstrlaydigan gdp] about 
how the world ought to be, how God made us, and things of that sort. 

Hiivayda is like that, and Fuzuli is like that. Love is in them too. I sing the poem 
Fuzuli wrote "In the two worlds be acquainted with love" ['/kki aldmda . . .'] do I not? 
That is Fuzuli's. I sang it in the Anaryan movie (T 5/14, 11). 

The muqams are inextricably a part of religious expression: before Islam, the muqams 
were performed with other religious songs, other verses made by God. This contrasts 
with the story told by people who wanted to secularize the muqams and purify them of 
foreign influence. Qawul Ayun frequently pointed out that the muqams used Islamic 
verses because performers such as Amannisa Khan put Islamic verses in to make the 


songs more acceptable to Muslim officials. This was one reason he was reluctant to 
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discuss the muqam poetry: he felt it was extraneous to the muqam tradition, a sort of 
Islamic disguise adopted to protect the musical tradition. 

But according to Omar Ayun, although Qur’4n verses are not sung in the muqams 
now, good poets such as Nava’i and Fuzuli wrote their religious verses in the spirit of the 
Qur’an, rather than ignoring the verses that God created and singing only about this 
world. And Omar seemed to feel that singing the love songs of these poets is acceptable 
because they make a clear connection between love and faith, and use love to describe the 
relationship to the next world. 

But he rejected the songs by lesser poets and those who do not make overt religious 
references because they debase the contemplative beauty of the muqams. He criticized 
those who say the present muqams are complete and correct. "Now the muqam singers 
sing about this world. They should sing words about pursuing the other world" (T 5/14, 
12). 

Omar Ayun described the mugams as part of Islamic tradition, and was unconcerned 
about demonstrating that they were autochthonous Uyghur culture. He also understood 
the more recent history of the muqams differently. Although he was a peripheral 
participant in the modern editing project, he critiqued the scholars’ willingness to draw on 
different local traditions to create the Uyghur Twelve Muqam canon. He does not see the 
story of Amannisa Khan as a valid charter for the modern editing. At one point he 
recounted the story of Amannisa Khan as it is told "in history." The version he tells 
resembles Mi‘jiz's version, although he states that Amannisa's father had fled the court of 
‘Abd ar-Rashid's father, Sa‘id Khan, which seems to be a part of the narrative that comes 
from oral tradition or from Saypidin Aziz's drama. After Amannisd Khan comes to the 


court he continues the story as follows: 
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Qidir Khan was the ayun at the court of Abdurashid Khan. He said this girl plays 
pretty well. Abdurdshid and Amannisa held a toy [wedding] and got some 
apprentices. And people came from all over, from the Arabs and the Iranian peoples. 

And that was the beginning of the muqams, the Twelve Muqams. They 
researched the muqams and wrote the notes. But they were lost, many could not write 
them. And so we have never seen the music or the words. 

Those muqams, the notes they wrote are no more, the music they played is no 
more, and the words they sang are no more. So! think this might be false. It seems 
like it is false (T 5/14, 8-9). 

Since thc muqams are essentially a religious tradition for Omar Aun, he found that they 
originated in religious recitation, even before the Qur’an. With the revealing of the 
Qur’dn to the Prophet Muhammad, it became the basic text of the muqams, and then as 
poets composed more comprehensible lyrics, those were used, as long as they still 
expressed the same basic ideas as the Qur’an. Omar felt that secular origins in the 
Yarkand Khanate were less believable. In fact, Omar Ayun was more critical of these 
historical sources than were most literate scholars. In the absence of later evidence he 
found this story hard to accept. 
I never heard anything about early writings. 400 years ago, 300 years ago, in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, if there were any books | have not heard of them. THERE ARE 
NONE. And the muqams from Amannisa Khan and Abdurashid Khan, when they 
gathered together many masters, there is not one song. Not even one or two phrases 
(T 5/14, 6). 
He felt that the muqam tradition as he knew it was more reliable than speculating about 


possible muqam history from limited sources. The tradition itself is more solid and 
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significant than a story. Although he mentioned Amannisa Khan as a reference point 
when describing the descent of his own tradition, he does so only in order to argue that 
his tradition did not begin at the Yarkand court. 
My first ancestor [bowam] lived at the time of Amannisa Khan and played in the 
same style [tdriqa] as she. After him I am the seventh descendant [avlad]. The 
seventh grandson [ndvrd]. From my father, from my grandfather, from my great 
grandfather [bowam], from the seventh dv/ad, it came to me. [ have been working at 
this profession seventy years. Ever since I was three or four I would go around with 
my father (T 5/14, 10). 
His best evidence for the history was the muqams themselves, and his knowledge of 
them. This was real. Amannisa Khan was not particularly important because the real 
origins of the texts, the creator of the muqam songs, is God, and after God the great 
Muslim poets. On the other hand, Omér Ayun did not seem to value the origins of the 
musical aspect of the tradition: the music should be judged in terms of effect on his 
audience, not in terms of continuity with some treasured origins. 
But he also considered new ways to explain the sacred nature of the muqams. 

The muqams have a long history, and one can even say they are God. I heard this 
recently. It means that the muqams are God's own muqams. Twelve or eighteen 
muqams are God's, and the remainder belong to the prophets [pay gdmbar]. The 
remaining 70 or so. 

They say there are 99 manifestations [ispat] of God. God has 99 manifestations in 
all. 18 are special for him, and the remaining are divided into stages [ddrijd] for each 
of the prophets. They go like that. And this is also correct. Twelve muqams, twelve 


stars, twelve springs, twelve rivers. 
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It is not clear here if he is using "muqam” to refer to the music, the lyrics, or both, but I 
think it would be a mistake to try to separate some essential muqam core from more 
variable aspects such as the texts, since in Omar's description of the earliest period it is 
the texts that were the most important and fixed aspect of the tradition. 

For Omar, music and text are united in practice. He accepts variation and 
development in the tradition, but still feels that it remains the same. He expresses the 
sameness or continuity in several ways. Here he describes the muqams as manifestations 
of God. Above and below he describes how the music fits into the repertoire of 
performers and what they know from their home towns. Even though he does distinguish 
the muqams and the ddyts in some instances, and describes the ways they change and 
vary, he still considers them a continuous whole as a tradition. 

Where the modern editors worry about performers forgetting or losing the songs and 
music of Amannisd Khan and Qidir Khan, Omar Ayun is less concerned with how 
traditional masters change the tradition, and more concerned with the modern editors' 
own interventions. The masters take the time to learn the tradition, and thus it is theirs to 
create because they know how it should sound. The editors are scholars and musicians 
from many different backgrounds whose understanding of the tradition is too shallow. 

When he was trying to find ways to explain the tradition as a whole, Omar Ayun 
referred to the muqams as including text and music as an expressive whole. But Omar 
Ayun also separated these two dimensions to clarify how they relate to other arts. He 
characterized the texts as religious but using Turkic poets. The music he placed ina 
closer relationship to Uyghur culture. I asked him, "If a bayr is about love does it require 
one kind of music, while if it is about the other world, it requires another music?" He 


replied, 
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NO. Since we are Uyghur, if we choose beautiful parts from Uyghur tunes and 
Uyghur muqams, and we put a modern [zamanivi] text, that is okay. But if we take a 
tune from another country [ddavidt] and put in our own dbdyr that will be wrong. What 
is good in your own music is that from your own country. The tune also is our own, 
right? They do not know this. 
For example, if you go to France, there are French tunes. So if you learn it from a 
tape, and play it for them, they laugh and become VERY happy. But if you sing our 
tune, it sounds beautiful but it is not appropriate [oysimaydu] to the country. One has 
to respect what is appropriate [ovSaydu] to one's own place (T 5/28. 16). 
Here he is less concerned with what kinds of texts should be used, and more concerned 
with having the music fit into the culture. Above he explained that the texts should 
originate in Islamic tradition, although not directly from the Qur’an because people 
would not understand them. Here he suggests that the music integrates the texts with the 
ethnic context, and thus must be a part of the culture while the texts should be the 
creations of great religious poets despite difficult Arabic and Persian words (T 5/28, 12). 
Despite his emphasis above on Kashghar performers maintaining a consistent tradition, 
he seems here to stress that its ethnic distinctiveness should be preserved, not its fidelity 
to the past. New texts can be added, and separate couplets performed as bdyts, but the 
poems should be those of the great poets. The music on the other hand should preserve 
its ethnic distinctiveness, but can be created by skilled performers. Thus Omar had 
offered to compose more songs to fill in the gaps in the recordings of Turdi Ayun (T 4/30, 
12). 

Omar Ayun clarified the idea of ethnic traditions with a comparison to kinds of cloth. 


In explaining that from the perspective of ethnic culture, despite the changes that had 
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been made in the modern muqams they were still Uyghur, he said. 
Someone might say that the muqams have changed. But we are all Uyghurs. We say 
this and that and the other, but since we are all Uyghurs, when someone plays in our 
own style, we view it as the same. Even though there are changes in it from year to 
year. 

We say all coarse cotton [mata] cannot be turned into any silk [tawar]. They are 
different. Each of them has their own price [ndrz]. In one place silk cloth will be 20 
koy, and in another place it will sell for 30. In another place, I will buy better. 60 koy 
material. [t is just like that, cloth (T 5/28, 16). 

Omar Ayun here compares the cultures of different countries to different kinds of cloth: 
each kind of cloth varies in quality but not in essence, just as each culture has performers 
who are better or worse, but the essential musical characteristics do not change. Different 
Uyghur musicians may vary in skill, but their music is still Uyghur. In characterizing 
Uyghur music thus, he suggested that it is best created and developed by skilled 
performers who have spent long years participating in the native tradition rather than 
trying to borrow inappropriate traditions from abroad. The issue is not one of whether the 
music had autochthonous origins, but whether it fits into contemporary culture. And 
although he describes Uyghur culture here, he obviously associated his muqams with the 
style of Kashghar. This becomes an issue below when he wants to prevent his Kashghar 
muqams from being combined with Ili muqams and other songs in creating the pan-ethnic 
Uyghur Twelve Muqams. Borrowing from Ili could make the muqams sound foreign. 
Although Omar Ayun criticized the inclusion of love songs and dastan and ma&rap 
songs in the muqams, he appreciated that many of the dastan songs are narratives of holy 


men and women from before the time of the Prophet Muhammad (T 5/14, 11). And when 
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he mentioned the maSrap songs as having been added in the past one or two or three 
hundred years, he associated them with the poet Shah MaSrap (Baba Rahim Mashrab), 
and explains who he is. 
Masérap was a saint [dvliyd] created by God, a created slave [bdndd] of his. He said 
he would not take a wife, and he would wander in the mountains and the wilderness 
[jangal]. He wandered as an aSiq. For this reason his song goes like this "The seven 
hells before a man of god is a rose garden." The seven hells were created by God, 
and hence a man of God sees them as a rose garden. This poem says that human life 
is aimless and random. It says one should fix one's eyes [qarat-] on God. The Mollas 
are afraid to do this (T 5/14, 12-13). 
The proper performance of muqams demands that the dastan and ma&rdp be left out 
because they interfere with the concentration that is required to perfect the muqam itself, 
the Cop Na&gmd. 
I play the Cog Nagmd. With all their details they take one or two hours to play. If 
they were played with the dastans it would take five or six hours and [ cannot play 
that long. Play it slooowly, practice it for a week or so, if you do that, you will attain 
the desired ripeness, it will be ripe fruit, like a fig, like a peach (T 4/30, 4). 
Along with the love songs that distract audiences from the contemplation of God, another 
problem with the modern muqam performances is that young women perform openly, 
and this also disrupts audience contemplation. 
Before now women would not openly play except over age fifty or sixty before the 
Padishah. They would not let themselves be seen. Now all kinds of illicitness 


[zinaldt] goes along with women openly playing (T 5/7, 4). 


5 yatta dovzay mdrd-i haqqnig aldida giilzardur, (QB1986: 297; Bulag 4:144). 
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Omar Ayun clearly objected to women as public performers in in formal settings. 
Elsewhere he did not often mention performing for the Padishah, so he seems to mean 
that women are particularly out of place in the most formal settings. 

The different sources describing women veiling in Kashghar and elsewhere in 
Altishahr are somewhat contradictory, and it is clear that ideas about veiling vary widely 
and have changed a lot over the past several centuries. Covering the face does not seem 
to have been common outside of urban areas. 

Although some descriptions suggest that urban women performers sung from behind 
a screen if there were men in the audience, Omar Ayun's suggestion that this was largely 
at the Padishah's court seems accurate. Valikhanov described female dancers who sang 
Layli-Majnun at parties in Kashghar in the early 1860s (Iskhakov, 1975:47). A 1901 
photograph from Kashghar shows three woman muqaméis playing a téambur, dutar, and 
hand dip. They are heavily clothed, including hats with scarves that cover their hair, but 
their faces are fully exposed (Uygur on ikki muqami hdqqidd, 1992: front plates). And 
Lady Macartney describes women musicians performing openly for other women around 
this time (Macartney, 1931: 122-3). One of the criticisms that the Khojas directed at 
certain non-Naqshbandi Sufi sects in Eastern Turkistan was that they allowed men and 
women to join in Sama’ dances together (Sayrami, Tariyi Hamidi, 1988, 240-46). 

While Omar Ayun felt that women may not have been appropriately modest in many 
modern performances, one of his students had been Turnisa Salahidin, a muqam¢i that he 
described as very skilled in singing (T 5/28, 5). Nonetheless it is possible that his critique 
of the legend of Amannisa Khan may have been motivated in part by his resistance to a 
woman having an important role in his muqam tradition. 


Omar Aun also considers the increase in dancing to be inappropriate in the muqams. 
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He particularly dislikes the "spinning dance" or waltz that became popular after the 
Liberation and now is extensively performed at weddings, whereas at celebrations in the 
past people would dance folk dances (ydlq ussul, T 5/21, 3). By folk dances, Omar Ayun 
means the dances in which pairs or groups of men would dance with men and women 
with women. 

But many audiences liked female singers and popular, lively songs and dance tunes 
such as those in the Dastan and MaSrdp sections of the muqams, and even Omar Ayun 
included some in his performances because he wanted to please his audiences, especially 
young ones. When [ asked him, "And you do not sing any of the songs about love?” he 
replied, 

I do sing them. IfI did not play them, did not sing them, how would that be? I sing 

them to the young. The old do not understand them. To many, like me, 100 years old 

or 80 years old, if I sing love songs, they will say "Tsk, play us another, a good one, 

one from Navai that we understand" (T 5/14, 12). 

But Omar felt that the values of the muqams were being changed too much in the 
revisions of the muqams, with the lively songs taking over from the spiritual songs. And 
some of his opposition to lively songs and dancing also seems to come from his feeling 
that he should fit into his age group, an important idea for most Uyghurs. He particularly 


appreciates and praises listeners who understand the contemplative songs. 


PERFORMANCE AND AUDIENCE 
Many of the problems that Omar Ayun finds in recent changes seem to be due in part 
to the expanding audience for the muqams and the changes in the social context in which 


they were performed. Omar Ayun learned a broad repertoire of songs (naysa] so he could 
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please a wide variety of audiences, but he felt the muqams properly speaking should 
remain a distinct form reserved for properly receptive audiences. The more lively tunes 
played for less discerning audiences should not be valued equally with the contemplative 
songs. 
If there were 50 people, there might be only two or three who understood muqams, 
and the rest would be people of the world would they not? [ would play whatever 
was suitable for them, and if there were two old people who asked if I could play 
them, I would say, "Yes, please sit. I will play for you." (T 5/14, 14) 
He compares different audiences and points out that the respect for the muqams has 
declined since his youth. 
Sometimes, if I went to a toy and played a muqam, when I was starting a song they 
would say "Aka, play a bit shorter." And the bayts for them could not be the old 
ones. 

But in the past, we would just play for the older people. When we played, we 
would complete a branch and its mdrgul. Whether they listened or not, we would 
finish the whole tune. . . . 

In the past the older ones would make the young ones listen. They would say, 
"this is gold." At that time young children would listen to their parents, and when 
told to would sit and listen politely [adab bildn] without saying anything (T 5/21, 4; 
5/7, 3). 

There were sometimes conflicts over which audience members to please: 
We would play different songs for older people and for young ones. For the young 
ones we would play love songs [usSaq pddd]. But for the damollas [religious 


teachers] that would not do. They would not stay, they would not stay sitting. They 
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would only sit for the Con Nagma. ... But during the Con Nagma others would say, 

"Hey friends, do not bore us” (T 5/21, 4). 

When I was talking with both Qawul and Omar Ayun, Qawul described how the muqam 
musicians even learned to perform Tungan songs for Tungan (Chinese Muslim) 
audiences and Han tunes for the Han Chinese officials, especially during the 1930s. 
Omar Ayun agreed that performers tried to entertain people in ways that would be 
appreciated so that they could make living (T 4/30, 23). 

One way to perform muqams differently for different audiences was to vary the 
choice of which part or branch of the mugam to play. Another way was to use alternative 
forms of the muqams. Omar Ayun and Qawul Ayun discussed the ab-i &iSmd® pieces 
extensively because Turdi Ayun had apparently been recorded performing them, but the 
tapes had disappeared, leaving only the transcriptions of the texts. Turdi Ayun's ab-i 
caiSmd appear to have been a sequence of tunes selected from the Cop Nagmd of different 
muqams, but performed with different texts. At one point Omar Ayun claimed to know 
them well, just as Turdi Ayun had. He described their loss as being due to no one asking 
Turdi Ayun to perform them. He told me of some of teachers at the Art School asking if 
the ab-i cdSmd really exists, and that he had reassured them that they do. 

They said, "this Awu Camda exists we say, but we travelled around Xinjiang four or 

five times, and have not found it." 

I laughed and said, "it exists, it exists." 


"No, there is none, since Turdi Ayun did not play it, and no one knows it." 


® ‘Spring water, water of the eyes, tears’ which Omar Ayun actually pronounced awu disma. During and 
Trebinjac interpret this name to mean 'the water of the eyes’ and point out that each ghazal in it evokes a theme 
of tears (1991:30). I do not find tears significantly more common as a topic in these verses. Like eyes and roses 
they are common in these poems, but they are common images in much of this poetry. 
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I said, "I will play it one day, I will play Awu Casmd." 

"No, it has been thirty or forty years and we have not been able to find it 
anywhere.” 

But the president of the school himself, Ghazi Amat, laughed and said, "Since no 
one asked Omar Ayun or Turdi Ayun, they did not play it. They can play it. Omar 
Ayun learned the Awu Casmd that Turdi Ayun played." 

And Ghazi Amat could play it on the rewap. He was very good (T 5/28, 7). 

But Omar Ayun was apparently not sure of how to play them, and was working on editing 
them, but had not finished yet. 
In my opinion, for each muqam there should be an Awu Gdismd. It is one of the 
branches. 

There should be one, since there is the name. 

A performer named Qasim Ayun Ustam made them into a branch. After the tdzd 
and the nusya the Awu cdismd should follow. That's how he did it. But that is not 
how we do it (T 4/30, 5-8; 5/7. 10). 

The muqam system depended on the ab-i c&ismd to be complete. Omar Ayun made 
cosmological analogies to explain the Twelve Muqams and the ab-i cdsmd. 
The twelve muqams are like the twelve stars that come out, the very big stars. The 
padishahs of the twelve brightest stars are the Twelve Muqams. Twelve springs 
[bulaq] or caismd, they say. In Persian and Arabic, human eyes are called dismd. 
This muqam called Awu ddsmd is the summary [yulasi] of the mugams (T 5/28, 4). 
Both he and Qawul Ayun were interested in this project of reconstructing the ab-i cismd, 
and speculated about them at some length when I talked to them together. 


Another extension or alternate form of the muqams were the pieces known as 
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Sahzadé ['prince’] which were more lively and higher pitched versions of mugam be3i, 
shorter (four to eight couplets instead of twelve to twenty), and oriented towards youth in 
Qawul Ayun's description (T 4/17, 1). 

Omar Ayun said of them, "The Sahzadd is considered the most beautiful words, the 
higher pitch, beautiful, and high quality lyrics [zil Giraylik stipatlik digan gap)" (T 5/7, 
10). 

When we discussed the present canonical versions of the muqams and how he had 
taught them, Omar Ayun again described these alternate versions. 

I taught Sigah and Iraq, but they [the canonizing scholars and musicians] did not 

accept how I played them. 

And then there is Awu cismd, which those performers did not know and did not 
sing. 

And the Sahzadd Rak I learned when I went someplace in 1936, and learned from 
one or two old men [boway] who spread it {ilan qil-]. They [the canonizers] asked me 
what it was, and I said it is in Kashghar, but not other places. [ learned it and played 
it. 

People did not know it, and did not play it in other places besides Kashghar (T 
5/21, 6-7). 

Turdi Ayun performed Sahzadd versions of the mugdddimd in Rak, U88aq, and MuSavrik 
muqams, while Omar Ayun only played a Sahzadé version of Rak muqam.’ This was 
one reason he counted thirteen or fourteen muqams, not twelve. He explained, "There are 


thirteen muqams all together, the Cop Nagma. The muqams, the Con Nagma, jula, 


’ Omar called the muqam Rag, which he said meant ‘gold,’ while Rak he said was a mispronunciation, and 
actually meant ‘cancer.’ Likewise, he did not accept the pronunciation Cargah, but called it Cigah (T 5/7, 9). I 
have not tried to preserve his pronunciation in translating his comments, but use the spellings of written Uyghur. 
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sdnam, kicik sdliqa, cog sdliqa, all have songs. And with the Sahzadd Rak there are 
thirteen.” 

I asked him, "Is Sahzadd one muqam, or one type of muqam?" 

He told me, "It is similar to this Rak muqam in some [piSki] places, and different in 
some places. In the muqdddimd, the beginning is the same but the end is different" (T 
5/28, 8). 

One of Omar Ayun's greatest concerns was to sustain the tradition of performing for 
small groups. Only here could a performer bring together music and song texts that 
would evoke emotion and understanding from the audience. In Omar's terms. this would 
make the songs ripe, complete, tasty, and sweet, and could not be done without 
cultivating feeling in performers, avoiding large groups of listeners or musicians, and 
selecting the pieces so that they would hold the attention of the audience. Sound and 
feeling arise from fully developing the notes and deep listening. While things could be 
made livelier and shorter for young people with brief attention spans and little feeling for 
the music, the ideal was to play for older people who could sink into the music and listen 
all night. 

In discussing what had been changed in the present canon, I asked, "So the Cabbiyat, 
Cargah, U&8aq, Ozhal, Panjigah are all basically correct?" 

He said, "Yes, they are correct.” 

"But the text have been changed a little?” I continued. 

"Yes the text has changed a bit. A little. Either they took out one word from this one, 
or they shortened that one. 

Basically the same, except for being played in front of several thousand people. It 


should be only 4 or 5 people listening. If it is more their attention cannot be held. If they 
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are old, they will sit all night and appreciate the slow places. The young ones drink 
alcohol and listen to a tape recorder. It is not polite [addplik]" (T 5/21, 9). 

Elsewhere, Omar Ayun gave the slightly different list of the Rak, Cabbiyat, Ussaq, 
MuSavrak, and Panjigah muqams as the ones that had not been changed from the 
Kashghar versions that he and Turdi Ayun had performed. He said he had taught students 
Rak, Cabbiyat, Cargah, MuSavrak, Panjigah, and US8aq. Ozhal. Nava and Sigah were 
taught elsewhere, and along with Bayat, Ajam and Iraq, they had all been changed 
replacing many of the songs with local versions from other parts of Xinjiang, particularly 
with pieces from the Ili Muqams. But he pointed to a few changes as well in the ones 
that he had taught, especially Cargah which he said had been the most important one 
among the twelve muqams. He told me that Panjigah now was performed the way Abliz 


Shakir performed it, but it was still correct (T 5/21, 9). 


THE AESTHETICS OF MUQAM SOUND 

According to Omar Ayun, a small audience better appreciates music that the muqam 
performer chooses to play. The sound is easier to hear. In a large stage performance 
when they use a chorus and many musicians the words and music become unclear. 

As Omar Ayun put it, "If only two people play at once it is clear. If there are ten 
people like they have now, they cannot be understood, the music [saz] is confused. One 
or two people, one performing the music, and one performing the song. That is clear and 
good” (T 5/21, 4-5). 

The older instruments, tambur, dutar, qalun, were quieter, more subtle, while those 
that had been "modernized" and were newly included in the muqam ensembles--the 


gejak, rewap, surnay, ndy--Omar felt were too loud and coarse [yirik]. These coarser 
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instruments were not appreciated as much in urban music. Omir said, "Before Liberation 
we did not play the nay except in the countryside” (T 5/7, 3). 

For Omar Ayun and most muqaméis a good performance should create a mugluq 
sound, a sound that expresses a pensive sorrow or melancholia, and evokes a 
corresponding response in the listener. After a discussion in which Omar Ayun pointed 
out that the "sug will not come out" if the satar is not tuned properly for each of the 
mugams, I asked him "How do you make mug come out in the muqams?" He responded. 

[f one does not have the mug in the heart (di/], from the heart [yiirdc], the hand cannot 

make the mug come out. The mug will remain crude [gopal]. 

In the past, masters would practice for many years and then would be able to play 
in public [cog yar]. If they could not make the mug come out in the music, the people 
would not cry, it would not reach their heart. 

And it is the same in the song words. If one cannot make the words full of mua. it 
will be seen as crude. If the words fit the mug of the muqam itself, then it is very 
beautiful (T 5/7, 10). 

The essence of good muqam performance is mup. Mun arises from deep emotions, 
musical skill, long practice, and powerful words performed for a responsive and sensitive 
audience. As above with his discussion of personal repertoire and ethnic music, Omar 
suggests that a muqam¢i practices not merely to reproduce traditional musical sound and 
lyrics, but to perfect their skill in making music to which suitably attuned audiences will 


respond, and to create a repertoire of lyrics that fit the particular music that they create. 


* [ realized the difficulty of translating mug when looking for an appropriate term in the thesaurus and 
discovering that English words for sadness and melancholy are exclusively negative. Muqam performers and 
audiences do not view mug negatively, but seek it out and appreciate it. It is linked closely to the idea that life is 
in some way enriched by suffering, and Sufi ideas about appreciating God through suffering. In the last chapter 
I discussed M‘jiz’s quotation from Farabi on attaining mug. 
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The satar is a particularly flexible instrument for getting mugluq sound. It is tuned by 
tuning the eleven or thirteen sympathetic strings that run under the two main strings. 
These sympathetic strings help the player play the correct pitches for each muqam mode, 
and they enrich the sound of these pitches. Omar explained, 

If the satar is not tuned the sound is not good. Tuning is the first thing. 

The satar is not a Sejak, not a tambur, not a dutar. Those play everything the 
same. Those cannot make mug come out. 
If I do not tune the satar for each muqam dbdayr, then it will not have mug. It will 

be left without mug, so I tune it five or six ways (T 5/28, 4). 

Although he does not make the parallel explicit, Omar Ayun's description of the satar 
tuned so that the sympathetic strings respond to the note being played recalls the idea of 
mug itself as an expressive emotional sound which calls for audience response. 

I play the main strings, and the rest go uuuuu, each note's string has its own accent 

[Siva], right? I tune each note, and it responds [qiscir-] to the call and helps the note. 

The strings on this are tuned according to each note. When you press on top of 
each fret it makes a muuuu sound and calls to the string. The string makes a sound (T 
5/28, 7). 
The chromatic scales of Western music that have been adopted for institutional teaching 
and ensemble performance playing on the "improved" and "modernized" instruments do 
not offer the satar's flexibility and expressiveness. 
The new instruments such as tambur, gejak, and yuStar have one kind of tuning. They 
do not sound good. They have no sweetness [mdzdlik], no flavor [puraq], no 
beautiful (ciraylik] places. They just play the music straight. 


The way the muqams were played before, the flavor was made to come out. Each 
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muqam had its own taste that came out in its accents [Siva]. Rak is a good example of 
this. It is completely different. Parts of it use Hanzu [Han Chinese] tunes. 

Every muqam has its own characteristics. If one does not follow these 
characteristics, they all become a uniform group [uyusi]. Cabbiyat is also like that. It 
is separate. Cabbiyat is similar to Ajam in two places. 

Nava is a little like Cargah muqam. Nava is played with a few parts from Cargah. 
But Cargah is separate, has its own accents, its scale [Aziy] is different. If the scale is 
not found, it will all sound the same. {laughs} All the same. 

If someone does not know the muqams, they will play four or five all like one. 

All will become the same. But it should be listened to many times, and then it will be 


better (T 5/28, 4-5). 


OTHER VIEWS ON THE MUQAM SCALES AND MODES 

The muqam tunings are complex. Since a central issue in the modernization effort is 
the establishment of consistent modal systems for use by all performers, it would be 
worthwhile to review some of the perspectives on this topic. Qawul Ayun described his 
father only using two tunings: nalds pddd for Ozhal, Sigah, and Iraq muqams, and ocuq 
pada for Cabbiyat, Nava, U88aq, Bayat, Cargah and Ajam Muqams (I did not ask 
specifically what tunings Turdi Ayun played for the other muqams). But he pointed out 
that the tunings were personal to each muqam performer, and he acknowledged that Omar 
Ayun's tunings are distinctive (T 4/24, 6). At one point Omar Ayun said there were three 
tunings (T 5/7, 8), but more often five. He explained that Nava is tuned like USSaq except 
for two strings, while Cargah has two strings changed from U&Saq to yerim pddd or nim 


pada (both mean ‘half fret’) or carag (‘quarter’), which means an interval that includes a 
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quarter tone, such as a neutral second or third. Ozhal, MuSavrak, and Panjigah are tuned 
alike (T 5/7, 9; 5/28, 6 and 8). 

The French ethnomusicologists Sabine Trebinjac and Jean During make an effort to 
resolve the different modes, scales and intervals for the muqams that Trebinjac recorded 
during her research in Xinjiang. None are exactly the same, but they find a sequence of 
similarity linking the basic modes of Rak, Cabbiyat, Ajam, Panjigah, and Bayat. Another 
sequence links Cargah, Nava, US8aq. MuSavrak and Iraq are distinct from all the others. 
Ozhal and Sigah are similar to one another. Even though During and Trebinjac report 
seeing pictures of instruments with diatonic tunings, in contrast to Omar Ayun and other 
scholars they do not feel that the muqam scales include quarter tones, since any 
microtones they heard were not stable. "These are inflections and not degrees of a fixed 
scale as one finds in Arabic music for example. ... One can therefore consider the 
general scale of Uyghur muqams to include only intervals of whole and half steps, and 
their combinations."® 

Shir Mamiat also felt that because the quarter tones were not stable, they were not 
basic to the musical system (F 3/14/93). On the other hand, Quddus Khojamyarov felt 
strongly that muqams could only be played using the carag note, and praised Zhou Ji for 
indicating these quarter tones in his transcriptions (F 10/3/92). Qawul also argued that 
they were basic, and said that getting them from instruments other than the qalun, satar, 
and dutar is difficult (T 4/16, 3). Other muqam performers that I knew at the Art College 
also considered it important to get these notes right (F 4/12/93 and 6/5/93). 

Zhou Ji had done extensive analysis of the various songs from Turdi Ayun's versions 


as well as from the modern versions, and was developing a systematic approach to the 


° Jean During and Sabine Trebinjac. /ntroduction au Mugam Ouigour. Bloomington: RIFIAS, 1991, 22. 
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scales. But at the same time, he acknowledged that the fact that certain notes shifted 
depending on musical context made many of the intervals ambiguous. 

He compared this to the Uyghur rhythms that he felt were intentionally ambiguous as 
well, since they would often start a rhythmic piece one beat before the measure started, or 
break up a measure into two distinct times, as discussed in the introduction. Zhou Ji 
disagreed with During and Trebinjac and Shir Mamiat, since he considered the moving 
notes and ambiguous rhythms a key expressive technique in muqam performance. 

Nonetheless, Zhou Ji felt each muqam and muqam song could be described as having 
a characteristic mode, although it might change during the course of a song. He tried to 
reduce the basic modes to the very similar US8aq, Cargah, and Nava scales, which were 
related as tonic, dominant and subdominant of eachother, and all contained a neutral 
third. He felt the Nava could be seen as establishing the basic tetrad of notes with 
intervals expressed in cents as 250 150 100 or 100 250 [50 to derive the other two basic 
sequences (F 3/16 and 3/18/93). The intervals of the octave would thus be: 

Nava: 250 150 100 250 150 100 200 

UsSaq: 100 250 150 100 250 150 200 

Cargah!: 100250 150 100 200 250 150 or 

Cargah2: 100250 150 200 100 250 150 

He then derived the other muqams from these basic sequences. For instance, the Ajam 
mugqam scale he analyzed as the USSaq scale with a shift in the upper tetrad, giving the 
following intervals. 

Ajam: 100 250 150 100 200 250 150 

Breaking down the scales into these basic groups of four notes, Zhou Ji also felt he could 


show the relationship between the pentatonic, hexatonic, and heptatonic muqams, and 
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readily explain changes from one to the other. 

He also found that other muqams often modulated into these basic modes during a 
song. For instance, Musavrak Muqam began in its own characteristic mode, but then 
moved through Us8aq, Cargah, and Nava modes before returning to MuSavrak. But 
reducing the differences between players to Zhou Ji's system was difficult. He admitted 
that he was describing the tunings as they existed in the modernized repertoire, and that 
Turdi Ayun's was actually rather different. 

Clearly, traditional muqam performers had a wide tolerance of different tunings. The 
tunings that Omar Ayun used were the ones that he felt sounded best for each muqam. 
His concern with sound quality was foremost, and he learned or created the tunings that 
were optimum for the sound that he wanted. As we shall see below, the tunings of the 
muqams were related to the scales or modes [kziy] that could change in the middle of a 
song. 

Omar Ayun described other skills that had to be developed to perform a muqam 
properly. 

Then knowing correctly where to fret for each note. There are four fingers right? The 

ayun must know where to put the four fingers on the fifteen frets. That is good. 

So, the tuning is first, the frets [besis] are second, the method for holding the bow 
[kamal] is third, it is very important. If you flail around like this it will not do. It 
must be slow and steady. 

The tune is a river [ddrya], a large stream [tistag]. Like water it should be made 
to flow some places slowly and some places fast. Some places we go quickly, some 
places slowly slowly slowly slowly [togtap togtap toqtap toqtap] (T 5/28, 4). 


Omar Ayun felt that slow and controlled sound was key to good performance on the satar. 
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He criticized the modernized songs that were shortened and played faster. Although he 
felt that his apprentice Osman was one of the best singers of muqams, he still criticized 
his performances. 

When I played a tape of Osman's singing, Omar said, "It is alright, but should be 
slower, more stretched out." 

He gestured to show how it should be stretched out, and then sang quickly as on the 
tape and then more slowly to show the difference. "It should be slower, more steady 
[iytiyam]." 

He demonstrated the two ways of singing again. "Like that, that is steady. [ytiyam 
means stable [muqim], pretty. I taught them that, but they do not play it the same" (T 
5/21, 10). 

He discussed the parts left out of the version of Cabbiyat Muqam performed by 
Osman, suggesting he either forgot them or they were too difficult for him, and then came 
back to the issue of the faster singing. He sings the same passage in short notes and then 
more drawn out ones, and asked if there was a difference. 

Then he explained, "Calling it iytivam means that the notes are brought together, 
connected." He gestured with his hands to show how the notes should slide one into the 
other. "If one sings like that it is good, it is fully long. If it is not stretched out, it will not 
do" (T 5/21, 11). 

He expanded on the problems of not connecting the notes when talking about the 
choral performance of other parts of the muqam. 

"They do not perform it as they learned it. One or two learned it and the rest just 
follow them. It is chopped up. The words are not stretched out. Made into little bits" (T 


5/21, 10). He made a cutting motion with his hand. 
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The smoothness and steadiness of the sequence of notes in a muqam song was similar 
to the smooth changes [6zgiris] in rhythm [udar] and mode [hii] that sometimes occurred 
during a tune or branch. Omar Ayun seems to have felt that these were correct and basic 
to the structure of certain tunes more than did Qawul Ayun. In a conversation including 
both of them Qawul explained some of these complex changes. 

They discussed which muqams have mode changes and which do not, and then 
commented on the rhythmic changes. Qawul did most of the talking and Omar Ayun 
apparently agreed with what he said. 

Qawul said, "There are mode changes, in Panjigah, in Mushavrak. In Ozhal there are 
more." 

Omar agreed "So it seems." 

Qawul continued, "In singing the Ozhal rdzd, three couplets in Ozhal’s mode, its own 
mode, but then on the fourth couplet the mode changes. We change it and sing six 
couplets. Then the seventh couplet is another one, and it changes again." 

"Right." 

"But in Nava it is not so. We begin Nava in one mode, and to the end of the Masrap, 
it does not change.” 

Omar pointed out, "Cigah is like that, in one mode." 

Qawul answered, stressing his differing pronunciation of the name. "Yes, Cargah is 
like that. It goes completely in one mode. But in other muqams, halfway through the 
tdzd, the mode changes.” 

Qawul then moved on to discuss the rhythms. “And there are places that the rhythm 
changes as well. For instance, in the second nusya of Panjigah: taq-tagap-dum dum dum- 


taq-taq taq-taqap-dum dum dum-taq-taq. One rhythm goes like that. But then that song 
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changes to this: tag-taqap-qap-taq ketaq taq taq-taq-qa qag ketaq taq." 

Qawul felt this was a problem. “T think these changes should not have been like that 
originally." 

Omar agreed, "It should not have been.” 

Qawul went on, "It should not have been, because in some Muqams now it is not like 
that. In USSaq we do not find instances. The mode in USSaq does not change. 

"It does not change." 

"And in Nava it does not change.” 

"Why would the changes come in?" 

"In Cargah it does not change.” 

Omar continued the analysis, "And Cabbiyat does not change." 

Qawul repeated, "And in Cabbiyat it does not change. 

But this, in Rak, if we take the jula and sdndm of Rak, the mode changes" (T 4/30, 9). 

Later Qawul Ayun also mentioned the case of one tdzd that has sixteen changes of 
rhythm, although it is more common for a tdzd to have only seven or nine (T 4/30. 27). 

While Qawul is concerned that the numerous changes may be distortions of the 
original forms, Omar Ayun later told me that the problem was not the changes, but 
whether they were smoothly integrated into the song. 

I asked Omar about the texts that should be used in the 1dzd, jula and sdndm, and he 
began to discuss the changes in these songs. "For those songs one should use bdyts one 
has put in place oneself. We say tdkit, séndm, sdliga. These all have changes. After one 
change there is another." 

I asked, "What changes?" 


He replied, “The tune [ahag] changes. Inside the piece we call tdzd, the tune goes 
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through several changes. In those that are raw the changes can be counted.” 

He contrasted these abrupt transitions with those in the USSaq tdzd. "In the course of 
the USSaq tdzd the places that change cannot be counted. Little by little it keeps 
changing. They are linked together [tiigiSlik], making more than ten changes, right? All 
one tune (T 5/14, 13). 

While a well-constructed muqam song can change rhythm and tune without being too 
noticeable, Omar Ayun is concerned that there are too many changes now that the 
muqams are being edited into longer forms that include the dastan and mérap. 

He told me, "If you say to make those changes, doing them will take more than a day. 
It will take a whole month if there are so many changes, so many strands [qi/] in all the 
mugqams. In my opinion fewer changes in the tunes would be better. Didn't Qawul Ayun 
say the other day: ‘If we increase the changes, there will end up being several million.'? 

I asked him, "If originally you play a tune in one place, like in the baSlini§, can you 
make a change to another place, like to the séndm?" 

"Yes, that change would be okay,” he replied. 

"The same bdyt would be okay?" 

"Oh, as far as a bdyt is concerned, a bdyt whether eight couplets or ten couplets, 
several changes in a bdyt are okay. In jula there is a change, in sdndm there is a change, 
in the cog sdliqd there is a change. There are these sorts of changes" (T 5/14, 13). 

In order that the changes from one tune to another within a muqam not confuse the 
audience, Omar Ayun felt that the muqams should be explained during performance. He 
objected to the radio station broadcasting the taped muqams without announcing the 
names of the branches. He said that he tells the names of the parts when he performs so 


that people understand when the tune changes from one song to another. 
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Omar Ayun clearly sees the changes as an important part of the muqams, but a 
muqam song was properly ripe only when the changes within a tune were imperceptible 
to the audience. Like the tunings they are one of the subtleties that must be refined 
through long practice to make the songs sound good. 

On the other hand, Qawul Ayun finds that they make the muqams more complex, and 
suggest distortion or loss of the original forms. While Omar Ayun sounded like he 
agreed with Qawul, his later description makes it clear that he does not see them as a 
problem. 

Nonetheless, the issue remains complex because the changes can involve the rhythms, 
modes and texts of songs, and without more detailed examples it is difficult to be specific 
about Omar and Qawul's aesthetic ideas in this regard. The modernizers seem to have 
tried to reduce the changes in mode and rhythm just as they eliminated the texts pieced 
together from multiple ghazals. They seem to feel that a canonical form should be 
consistent and complete, and a ghazal, rhythm or mode be fully developed before 


changing to another. Constantly changing forms challenge the ideal of a fixed canon. 


ONLY RABBIT MEAT REMAINS 

Omar Ayun had a clear and critical understanding of the political forces at work in the 
process of institutionalizing the Twelve Mugqams. He saw his conversations with me as 
one way to remedy his powerlessness against the people who had taken over his tradition. 
He took many opportunities to validate his own knowledge and authority as an expert 
muqam performer, and to describe the ways people with institutional power had taken 
advantage of his skills while ignoring his opinions. 


One indication Omar often mentioned as proof of his rejection by the establishment 
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was the fact that most of his children had not been able to find jobs in government or 
state-run offices, and that he was forced to support them on his meager pension of around 
200 yuan per month (20-30 US dollars). In contrast, most of the other musicians with 
whom I talked described their success in terms of the good jobs their children had around 
the city. These performers and teachers were professionals who helped reinforce state 
ideology, and it was expected that the state should reward such service by helping their 
families. Omar Ayun's outspoken resistance to state ideology earned him little help from 
bureaucrats. 

Throughout our discussions, Omar Ayun emphasized that his broad knowledge was 
far more extensive than that of the many scholars and politicians who were making 
decisions about how to manage the modern muqams. He strongly criticized the 
hierarchical organization of cultural knowledge that dominated in Uriimchi, and 
understood traditional learning to be more valuable than scholarly research. 

Apprenticeship and long-term development of traditional mastery was common in 
many aspects of Uyghur skills and crafts. The primary authorities on a particular art or 
performance tradition were the craftspeople and performers themselves, while audiences, 
patrons, and religious authorities could have input but not control. Even in Uriimchi 
while I was there I met many twelve and fourteen year-old boys doing apprenticeships in 
skills such as goldsmithing because, given the high rate of unemployment, their parents 
did not see school as a way to learn a useful trade. 

Omar Ayun did not doubt his own authority and skills, but after encountering the new 
cultural institutions in which trained experts and politicians could intervene in his muqam 
tradition, he learned some of their methods and discourses in order to legitimate his 


knowledge of the muqams. 
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He used the term "research" (tdtqiqat) when discussing his broad knowledge of the 
muqams. He criticized as dabblers the many scholars who put too little time into 
understanding the muqams. "For thirty years, not one or two, | carried on that research, 
not staying in the village but going hundreds of places. And going everywhere I learned 
all of Xinjiang's songs. Those that others have changed I myself know. I learned all the 
songs of Kashghar" (T 5/21, 2). 

Nonetheless, he recognized the value of written and electronic records of tradition. 
He had dealt with many people doing such research and recordings and felt he had not 
been properly treated by them: he frequently told me that he had made a recording at a 
radio station in [li but they had never paid him as promised. 

However, he was still willing to give me the benefit of the doubt as a researcher 
because he knew there could be benefits. He told me "Someone like you, doing research 
is good. And such people have come. And I did such work myself. I both collected and 
performed” (T 5/7, 4). 

As we have seen above, Omar occasionally pointed to his illiteracy as a handicap. 
But he also knew that those who could read could not really play music properly since 
they tended to use written notes and texts as a crutch. Above he compared this to the 
blind Qur’an reciters who preserved the text because although scribes eventually wroie it 
down, they could not memorize the revealed words. 

Writing was important for recording poetry and preserving the results of good 
research. Writing was part of the division of labor that made it possible to perform a 
tradition well and transmit it widely. 

This is important, this research you are doing. The muqams are something for the 


whole world. 
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When God made man--animals, the heavens and the earth, and finally man--at that 
time there was nothing. No place, even America, did people know their mother 
tongue. No one had anything to say. All of us, as a group [dfrdt], got our words from 
Adam. 

Later we composed our own songs. It made a difference if they were good or bad. 
The good ones were spread around, repeated [kdpdytip], made more beautiful and 
written down. 

If you do not write it in books how will it last for some 500 or 400 years. It all 
has to be written. Then it will not vanish. That which poets write now, in five or ten 
years it is gone. Swept away [tazip kdrtidu] (T 5/14, 7). 

But written records and media were also a threat since they could replace knowledge of 
how to perform a tradition. Omar Ayun hoped that he would be able to work with me for 
a longer time, and thus be able to talk about and demonstrate his tradition in more detail. 

When researchers and reporters came to ask questions about his songs and music and 
tunings Omar Ayun often felt used (T 5/21, 2). He felt as if when they came asking for 
his help, taking notes, and then leaving after a single afternoon, they would never really 
know much about his art. They would have only his words. He felt he was being 
replaced by a testament [vadsdrdr] while he was still alive. 

He described to me how he felt about these researchers, "I have lived here in person 
for many years, but they will just tell about how I did this and how I did that, just as if 
when there is no more meat to sell, they sell lungs. Like saying 'Oh madam, this meat is 
very good,’ when there is nothing but rabbit left. That is how that sort of talk feels in my 
heart" (T 5/21, 12). 


Many of Omar Ayun’s stories reflected his resentment at being mistreated by the 
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officials, scholars, and modern musicians who had taken over his tradition but had asked 
for his input into their work. He felt that his improvements and replacements for Turdi 
Axun's repertoire had been ignored. The recordings that he had made in Ili had 
apparently disappeared, so people did not use his additions (T 4/30, 13). 

Omar Ayun agreed with modern scholars that the songs should be made complete and 
integrated into an orderly whole. Each one of the twelve or thirteen or fourteen muqams 
should have all the branches. Ideally, there would be thirty branches to each muqam, so 
that the total would be three hundred and sixty for the Twelve Muqams. Turdi Ayun had 
performed three hundred and forty or so, and Omar Ayun had provided the missing ones, 
as well as extending some of the existing ones. But instead the editors had chosen to 
select Muqams from other regional traditions, especially from Ili, and rejected using 
exclusively songs of Kashghar origin for the complete Twelve Muqams. According to 
Omar Ayun the regional variants should not be mixed with the muqams of Kashghar: 
they are said to be the same since they are Uyghur, but it is the language that is the same, 
while the tunes are different. "Toqsun, Turpan, Khotan, Yarkand, all are different. Only 
Kashghar is the pure, central and stable form" (T 4/30, 2-3). 

Omar Ayun was shocked when in 1991 Chairman Témiir Dawamat announced after a 
performance in [li (Ghulja) that they had finished the muqams. 

The new chairman, Témiir, announced in 1991, "We will spread the Uyghur people's 

muqams to the world. The muqams, the Twelve Muqams are complete. I cannot say 

that I did this by myself. In our time, in 1991, we completed them, our comrades 
completed them well. So I decided to have a great majlis in Xotén next year." 
Tsk-tsk. He did wrong. He did not ask me, "Master, you are a muqam¢i, what is 


your opinion, is this finished or not?" 
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These young people did not understand the muqams they edited. Because they 
did not understand, when they made it public, I sent an opinion to Beijing. 

I wrote, "Our Chairman has announced these Twelve Muqams are complete. But 
they are still incomplete. He did not ask the people who can complete them. Even 
though he does not understand the muqams, he told the common people [téwandiki] 
that these are complete, and they believe him. But what they have been introduced to 
is not the proper muqams. The muqams have a long history. They are something that 
belong to the people of the whole world." 

That is what I wrote to Beijing (T 5/14, 4). 

One important point of contention is how the muqams should be finished. Omar Ayun 
offered to fill in the gaps and complete the muqams, and told me that Saypidin Aziz told 
the editors that they should rely on Omar Ayun's songs. This happened several times. 
The most recent was when the former Chairman, who lives in Beijing, came to Xinjiang 
after Omar Ayun sent the letter he mentions above. Omar Ayun reports the 
announcement Saypidin made to a large gathering at the time: 

Saypidin said, "This man has gotten old. He has lived a long time. We need to 

quickly write down the notes to the missing songs. You were not able to write it 

down before.” 

"Make the texts appropriate. The texts he sings are many. Put in appropriate song 
texts from those suitable for the times. Not those purely about love. Singing only 
‘your beautiful brows, your beautiful eyes,’ would be a little unripe [dirii5]. Happy 
texts that are only for enjoyment will not do." 


He gave that order (T 5/14, 6). 
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Clearly Saypidin had persuaded Omar Ayun that he appreciated his muqam tradition. It 
is hard to imagine how he could make this announcement and then allow Omar Ayun's 
muqams to continue to be so neglected. Perhaps Sdypidin had to acquiesce to the 
authority of others or to political considerations in the editing process, while still 
advocating the preservation of Omar's muqams until political conditions allowed state 
sponsorship of religious art. 

Omar Ayun criticized the scholars who had come to ask him questions and to record 
his performances but did not have the capacity to finish writing adequate studies. And he 
thought that people paid too little attention to the studies that have been written (T 5/21, 
15). He thought that the lack of international recognition for the work that has been done 
is a problem. "There was someone who worked alone for thirty years and published a 
book on the Muqams. After this book came out, there was no international appreciation 
[hormatlik]. That is not good" (T 5/21, 2). 

He criticized inadequate performers, such as students of his who can play well, but 
never learned the tunings, so he always had to tune the satar for them. Others could only 
read notes and had not learned the muqams by ear. He reserved even harsher criticism for 
well-known performers who did not respect his tradition, or play the muqams on the 
tambur, the characteristic instrument for Ili muqams. 

I asked him, “Which muqams are still incomplete? Are Bayat and Sigah still 
incomplete?” 

Omir replied, 

The sequence (gil, 'thread'] of Sigah is different from mine, it is from Ghulja [Ili]. 

When I taught mine, they did not study it. 


The Nava muqdddimd is different from mine. The whole thing has been taught 
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differently. It is an Ili muqam. The muqams from Kashghar, those of Turdi Ayun 
and myself, are Cabbiyat one, US3aq two, Rak three, MuSavrak four. Panjigah five, 
Ozhal six. But they also changed Ozhal, changed the beginning. 

The four or five missing muqams they went around looking for. Sniffing. One of 
the ones sniffing was Husdynjan Jami. Have you seen him? He is from Ghulja. And 
since he is from Ghulja he accepts none of our muqams. Does not listen. Whatever I 


said, he was shamelessly against it. (T 5/21, 11) 


Omar Ayun went on to tell of embarassing Husdynjan Jami by challenging him to play 
some muqam songs. He parodied the sound of Husdynjan's tambur. "Tatug dédun dedan 
dedun, hiyit hiit. [t should not be like that. And that is how he sings. And that is how all 
the remaining muqams have been changed. That is not how I play them. I do them as 


they were originally” (T 5/21, 12). 


CONCLUSION 

Omar Ayun has strong feelings about the muqams and how they should be performed, 
and is not willing to acquiesce to changes that he does not accept. He values the 
traditional musical sound and spiritual lyrics, and is confident that his mastery of the 
tradition gives him the authority to criticize those who introduce innovations and 
modifications that fundamentally alter the muqams. 

Omar was particularly unhappy with the muqams from Ili that were being used to fill 
gaps in the Kashghar tradition. No one [ talked to explicitly described the political 
concern with making the muqams a collective musical tradition or shared cultural symbol 


around which the Uyghurs could unite, but it seems obvious that this was one important 
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consideration in revising the muqams. The editors feel justified in using the Ili muqams 
recorded from Rozi Tambur and other performers in the 1950s to fill in the gaps in Turdi 
Ayun's repertoire since there are historical narratives that explain that these performers 
learned their muqams in the artistic lineage of muqam performers KaruSan Ayunum (also 
known as Muhaémmiat Molla) and Molla Gayit who took the muqams from Kashghar to Ili 
around 1870. Editors such as Qawul Ayun argued that these are the "same" muqams that 
were in Kashghar, even though the Ili performers did not play the Con Nagma. The 
editors treated the Ili versions of the dastan and maSrap songs as original to the muqam 
tradition, although Turdi Ayun forgot some or left them out.!° 

The many differences between the Kashghar and I]i traditions have been glossed over 
by those who have been intent on creating a single Twelve Muqam tradition, but Shir 
Mamiat described to me an indigenous Ili suite of songs or yiriis that he felt deserved 
more attention. Local [li music and song resources are rich, and there are many records 
of them such as the transcriptions of the tunes already done by Pantusov in 1881-82, so it 
is likely that interest in a locally created tradition will increase.!' 

Since the muqams are essentially local traditions, they are potentially divisive as they 
are stitched together into a ethnic-national whole. Individual masters such as Omar Ayun 
feel strongly about the integrity of their own tradition. Omar does not accept the 


redefinition of tradition through committee and negotiation. He knows his tradition, and 


'° Amatjan Aymidi, 1992: 121-25. BA1970: 9-10. Qawul Ayun said that Turdi Ayun had learned his dastan 
songs from Maméat Mulla of Yarkand and Juma Ayun, who were dastan¢éi. He described Mamat Mulla taking the 
dastans to Ili, but not teaching the Con Nagmé there (T 4/16/93). It is not clear if Karugan Ayunum is the same 
as Mamat Mulla. An undated photograph of Karusan Ayunum shows him playing a gejak. Uygur on ikki 
muqami hdqqidd, 1992, front plates. 


'' Nikolai Pantusov, Taranchinskaia pesny. St. Petersburg, 1890. Batur Arshidinov (BA1987:1 1-12) lists the 
twelve songs of the Ili yarislastiriilgan ydlq nayiliri (‘connected folk songs’): Ostan naygisi; Gilamyan; Oma 


naysisi; Koéa naySisi; Kicik yanlaylun; Dardin yaman; Ah yaray; Hay-hdy nadan; GOl qisqan menin yarim; Va, 
dariya; Orgiilay; Ki¢ik ldylun. He cites this list from the journal Sinjag san ‘iti (koSumé& san), 1982, #1, p. 148. 
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is willing to have it become the collective Uyghur tradition, because his are the muqams 
of Kashghar where they were preserved and developed best. 

Most people who knew about the mixing of Kashghar tradition with songs from 
elsewhere seemed to feel that this restored the muqams to their original integrity. Qawul 
described the work of collecting widely and sifting through local muqams and other 
songs to find those that fit the missing spaces. They sought tunes that matched the modes 
and rhythms of the muqam songs they needed to replace, and thus he felt that their work 
was as close as one could get to retrieving the tunes that had been forgotten or lost. 

But there was an underlying competition between Kashghar and Ili as two important 
centers of Uyghur culture. Pride in local traditional music was an important motivation 
in scholarship and performance, and many musicians learned on instruments that were 
characteristic of their region, such as the rewap in Kashghar and the tambur in Ili. The 
animosity between Omar Ayun and Hiisaynjan Jami seems to have arisen from artistic 
differences related to the muqam traditions they knew best. 

Shir Mémat's promotion of the indigenous music traditions of his native Ili region is 
similar to the work of many scholars on the traditional music and especially muqams 
from their native regions. The publications on Dolan Muqams, Qumul Muqams and 
other local traditions mentioned in the first chapter are by scholars from those regions and 
show their interest in preserving and promoting these local forms. One musician from Ili 
described the Kashghar songs as simpler, those from Ili as more complex. Nonetheless, 
local pride was not the only motivation, and for many musicians and scholars it was not 
very important. Many musicians at the Art College, including Hiistyn Kerim, Jamila 
Qadir and Shir Mamat, were proud of their conservatory training and their ability to 


perform multiple local traditions. 
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Uriimchi was a cosmopolitan center without a strong local Uyghur tradition. 
Although it was closest to the Uyghur city of Turpan, Turpan did not have the same large 
population as the Kashghar-Yarkand-Khotan region of Southern Xinjiang, or the [li 
region of Northern Xinjiang. So Uriimchi served as a neutral territory for creating a pan- 
regional tradition and teaching performers to appreciate and play the music of several 
regions. 

I have dedicated an entire chapter to Omar Ayun because he is a central figure in the 
muqam tradition, and because he was willing to explain in great detail his ideas about 
tradition. [ compare him to Mahmiid al-Kashghari because they face similar historical 
predicaments. Omir is trying to defend his tradition against those who would modernize 
it by taking it from his control and establishing a single standard form. Kashghari was 
trying to defend traditional Turkic culture and language against new cultural values that 
accompanied conversion to Islam. Both are trying to protect their traditional culture 
against synthesis and mixing. Both face the problem of needing to make their arguments 
in the enduring medium of writing although what they describe are dynamic traditions. 
Omar Ayun is explicit in describing how the muqam tradition changes, but Kashghari 
avoided dealing with linguistic and cultural creativity, although his examples show it. 
Both explain in great detail how knowing a pure, enduring tradition sustains cultural 
expression within that tradition. 

Kashghari's dictionary records an unsuccessful effort to define and isolate traditional 
Turkic verbal culture within international Islamic culture. Omar Ayun's efforts to make 
known his ideas, music, recordings and compositions seem threatened with failure within 
cultural ideologies that come with the creation of pan-regional Uyghur identity and 


formal, classical culture within the Chinese state and the international arena. 
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There are differences between them as well. Where Kashghari championed rural 
Turkic culture against the Iranian influences in the cities, Omar Ayun champions the 
Islamic culture of Kashghar against the popular and local traditions outside this urban 
center, and against the modern secularism promoted by the government. Kashghari 
resents the uninvited cultural influences that come with conversion to Islam, while Omar 
Ayun resents modernity's deflection of spiritual commitments from transcendent religion 
to mundane cultural practices. 

Although I could not collaborate with Omar Ayun to the extent that he had hoped, I 
hope I am not just selling lungs and rabbit meat. I have done my best to show that his 
version of the history of Uyghur culture and the muqams in particular is as rich and 
important as the works of any of the writers that I have discussed. In fact, in his detailed 
experiential knowledge, he knows more about the muqams than anyone I talked to or 
read. A big picture of mugam history stretching over more than a thousand years may 
capture the imagination of those who want to establish the importance of the Uyghur 
muqams, but it is only a thin web of history compared to Omar Ayun's rich experience. 

As Farabi describes, it is better to understand the music through discussions with 
expert performers than through theoretical treatises. And as Omar Ayun himself pointed 
out, even if historical texts describe Amannis4 Khan and Qidir Khan and cite their poetry, 
none of their songs have survived in the muqam tradition. Literary and scholarly 
tradition tends to depend on other written works for authoritative facts and theories. 
Because Omar Ayun mastered and works within another science, he can critique the 


weakness of understanding that comes from reliance on writing and recording alone. 
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Chapter Eight 


MUQAM SONGS IN PERFORMANCE 


INTRODUCTION 

The published collections of texts from the Kashghar and Ili versions of the muqams 
consist of nearly eight hundred pages from presses in Xinjiang and Kazakstan.' In 
addition to the Ili and Kashghar versions, I found published texts and discussions of 
muqams from Kucha, Qarghiliq, Korla, Qumul, Tokhsun, Turpan, and the Dolan ethnic 
group who live in Markit, adding more than a thousand more pages of texts.> Omar Ayun 
is correct when he characterizes these local traditions as more popularly oriented in 
language and music. As discussed in the first chapter, Saypidin Aziz and others 
identified the more elaborate and distinctive Kashghar and Yarkand muqams as kilassik 
Uyghur music. They thought of the muqams of Omar Ayun and Turdi Ayun as the 
foundations for a complex Uyghur tradition that would represent Uyghur cultural 
excellence. 


In addition to the printed collections I use here, I was also able to get copies of three 


' These include Batur Arshidinov’s two editions: On ikki muqam (tekistliri) (Almuta: Zhazushy, 1970) of the 
Kashghar muqams from Turdi Ayun and On ikki muqam (Almuta: Zhazushy, 1987), of the [li version of the 
muqams. Qurban Barat's version of Turdi Ayun's repertoire is /2 Muqam Tekistliri (Urtimchi: Sinjan YaSlar- 
dsmirlar ndsriyati, 1986). {n referring to these texts I use the abbreviations BA1970, BA1987 and QB1986, 
respectively. 


? [ cited all of these in my introduction. See Mahammiat Aziz, Dolan Toqquz Muqami. Eli Isma’i!, Qumul 


nazmiliri. Inayitilla, Uygur ussullirining tariziy érndkliri, pp. 41-243. Uygur yalq sandamliri includes texts and 
music for the Sandm dance songs from the areas above, as well as the towns of Artush, Aqsu, Aral, and Aqyar. 
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different unpublished compilations of texts developed in institutional settings during the 
editing of the official canon of muqam songs. These texts are oliographed manuscripts 
and typescripts that were circulated in Urimchi for teaching and performance purposes 
between 1981 and 1991. They were edited and oliographed at the Muqam Research 
Office (MRO, Mugam Tatqiqat Isyanisi), the Xinjiang Mugam Ensemble (ME, Sinjap 
Muqam Ansambili), and the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region Opera Troupe Muqam 
Group (MG, Sinjag Uygur Aptonom Rayonluq Opira Omigi Muqam Guruppisi). Except 
for the 1982 US8aq Muqam from the MRO, which was signed by Omar Imin, all of these 
edited texts are identified only by the offices that published them. But all of the MRO 
editions are in the same hand, so probably should be attributed to Omar Imin. Most of 
these MRO texts indicate the sources for added songs, and include some references to a 
large unpublished collection of texts, probably compiled from fieldwork. 

Still another set of texts, based on the Ili tradition, was disseminated during the 1960s 
and two people allowed me to copy their differing manuscript notebooks of those texts. 
(I refer to these as Qms and Hms followed by the folio number.) 

In this and the following chapter I focus on the Kashghar tradition, and compare 
Omar Ayun's performances with the published texts from Turdi Ayun (BA1970, 
QB1986). But I mention points of similarity and difference of their songs with the Ili 
repertoire edited and published by Batur Arshidinov in 1987, the manuscript texts from 
the 1960s, and the institutionalized canon that is being created and disseminated by the 
organizations mentioned above. And finally, I compare the performed versions of the 
texts with published editions of the same poems. Although this is complex, I believe that 
the results give a valuable understanding of how Turdi Ayun and Omar Ayun learned, 


created and performed their songs, and how the songs were subsequently edited. 
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Above all, this chapter reveals how oral performers work with "literary" texts. I show 
that despite efforts at canonizing muqam music and texts in recent decades, writing them 
down has not put an end to textual variation between performers and across time. The 
works of literary scholars and the manuscripts prepared by highly literate copyists show 
variations similar to those associated with oral transmission. The interaction among 
different institutional entities creating written muqam texts and modernizing them to 
exclude religious themes and archaic words has led to ongoing variation. 

In addition, the many performers who shorten the songs to fit into time constraints 
also perpetuate muqam variation. In the end, the publication of "official" revised muqam 
texts and musical transcriptions will not put an end to the changes. Cultural institutions 
such as the Muqam Ensemble and the Muqam Group of the Xinjiang Opera Troup may 
establish official versions of the muqams, but many performers work outside of these 
institutions and negotiate what they will perform with their colleagues, rather than within 
hierarchical organizations. There is no way to enforce a particular performance style or 
canon of poetry and music, except through the control of what is broadcast on radio and 
television media that are government supported and officially restricted to non-religious 
materials. 

Despite the transition from the orally-transmitted muqams of traditional performers to 
the textual versions transmitted within professional institutions, the many versions that 
have been created during the editing process, and the availability of many other texts in 
written and oral circulation, will allow the creative process to continue. The official 
Uyghur Twelve Muqams that are being created through editing and reorganization of 
recorded materials will be available as a collective Uyghur political and cultural symbol, 


but will also continue to be a traditional artistic resource that performers adapt in a 
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variety of ways. 

In the last chapter Omar Ayun described the changes in performer training and ideas 
about the tradition. Performers in the officially sanctioned and institionally presented 
mugam tradition do not have Omar Ayun and Turdi Ayun's skills in using the poetic 
"texts" to compose during performance. Nonetheless, like Heytam in the first chapter, 
many popular artists continue to perform muqams at weddings and other celebrations 
outside of the large urban playhouses and institutional muqam troupes. Until fieldwork 
can be done to explore what other performers are doing with the different traditions, and 
how they use the new versions Twelve Muqams, it is difficult to say what the overall 


situation of the muqams Is. 


RESCUING AND PUBLISHING THE MUQAM TEXTS 

I was not able to see the texts of the songs that Turdi Ayun had been recorded 
performing. Although I talked with his son Qawul Ayun at some length over many 
weeks, he felt that the original texts were rather sensitive, and he could not let me see 
them. He mentioned that a Japanese researcher whom he had allowed to listen to tapes of 
Turdi Ayun had made surreptitious recordings, and this had caused problems when 
people found out. Qawul did let me listen to much of Turdi Ayun's USSaq Muqam on 
tape, but the recording quality is too poor to make out more than a very few words. 

Several people suggested that some of the traditional texts that Turdi Ayun sang may 
have been entirely in Persian, and that this was one reason that the muqam editors were 
uncomfortable about letting them be seen. I asked Omar Ayun about this, saying, "I have 
heard that they sang some muqam songs in pure Persian." 


He replied, "That I did, between Arabic and Persian, [ combined them and performed 
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it as muzakkir [rememberance of God]. I said the other day that one thousand and some 
hundreds of years ago, in the fifth or sixth century the muqam songs were edited" (T 
5/21/93, 7). He explained to me that the songs were originally in Arabic and Persian, and 
were the source of Uyghur songs, but then the languages changed. although those 
languages can still be used in muzakkir. 

But [ cannot be sure about why Turdi Ayun's texts were disturbing because I never 
saw the original transcriptions. Since Turdi Ayun's original texts have not been officially 
published, none of the present scholars analyze them in print, or describe the differences 
between them and the revised texts. However, the editions of Qurban Barat and Batur 
Arshidinov seem to reflect Turdi Ayun's performances fairly accurately, although it 
remains possible that certain songs were left out or changed. 

Qawul Ayun said that Qurban Barat's texts matched the songs that had been put on the 
ten phonograph recordings that Turdi Ayun made in 1955, which were published as an 
extremely limited set. Saypidin Aziz had one, the Xinjiang Radio and Television Station 
had another, one was in the Muqam Research Office, and the Xinjiang Party Secretary, 
Wang Enmao, had another. The phonographs also matched the music that Wan Tongshu 
had transcribed in his 1960 publication, On ikki muqam. Qawul indicated that the 
phonographs did not contain his father’s full repertoire since Turdi Ayun had only played 
sixteen hours of music for these recordings, as opposed the twenty-four hours that had 
been on the tape recordings (T 4/28/93). The line numbers on the texts in Qurban Barat's 
edition of the muqams match the numbers in Wan Tongshu's transcriptions, indicating 
that they had been intended to be published and used together. 

I knew that Qurban Barat's edition was not officially approved but I had conflicting 


accounts of the origins of his texts. I wanted to talk to this one person who was not 
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holding the texts back as if there was a dreadful secret hidden in them. Finding Qurban 
was one of my most fortunate and pleasurable experiences during my work in Uriimchi. 
Starting from the advice of a friend of a friend who knew roughly where he lived, I 
tracked Qurban down at his home near Xinjiang University. 

Qurban welcomed me into his home and before we even had a chance to talk he went 
out to buy food to make qazan kewap (fried kabab) for me. Uyghur hospitality was 
always generous, but this was the first time I had been treated to a meal from someone [ 
did not know at all. 

Qurban told me about his poetry. He had just gotten the proofs of a major collection 
back from the press, and was happy to see that it would be out soon. He described how 
he had experimented with different European poetic styles. Borrowing ideas from the 
Romantics, he had written an epic poem about the Uyghur’s Shamanist origins. 

He told me his poem about the Tarim River was Symbolist. He was particularly 
proud of this poem in which he described the Tarim River descending from the Pamir and 
Tangri Tagh (Tian Shan, Heavenly Mountains) into the Tarim Basin and losing itself in 
the sand. He felt that the Tarim river was isolated from the oceans of the world just as the 
Uyghurs themselves were cut off from other societies by mountains and deserts. 

But despite this present isolation, Qurban felt that Uyghur cultural history had 
international importance. He mentioned that Lewis Henry Morgan had identified the 
Tarim Basin as "the golden key to Aryan origins." (As I mentioned in Chapter Six, 
several Uyghurs mentioned this citation to me.) 

Like many Uyghurs, Qurban was fascinated by Uyghur physical diversity. He cited 
early historical sources that reported that the Uyghurs descended from three people: one 


had blond hair and blue eyes, one had brown (cogqur) hair and brown eyes, and one had 
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black hair and black eyes. Despite their apparent geographic isolation, the physical 
diversity of the Uyghurs suggested that they had diverse historical origins, in contrast to 
the more physically homogeneous Chinese. Uyghurs (as well as a number of Americans) 
have been intrigued for some years by the evidence of possible Indo-European 
connections shown by corpses found in tombs in Xinjiang.? 

Qurban Barat told me that his publication of the muqam texts was based on a hand 
copy he had made from a transcription of Turdi Ayun's verses that was internally 
published in 1964 in a thousand copies, but never circulated. He had buried this 
notebook along with other books during the Cultural Revolution to protect them from 
Red Guards who were burning books as part of their attempt to eliminate traditional and 
local cultural identities. The entire 1964 print run of the transcription was apparently 
burned. 

Qurban proudly described publishing thirty thousand copies of this text in 1986 and 
taking several boxes of them down to his native Artush. He said that he had distributed 
them in villages because the government would never look for books in farm houses, but 
the farmers would respect them and protect them even if they could not read them. He 
had done all this because he wanted to be sure that no one could find them all and burn 
them again. 


But Qurban Barat also suspected that the version he published was not the complete 


* Uyghurs are calling one corpse in particular the "beauty of Kroraina” (Kirurdn giizdli). She was already 
popular among Uyghurs when I was there in 1993. She appears in “Xinjiang” and "The Silk Road's Lost 
World,” National Geographic 189:3 (March 1996) 2-51. The latter article is captioned "Mummies with 
Caucasian features recall a culture that thrived in Xinjiang 3,000 years ago.” This mixing of physical features 
and cultural characteristics demonstrates the ongoing power of the myth of Indo-European/Aryan/Caucasian 
identity: these ambiguous categories are readily equated in popular representations. Sinologist Victor Mair has 
organized a research project on European-Xinjiang connections based at the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
January 1998 National Geographic television documentary The Mummies of China tried to stimulate American 
interest with simplistic generalizations. 
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texts of the muqams, because when he was young, in the 1950s, he went with his father to 
Yarkand. They had been stuck there for several weeks because the authorities 
quarantined the area during a cholera outbreak. While in Yarkand they heard some 
seventy- or eighty-year old muqam performers singing entirely in Persian. They and the 
other listeners could not understand the texts at all (F 5/16/93). 

The other published version of the texts performed by Turdi Ayun came out in 1970 
in Alma-Ata, Qazaqstan, and was edited by Batur Arshidinov. This version varies in 
many places from Qurban Barat's publication. Most of the variations seem to be the 
result of using texts from Turdi Ayun's different performances of his repertoire. If 
Qurban Barat's edition matches the phonograph recordings, then the different versions in 
Batur Arshidinov's edition must be from the tape recorded versions, or simply from Turdi 
Ayun's dictations to the poets who did the transcribing. Qurban Barat's version tends to 
be shorter than that of Arshidinov, suggesting that the latter's version derives from Turdi 
Ayun's more complete recordings. 

Qurban Barat's collection shows little evidence of editing to reorganize the texts or 
make them consistent, but Batur Arshidinov writes that he substituted texts when he 
thought one text was being sung too often, and he used manuscript versions to "correct" 
the performed versions. In the back of his edition, Arshidinov indicates whether his 
source for a song was a poetic manuscript of transcriptions of what Turdi Ayun actually 
sang. When Arshidinov found written texts he included the couplets that Turdi Ayun did 
not sing, but put them in parentheses, and used spellings that represent the Arabic script 
of the Chaghatay literary language. When he could not find written versions he gave the 


transcription as Turdi Ayun performed the verses, with spelling determined by his 
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pronunciation.* 

Qawul Ayun said that a poet named Molla Armiya had transcribed Turdi Ayun's 
verses. This poet recognized many of the poems, and could transcribe them accurately 
and identify the authors. Batur Arshidinov mentions Armiya Ali Sayrami, Arshidin 
Tatliq and Teyipjan Eliyob as the people who transcribed the texts when Turdi Ayun and 
Rozi Tambur performed in 1951-55.° [ have not found any other descriptions of their 
work on the muqam texts. 

I emphasize finding the texts because it is difficult to understand the words in 
performance. [I have pointed out that in the parts of Turdi Akhun's recordings that I was 
allowed to listen to, his words are almost impossible to distinguish because of the very 
poor sound quality of the wire recordings. In Omar Ayun's performances I can generally 
make out the words, but many are difficult to identify conclusively. Unusual words, 
ambiguous grammar, and pronunciation changes that stretch vowels and compress 
consonants to fit the music make transcription difficult. Extensive familiarity with the 
poetry makes recognition of the texts much easier. Hence the well-read poets and 
scholars were better at the transcriptions. The transcribers seem to have made an effort to 
conform to Turdi Ayun's songs and pronunciation rather than to fixed texts, since words 
and spellings in the same poem vary from one transcription to another. 

* BA1970:11-13. Arshidinov indexed the texts according to author and first line, separating them according 
to whether he had found a manuscript version. But he does not cite his manuscript sources, nor describe how he 


got the transcriptions of Turdi Ayun's songs. I wrote to him in Kazakstan in care of his publisher but did not 
receive an answer. 


> BA1970:9-10. Arshidinov also mentions Armiya Ali Sayramiy as editor of a version of the romantic epic 
Parhad vé Shirin that was published in Ghulja in 1948 (BA1987:72n and BA1970:81n). A photograph of Molla 
Armiya holding a thick sheaf of papers appears on the inside cover of Bulag, #26 (1989), where he is identified 
as §a ‘ir (poet) NimSehit Armiyd Ili Sayrami. The same photo appears in slightly better condition in 
Qianjinzhong de Zhongguo Musilin; Chinese Moslems in Progress (Beijing, 1957, no pagination), where it 
describes him as "Maulana Armia, Uighur poet who recorded the verses of the ‘12 Mucam."" It is accompanied 
by a photograph of Turdi Ayun performing for a group of students and another photograph showing muqam 
musical transcriptions. 
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When I transcribed the verses that Omar Ayun used, I started from his explanations, 
looked through published poetic divans for lines I could make out, and compared the 
songs in Turdi Ayun's repertoire with the ones that Omar sang. Only after I had 
tentatively identified the text could I understand many of the words Omar sang and figure 
out how he rearranged couplets and lines. I then transcribed as closely as I could what he 
actually sang. 

Qurban Barat did not know any details about how the transcriptions he published 
were processed after Turdi Ayun sang them. Qurban Barat pointed out that he could not 
always understand the more difficult Chaghatay poetry in his edition, but he made no 
changes to the texts from the original 1964 publication. The editing of Turdi Ayun's texts 
for the 1964 publication was clearly limited since there are many misspellings and other 
distortions of the texts, and texts that Turdi Ayun performed more than once have many 
minor differences. Thus Qurban Barat's texts are quite close to the original forms 
performed by Turdi Ayun, although they match the shorter phonograph recordings, and 
are not as complete as the original transcriptions made by Armiya Ali Sayrami and 
others. 

Errors in transcribing and changes that singers make were the biggest problems for 
the editors who created a standardized set of mugam texts. While folklorists recognize 
variation as the hallmark of oral transmission and recreative memory, one of the primary 
purposes of the modern editing was to eliminate changes to the texts, which the editors 
saw as decay. Editors and scholars felt that performers such as Turdi Ayun and Omar 
Ayun distorted the original songs through faulty memory and lack of understanding. 
Ironically, some of the editors who complained that performers’ changes were a source of 


decay in the tradition also advocated simplifying the texts. 
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EDITING THE MUQAM TEXTS 

The editing of the texts was difficult and sensitive. People involved in the editing 
process described the intensive work that the two primary editors of the texts had to do, 
and how they had to be separated from the demands of everyday life to get their work 
done. I was told that these two editors were given rooms in the hotel on the campus of 
the Xinjiang University while they prepared the final drafts of their edited version. 

One of the editors was Omir Imin, mentioned above as an author who has written on 
the Dolan Muqams. Finding him was a bit more difficult than finding Qurban Barat. | 
was put off by other researchers, who pointed out that he was busy. It turned out that he 
lived one entryway away from people that I visited frequently, but I only met him ina 
more roundabout way. The German scholar Thomas Hoppe introduced me to Yasin 
Mukhpul, the editor of an Islamic journal in Uriimchi. Yasin Mukhpul knew that Omar 
Imin was one of the editors involved in revising the muqam texts and was happy to take 
me to see him. 

Omar Imin was outspoken about his role and the reasons behind his work, and his 
comments revealed conflicting attitudes about the language and authors of the old texts 
and the balancing act that editing demanded. He repeatedly stressed a few basic 
principles for the textual editing: poems that Turdi Ayun sang more than once should be 
eliminated by adding new texts, and the texts should be largely the work of truly Uyghur 
poets of the past two hundred years. The poetry should be comprehensible to the Uyghur 
people (ydilq), but still should be "classical" Uyghur poems, not folk poetry. Several 
times he said, "I am not an ethnic nationalist [milldtci], but the Uyghur people must have 
pure Uyghur poetry." 

Omar said that even though Huvayda and Mashrab had lived a long time in Xinjiang 
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they were still Uzbeks and should be excluded from the muqams. He traced Nava’i to 
Mongol ancestors and said that he was totally incomprehensible anyway. He felt Nava’i 
was also problematic because he learned so much from the Persian poet “Abd ar-Rahman 
Jami. More recent classics should be drawn upon, although the poets Ata’i and Sakkaki 
were both good and old. 

According to Omar Imin, even the verse by Nava’i that is now widely sung in the 
muqdddima of Cabbiyat was incomprehensible to the Uyghur people and needed to be 
replaced. (This is the most common muqam song now performed, and has been 
performed in more than ten countries according to Qawul Ayun, as well as recorded in 
Japan. I discuss this verse and its comparison of Arabic, Persian, and Turkic words 
below). 

Omar Imin described how he and Mamiat !i Zunun were now editing the texts again 
to improve on the folk materials that had been used to make the modern versions. The 
last text edition was done too fast. It was still missing some songs and needed to have 
more diverse classical texts--the past editors kept many of the folk songs when they 
quickly edited it for publication. Omar Imin chose new texts by finding one that he 
thought would fit a particular tune, and then getting performers to try singing it for him. 

According to Omar Imin, Mamiat Ili Zunun was a modem poet who did not know the 
older poetry well but was very good at revising the older poems so they made sense to 
present listeners. Omar Imin felt that Mamat Ili Zunun did not have to have learned 
(ilmiy) knowledge to be able to work on the poems. Omar and Mamiat altered the texts by 
replacing little known words such as osruk (‘drunken’) with the more familiar word mdst 
that Uyghurs would understand. Omar Ayun had helped them fill in many of the gaps by 


suggesting verses that fit. Turdi Ayun had been very good at preserving the muqam tunes 
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but he could only sing half the muqams with original songs before he started repeating 
himself. 

Even when everyone else said the texts were good enough, Omar Imin told me that he 
would push on to perfection because he has a feeling for how these texts should be. 
When these editors had asked the scholar Mirsultan Osmanov for comments, he had 
responded that they should keep the poetry the same, and not simplify it. Omar Imin 
rejected this opinion, explaining to me that he understands the larger context of modern 
performance and sees that the original songs are a problem. Yasin Mukhpul agreed with 
Omir Imin, pointing out that it would not be good to have a five minute song requiring an 
hour of explanation. Omar Imin nonetheless concluded that they do not have to 
completely purify the texts: they can keep some of the feudal and religious texts because 
at that time Marxism did not yet exist (F 6/27/93). 

Since the editing process was so sensitive and not widely talked about, I generally 
only heard about it from people who were not happy with the results. One scholar 
criticized Saypidin Aziz for advocating the elimination of Arabic and Persian phrases 
from the muqams. But this person argued, "It is nonsense to completely avoid another 
language--did not the Russian nobility all use French in the last century? So here Persian 
had been very important." He also described the muqam editing as a competition 
between different people trying to get involved so they could get their name on the final 
product. 

Two other scholars whom I talked with said that Mamat Ili Zunun and Omar Imin 
were good poets and playwrights, but they did not understand the older poetry as well as 
they should. If they did not get the poems right, international publication of their edited 


texts would make the Uyghurs look foolish (sarag). 
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Editing the muqams was politically sensitive and dangerous to one's reputation. In 
discussions, Omar Imin and others told me about the many concers they had to consider 
in doing this work. Managing the muqams was taking responsibility for Uyghur ethnic 
treasures, and it meant one had to play to several demanding audiences and 
constituencies. The resulting muqams would have to show that each group was taken 
into account, even if they did not have a chance to give feedback. One was the Uyghur 
people, who were invoked by Omar Imin and others who wanted to make the songs more 
comprehensible. 

Another constituency consisted of literary scholars and musicians such as Mirsultan 
Osmanov and Quddus Khojamyarov who wanted the original songs accurately preserved. 
Quddus remembered how the muqams had been performed in 1957, and felt that they 
should remain a kind of chamber music. Literary scholars were less concerned about the 
music, but they could compare the current texts against the manuscripts they considered 
authoritative and thus find the changes made by the editors. Scholars were concerned 
about historical accuracy, and worried about the international scholarly reception of the 
muqams. They felt that changes to the traditional forms would be noticeable abroad, and 
cause criticisms of the authenticity and accuracy of this classical Uyghur tradition. These 
scholars felt that the best muqams would be the oldest form attested by fixed evidence 
such as manuscripts and recordings, and refused to accept changes not based in the 
principle of fidelity to the original forms. 

Another constituency included politicians who wanted to use the muqams as a 
Uyghur ethnic symbol. To support this use, the editors had to reduce the Islamic and Sufi 
ideas in the poetry, and had to avoid classical Turkic poetry that showed Uyghurs’ 


historical ties with other Turkic peoples and with Iranian and Arab culture. To add to the 
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prestige and familiarity of Uyghur literary history, the songs should use more local, 
vernacular poetry, composed in the past two centuries. Poems by Gumnam, Muhammad 
Sidiq Zalili, and Bilal Nazim were little sung by Turdi Ayun and Omar Ayun but they 
were important sources for the modernized texts.° At the same time, however, Omar Imin 
indicated that the folk verse that was common in Turdi Ayun's repertoire and 
predominates in most of the "local" mugam traditions was being eliminated. In Omar 
Imin’s view, all of the songs should be literary poetry drawn from the works of classical 
but not too archaic or heavily Persianate Uyghur poets. 

There was obviously no way that all constituencies could be satisfied, since there was 
little agreement on the goals of reviving the muqam tradition. Each critic legitimated 
their goals and critiques differently. The scholars pushed for links to a longer past, while 
accepting weaker connections to modern Uyghur culture. The politicians largely wanted 
texts from the recent, relevant, comprehensible past. Both the scholars and the politicians 
appreciated the long Buddhist and Islamic cultural history of the Uyghurs, but they 
differed in how they wanted that history to be presented. Literary and historical scholars 
generally felt that distant history should be accurate to its times, while politicians such as 
Saypidin Aziz, and those who had Gazi Amiat's work publically displayed, wanted to 
redefine the past in order to serve the present. 

But people's motivations and interpretations cannot be simply reduced to these two 
poles. Quddus Khojamyarov, Shir Mamat, Qurban Barat and many others had complex 


opinions about Uyghur history and the muqams and how they should be narrated. Their 


® The texts for these poems came from the following editions: "“Gumnam gazalliri," Mirsultan Osmanov, ed. 
Bulag #5, 1981, pp. 1-128; Zalili divani, Imin Tursun, ed., Beijing: Millatlat nagriyati, 1985; Molla Bilal binni 
Molla Yusup, "Gazdliyat,” Muhammat Tursun Bahawudin, ed. Bulag #9, 1983, pp. 148-209. M. T. Bahawudin 
cites as one of his three sources for this edition a work published in 1949 by NimSehit Armiyd Ili Sayrami in the 
journal /ttipaq. 
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opinions about the many problems of editing and reviving the muqams differed, but they 
all experienced tensions between the evidence for "original" forms of the muqams and the 
need to make these forms consistent and relevant to present Uyghur culture. 

Only Omar Ayun defended the forms as he and Turdi Ayun played them, although 
Qurban Barat was committed to preserving the transcriptions. The institutionally-trained 
musicians, scholars and politicians that I met or heard about wanted to correct the 
muqams so that they conformed to whatever historical evidence they accepted from the 
past and answered to whatever they felt were the demands of the present. 

The dominant perspective among institutionally-trained “experts” was that illiterate 
"folk" performers had preserved the muqam tradition but that it was time to take it off 
their hands and return it to the entire Uyghur people to whom it rightfully belonged. In 
the process the distortions introduced by the folk performers should be set right. The 
muqam tradition was thus being treated like a manuscript tradition: scholars thought of it 
as fragile and easily lost through poor copying and limited distribution, and thus in need 
of editing to correct flaws followed by publication of an authoritative edition to prevent 
further losses. 

The muqams, as Qurban Barat's story demonstrates, are a precious Uyghur heritage 
(miras) and motivate great sacrifices. Rescuing the muqam texts from near destruction 
was intensely satisfying to him. Qurban was also an editor at the journal Bulag from 
1980 to 1984, and thus one of the many Uyghurs committed to editing and publishing 
manuscripts and oral folklore to preserve the Uyghur heritage. The founding of Bulag in 
1980 was authorized by Chinese policies that allowed minorities to publish traditional 
literature in order to compensate for the losses of folk and manuscript traditions during 


the Cultural Revolution. 
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Other editors also told me that they were preserving traditional literature from loss in 
the gentler revolution of modernization, secular education, and the younger generation 
who could only read the revised Uyghur Arabic script. It is easy to see how editing 
manuscripts, folklore collections, and traditional music all became parts of a single 
project of preserving and restoring the Uyghur past. Written and published texts and 
edited and recorded music seem much safer and more secure than relying on traditional 
performers who change and forget their tradition, learn and create new materials, and are 
mortal. If the muqams are to be the central examples and symbols of shared Uyghur 
ethnic culture, they cannot be left in the hands of a few traditional performers, or Uyghur 


cultural identity itself is threatened with loss or change. 


POETRY IN MANUSCRIPT 

The separation of oral and written tradition may appear straightforward, but in a 
situation where manuscripts are an important element of written tradition, one of the 
principal distinctions vanishes. Each manuscript has to be seen for what it is, a unique 
performance of a text. While it is not oral it nonetheless becomes a particular artifact 
with a distinctive context and history both in its writing and in its reading and circulation. 
A manuscript is a work of art without mass production. It is individually crafted, and 
bears the marks of the person doing the copying in a way that few printed books do. 
Although printing with movable type remained a somewhat individual craft for a long 
time after its invention, in most modern printed books the personality of the printer has 
been largely eliminated and the editor remains an anonymous figure, a midwife to an 
author who gets full credit for the baby. 


In manuscript traditions, each copyist has a distinctive role, and often includes his or 
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her name in the text. When modern European scholars study manuscripts, they usually 
rely on comparison of many versions of the text to figure out a stemma or descent tree 
that shows the genetic relationships among various manuscripts. They generally use the 
stemmatic method to figure out the history of a given work, so that families of 
manuscripts can be grouped together. The manuscripts become the documents or 
artifacts of social interaction and exchange of ideas. 

But scholars also use the stemmatic method to try to eliminate the changes introduced 
by copyists and arrive at the text that most nearly approximates the original author's 
intention. If we compare the analysis of manuscripts to techniques used in studying 
folklore, it is obvious that the historic-geographic--or Finnish--method is similar to the 
stemmatic concept of origins and transmission, while performance theory would attempt 
to understand a particular manuscript as a performance event, and decipher the context 
and intentions that shaped it. In fact, although the dominant goal may be to retrieve a 
single authoritative version of a text, good editors and readers of manuscripts also explore 
the relationship of authors, copyists, and audiences to particular manuscripts and their 
historical contexts. 

The supposed problem of the "decay" of poetry from text to performance arises from 
the idea that the original, written version was somehow perfect, an expression of the 
author's personality and creative genius. But--as I edit this dissertation--there is no 
perfect original. Many compositions are oral to begin with, such as those of Yasavi and 
Mashrab seem to have been. And even when they do not begin orally, manuscripts 
change over time in the same way as orally transmitted verbal art: words and meanings 
are changed through lapse and intention according to the understanding of copyists and 


audiences. Manuscripts often reflect remembered versions of a text, where a copyist 
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writes familiar pieces without reference to a written original. And authors themselves 
revise their compositions during the course of their lives, producing variants of their own 
work. None of these are particularly remarkable facts. But they are problematic for 
people persuaded that fixed canonical originals of cultural forms can be found or created, 
and that change is contamination. 

Rather than trying to return to putative originals, in this chapter I explore the 
motivations and causes for change in mugam texts. I do not try to develop stemmas: very 
few of these literary texts have been given the kind of careful treatment that would allow 
that, and I have at my disposal only editions of Nava’i, Lutfi, Fuzali and other poets that 
were established on the basis of a few manuscripts. But I do give variant readings to 
suggest how widely the different printed and manuscript texts diverge, and to show that 
in most cases oral versions are no more distant from one another than written ones. 

I also discuss Omar Ayun's interpretations of some of the poems, showing that he 
understands it as well as the literary scholars with whom I talked. He may protest his 
own ignorance, but he also points out that many who would claim they can understand 
are ignorant as well. 

My discussion begins with those muqam texts which Turdi Ayun and Omar Ayun 
performed in the muqam Con Nagmé, which includes some folk verse as well as ghazals 
composed by known authors. Distinguishing folk verse from literary is difficult, since 
there is much variation and oral transmission in the "classical" literary verse as well. The 
distinction is best made in terms of sources of authority. If performers recognize that 
written forms have corrective authority for oral performance then it is best considered 
literary verse. If performers accept the oral performance as equally authoritative, or see 


the written form as merely a record of an oral performance, then for present purposes I 
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consider the verse folk. 


COME OH BELOVED (Kail dy mahbub): NATIONAL LANGUAGES AND 
ETHNICITY 
A version of the Cabbiyat Muqam muqdddima that has been performed since at least 
the 1960s reveals an interesting change that reflects some of the ethnic ideas shaping the 
present canonical muqams. Since Turdi Ayun did not sing this song, [ first discuss his 
songs that were replaced by this Kal dy mdhbub song. 
The two versions of the Cabbiyat muqdddimd performed by Turdi Ayun both begin 
with a ghazal of Nava’i's that I discussed in Chapter Five. The first couplet is: 
Ay jamalig mehridin rosan Gzdldin ta dbdd, 
Zarra yaplig ol yarogiuq icra sdrgdrdan yirdd. (AN1989, 4:87) 
Oh, the sun of your beauty is bright forever, 
Amidst the brilliant sparks [my] mind was bewildered. 
This ghazal uses love imagery but explicitly indicates that it is an address to God. The 
fifth couplet is: 
Xdalq rdddidin ne gam tapqanda lutfupdin qobul, 
Al gobulidin ne sud aniki qahrig qilsa radd. 


What sorrow can come from people's rejection if] find acceptance by your favor? 
What profit can come from acceptance by the people if [I am] rejected by your 


strength? 
The briefer version in Qurban Barat'’s edition ends after only six couplets of this ghazal 
(QB1986:27), but Arshidinov's edition shows Turdi Ayun performing five couplets from 
the above ghazal and then six couplets from another ghazal by Nava’i. It begins: 
Majnun beSini sdjdidin almas idi dsla, 
Gar Layli itinigjulidin tapsa musdlla. (AN1990, 5:27, BA1970:34) 
Majnun did not at all pick his head up from an adoring bow, 
If he found the blanket of Layli's dog, he used it as a prayer mat. 
In this ghazal Nava’i goes on to address the beloved, and describe the disaster caused by 
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his/her dark blue narcissus-like eyes, and face like a Qur’an. He speaks of the tavern and 
the tavern boy (mugbdda), the fires of love like hell, and ends with the hope that God 
(tdgri) will be kind enough to permit union. 
Turdi Ayun then ended his song with the single couplet: 
ZLabarjat taqiga altun bildn bir ydat yezilmis kim, 
Karam Ghlinin ehsanidin ozgd qalmigay bagqi. 


On the emerald arch a line written in gold said that, 
Other than the benevolence of kind people nothing will last forever. 


As I discuss below, Turdi Ayun frequently sang this couplet in the muqdddima and tdkit 
of the muqams. 

The present edited versions no longer use any of these verses, perhaps because they 
make too explicit the connection of the beloved and God, describing the Qur’an of the 
beloved's face, and identifying the beloved with a tavern boy. These seem to be the same 
reasons that the ghazal beginning Bir ktin meni which Turdi Ayun sang more than any 
other is also not found in the revised muqams (discussed in Chapter Five). 

Instead, all three oliograph text versions of the Cabbiyat muqdddimd use the 
following verse that is supposedly by Nava’i, although I have not been able to find it in 
published collections. 


Kal dy madhbub-u matlubum senig yasig hazar olsun, 
Nigap adgil kérdiy yiiziip jamalig askar olsun. 
Sukuftad pdthi bazarip ke édé-kiinduz senin yadip 

Ki jannat hurliri dayim qeSipda §drmsar olsun. 
Arabi guft'am ar-ar, bi farsi guft’am qaddat, 

Bi turki sézlisam boyup cimdnda sadbzd-zar olsun. 
Arabi guft'am hajip, bi farsi guft’dm dbru, 

Bi turki sozlisdm qasig kamani hdlqidar olsun. 
Arabi guft'dm dyndt, bi farsi guft’dm casmdt, 

Bi turki s6zlisdm kozug sahdrlardaé yumar olsun. 
Arabi guft'dm vajhat, bi farsi guft'’dm ruyadt, 

Bi turki s6zlisdm yuzug yalayiq intizar olsun. 
Arabi guft'am zahkat, bi farsi guft’am yandat, 

Bi turki s6zlisdm kiilkiig bu aldm muski-bar olsun. 
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Arabi guft’dm sidrdat, bi farsi guft'am sindt, 

Bi turki sézlisém kéksug qizil alma, anar olsun. 
Arabi guft'am ydddat, bi farsi guft'am dastdt, 
Bi turki s6zlisém qolug koSadi karbar olsun. 
Arabi guft’am rijlat, bi farsi guft'am paydit, 

Bi turki sézlisém putup navayi binava olsun. 


Come oh my beloved and my desire, avoid your tears. 

Open your veil, I would see your face, let your beauty be revealed. 
Flourishing is your bazaar of grace day and night, in [my] memory of you, 
Let the houris of paradise be always ashamed by your presence. 

If I say in Arabic dr-dr’ and in Persian I say 'your stature,' 

And if I say in Turki ‘your figure’ let be in a verdant meadow. 

If I say in Arabic ‘eyebrow’ and | say in Persian ‘eyebrow,’ 

An in Turki if I say 'your eyebrow’ let it be a bow of obedience 

If I say in Arabic 'your eye’ and if I say in Persian ‘your eye’ 

And if I say in Turki 'your eye’ let it be intoxicated in the early mornings. 
If I say in Arabic ‘your face’ and if I say in Persian 'your face' 

And if I say in Turki 'your face’ let the people wait in anticipation. 

If I say in Arabic 'your laugh" and if I say in Persian 'your laugh, 

And if I say in Turki ‘your laugh’ let this world be [your] musky lock. 

If I say in Arabic 'your breast’ and if I say in Persian ‘your breast,’ 

And if I say in Turki ‘your breast’ let it be a red apple, a pomegranate. 

If I say in Arabic ‘your hand/arm' and if I say in Persian ‘your hand,’ 

And if I say in Turki 'your hand' let it be generous. 

If I say in Arabic 'your foot' and if I say in Persian 'your foot,’ 


AqA 


And if I say in Turki 'your foot' let Nava’i be destitute. 
This song is now very prominent in the Muqam tradition, since Cabbiyat is the most 
common mugam performed by the Muqam Troupe in Uriimchi, and as the muqdddimd, 


the words are sung very distinctly.? The popular and prolific singer of Ili muqams Abliz 


7 BAI987: 111 and Qms: 29 have sddirdt ‘chest.’ 

* Qms: 29 has rdykat. 

° This is the only muqam song that is given full length on the Japanese CD recording Vocal Music of the 
Uighurs, Min On World Music Library KICC-5139, Recorded May 2, 1989 in Tokyo. Tokyo: King Record 
Company, 1991. Track seven consists of the Cabbiyat muqdddimd and jula performed by Muhemmetjan [sic] 
Shakir on tambur. 
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Shakir also performs this song as the muqdddimd of Cabbiyat muqam.'° But in one 
manuscript of [li Muqam texts from the 1960s this song is assigned to the USSaq muqam 
beSi rather than Cabbiyat (Qms 29). Arshidinov also gives it as the USSaq muqam beSi in 
the Ili muqams.'' Thus it appears this verse was borrowed from the Ili repertoire. 

The Persian and Arabic terms in this poem are unfamiliar to most Uyghur audiences 
and performers, because the words borrowed from those languages into Turkic are 
predominantly abstract nouns. Since this verse is more physical in content than most of 

- the classical poetry, the lexical distinctions are more prominent. The variations in these 
words in the 1960s manuscript version indicates their unfamiliarity. 

I realized the uniqueness of this text too late, and did not ask people specifically about 
it. When I played Omar Ayun a recording of Osman Amit's performance of the song, he 
said that it was sung properly, as he had taught it in 1976, but he did not comment on the 
text. But it seems to show the increase in love imagery that Omar Ayun criticized, 
especially in its concrete bodily references, several of which are not even in the usual 
repertoire of love poetry: feet are rarely mentioned, and hands and breast(s) only a little in 
ghazal poetry. The reference to a veil and to red breasts makes this poem more clearly 
addressed to a female beloved than most of Turdi Ayun's songs. 

The use of the Persian possessive endings -t/-at is also unusual. The 1960s text has 
some significant differences in terms of spelling and sense from the texts of the 1980s, 


but it uses these same endings. The later texts generally use Arabic and Persian words 


'° Rak va Gibbiyat parca. Audio Cassette XL-40. Side B. Urtimchi: Xinjiang Yinxiang Chubanshe, n.d. 
(1990?]. Abliz Shakir sings [li muqams, with mugdddimd followed by dastans, but often uses the revised texts 
from the Uyghur Twelve Muqams. And it is his version of the Panjigah that Omar Ayun said had become the 
standard one now performed in the Twelve Muqams. 


'' BA1987: [11-12. The other manuscript of the Ili songs has a seven-couplet poem by Mashrab that begins 
with a similar line: Kal dy dilbdr bayan dylay saga bir-bir bayanliqni / Ki Sayat rdahmi etip salgay Ozuggd 
asnaliqni (Hms 33). It was published as only five couplets in BM1990: 56. 
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that fit the intended sense better, suggesting that the editors corrected the text through 
reference to a manuscript source or by figuring out the intended words. 

A verse such as this with internal translations has obvious semantic redundancy in 
addition to the usual syntactic, sound and rhythmic redundancies that aid memory and 
correction. Being redundant it can emphasize the obscurity of the Arabic and Persian 
terms while still letting the audience know what the words mean since the equivalents are 
given in Uyghur. 

This verse helps nationalize and secularize the Uyghur Twelve Muqams. The topic of 
this verse is obviously appropriate for editors, performers and audiences who are 
concerned with separating the lexicons of the different languages and associating them 
with ethnic identities. Although the song may not originally have been intended this way, 
in the present context of concern about muqam origins, the song comments on cultural 
differences, reinforcing the idea that words have intrinsic links to ethnic identity. 
Although this song does not go much further than merely giving examples of these 
differences, no other muqam songs express any ideas about ethnic or linguistic 
distinctions. 

That this unusual song in the most prominent one in the Uriimchi Muqam Troupe's 
repertoire strongly suggests that it was chosen to help shift the muqam lyrics from 
spiritual poems that transcend ethnicity to poems that emphasize Uyghur cultural 
distinctiveness. The transformation of the muqams into a symbol of the Uyghur ethnic 
nation involves shifting attention from the metaphysical concerns of the ghazal poetry to 
the social and cultural contexts of performance. The traditional concern for union with 
the beloved in the next world has been displaced by this poem's attention to the physical 


being of the beloved and its differentiation of how Uyghurs, Arabs and Iranians would 
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describe it. 

This ghazal suggests Nava’i's concern with linguistic differences. Even if he did not 
write this verse, it calls to mind one of the first things modern audiences learn about 
Nava’i--his linguistic nationalism--and shows how he might have expressed it in his 
poetry. Although none of his other ghazals express such ideas no one seemed to 


questions the authenticity of this poem. 


MASHRAB'S SATAR GHAZAL (Satarim tariga) 

Another important verse in the modern muqams is one by Mashrab that refers to the 
muqams and satar playing as the basis for poetic imagery. As described in Chapter Five, 
in the hagiography known as the Divdna-i Mashrab, Mashrab was travelling to Bukhara 
to see Mavlana-i Sharif when he stopped in Khojent. A messenger came to tell Mashrab 
that the local ruler Aqbuta Biy wanted to see him. Aqbuta's messenger found Mashrab 
playing the satar and when he resisted visiting Aqbuta Biy the messenger smashed his 
satar. Mashrab picked up his satar, put it back together and sang the following song.'? 

Turdi Ayun performed four couplets of this song in the Iraq tdzd and Qurban Barat's 
transcription of it is generally close to the Bulag edition of this poem. It does not appear 
at all in Batur Arshidinov's edition of Iraq ‘dzd, but instead it appears as a four-couplet 
extra text (qosumdéai tekist) for the Ajam baSlinis in Arshidinov's edition, which seems to 
be recorded from someone other than Turdi Ayun (BA1970:196). The poem was also 
sung in the 1960s manuscript versions for Ajim muqdddimd (Hms 31 and Qms 27). The 


two present edited versions in Rak muqdddimd (ME1991, MG1981) are basically the 


2 Lykoshin 152. Although Lykoshin’s version differs significantly from the version performed in the 
muqams, I have not included it in my comparison because I only have his Russian translation. 
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same, and closely follow the Ili Muqam version in Rak mugdddimd (BA1987: 31, 38). 

Here I give this ghazal in parallel lines to show the variation among the many 
different texts in the muqams and in other sources. [ do not differentiate lines that have 
the same wording but minor changes of spelling, and I distinguish only the major 
differences in my translations.'? As with many ghazals that appear in multiple versions, 
the first and last couplets show only minor spelling changes and alternations of verbs, 
while the couplets in between diverge from each other more significantly. 


Satarim tariga jan ri§tisidin tar eSip salsam, (QB1986:271) 
Satarim tarigd jan ri§tisidin tar eSip alsam, (Bulaq 4:137) 
Satarim tariga jan ristdsidin tar esip salsam, (BA1987:31, BA1970:196) 
Satarim tarigd jan ri§tisidin tar iSip salsam, (ME1991, MG1981, Qms27, Hms31) 
Setarim tarigd jan ri§tdsidan tar eSip calsaim, (BM1990:75) 
If I added a thread from my soul to the strings of my satar, 


Unipki naldsidin bivapania ké plini alsam. (QB1986:271 and Hms31) 
Anig kim naldsidin bi vapanig kéglini alsam. (Bulaq 4:137) 
Anipkim naldsidin bendvanig kéglini alsam. (BA1987:31) 
Anikim naldsidin bevahani kéglini alsam. (BA1970:196) 
Anipkim nalisidin bivapanig kéglini alsam. (ME1991, MG1981 and Qms27) 
Ani xus naldsidin bevafani kéglini alsim. (BM1990) 
With its lamentations I could possess a faithless heart. 


Muqam ¢alip muqam icraé mugamni dilga ja qilsam, (QB1986:271) 
Mugam alip muqam icraé muqamni dil ga ja qilsam, (Bulaq 4:137) 
Muqam icra mugam éalip, mugamni dilga ja gilsam. (BA1987:31) 
Mugqam icré muqam alip muqami dil gé ja qilsam. (BA1970:196) 
Muqam icida muqam calsam, muqamni dilgd ja gilsam. (Qms27 and Hms31) 
Mugam calip muqam icrad muqamni dilgd ja qilsam, (ME1991 and MG1981) 
Madqam alip maéqam uzra maqamin dil ga ja qilsim, (BM1990) 

Playing a muqam in the (mode of a) muqam, I would make the muqam a place 
in the heart, 


'’ Qms 27 has many mistakes from copying or transcription. I have corrected most of them to Hms 31. This 
song has been recorded on Rak Mugam, performed by the Sinjay Muqam Ansambili, XL-100. Uriimchi: Sinjan 
Un-Sin Nagriyati, 1992. Abliz Shakir sings this song as well, in a form that seems to follow that published in 
Bulag fairly closely, although in some places he seems to follow the oligraph versions instead (ME1991, 
MG1981). Rak vd cabbiyar pardi, Side A. He also sings the Rak first dastan according to the text in oliograph 
ME1991. 
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Muhdbbat koyiga salsa anig aldida man calsam. (QB1986:271, BA1970:196) 
Muhdbbat koyiga salsa, anig aldidaé man calsam. (Bulaq 4:137) 
Ki ul mahbubum nazar qilsa, anig aldida man calsam. (BA1987:31) 
Ki ol mahbub ndzdr qilsa unig aldida man calsam. (Qms27 and Hms31) 
Muhdbbat koyiga salsa anip aldida man calsam. (ME1991 and MG1981) 
Muhdbbat saziga sazlab men ani aldida éalsim. (BM1990) 

If (1) was abandoned on the street of the beloved, I would play before him/her. 
or So that it that beloved would glance (at me), I would play before him/her. 


Mugamlarnig atasini Hésdyni yu Ajam darlar, (QB1986:271) 
Mugamlarnig atasini Husdyni va Ajam darldar, (Bulaq 4:137) 
Mugamlarnig atasini Hésdynu ham Ajdm darlar, (BA1987:31) 
Muqamlarni atasini Hésdynu Ajam darldr, (BA1970:196) 
Muqamlarnig atasini Hosdynu bi'dGjam ddrldr, (Qms 27 and Hms31, shifted down 
one couplet) 
Mugamlarnig atasini Hésdynu hdm Ajdm darldr, (ME1991 and MG1981) 
Maqamlarnin dtasini Husdayniy u Ajdm derlar, (BM1990:75) 
They say that the fathers of the muqams are Husayni and Ajam, 


Bulardin yoqarikim pdrda’i Bayatini calsam. (QB1986:271) 
Bulardin yugarikim pdrdd Bayatni calsam. (BA1970:196) 
Bulardin yuqari kim padrdaé’'i Bayadini calsam. (Bulag 4:137) 
Buldrdin yugari pardakim Bayatini man calsam. (BA1987:31) 
Olardin yuqiri pdrdiga Bayatni man calsam. (Qms 27, shifted down one couplet) 
Ulardin yuqari pddiga Bayatni man calsam. (Hms 31, shifted down one couplet) 
Bulardin yuqarikim padrdd’i Bayatini calsam. (ME1991 and MG1981) 
Buldrdin hdm yugari padrddidé Cargah calsém. (BM1990: 75) 
On the fret above it I will play Bayat. 


Biyadi hdqtd'ala yadida éalsam bayadikim, (QB1986:271) 
Bayadi hdq ta'ala yadidé calsam pdyapdy kim, (Bulaq 4:137) 
Bayani hdqtda'ala yarddp calsam pdyacdkmd, (Qms 27) 
Bayani hdqtda‘ala yadida dap calsam bayatni, (Hms 31) 
Muhdbbdt mdyidin nus dylaban éalsam payapdykim, (BA1987:31) 
Muhdbbat mdyidin nus dyligdé calsam payapdykim, (ME1991 and MG1981) 
Bayad dilbdrimni yadidd éalsadm pdya-pdykim, (BM1990: 75) 
Remembering God the truth most high I will play constantly, 
or Until I drink from the wine of love I will play constantly, 


Kogilnip binava bolganini bilsém nava calsam. (QB1986:271) 
Ki kégiil bi nava bolganini bilsam, nava calsam. (Bulaq 4:137) 
Ki képli bendva bolganni bilsam man Nava calsam. (BA1987:31) 
Ki kégliim binava bolganini bilsém man Nava éalsam. (Qms 27) 
Ki kégiil binava bolganni bilsém Nava éalsam. (ME1991) 

Bu kéglim binava bolganini bilsém Nava calsam. (MG1981) 
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Ki, kégul bendva bolganidin adylab Nava calsém. (BM1990: 75) 
If I knew that the beloved was miserable, I would play Nava. 


Aralab éalsam OsSaqni, gdzdlni Rakka yatkizsdm, (BA1987:31) 
Arlap calsam OSsaqni gdzdlni Rakgqa yatkiirsdm, (Qms 27) 
Arilap calsam OSaqni Sazdlni Rakqa yatkhiizsdm, (Hms 31) 
Aralap calsam OSaqni gazdlni Rakga ydthiizsdm, (ME1991) 
Vay aralap calsam USsaq Sdzdlni Rakqa yatkiizsim, (MG1981) 
Aralab éalsdm Ussaq u gdzdlni sazd ydatkursdm, (BM1990: 75) 
Sometimes I will play USSaq, and put ghazals to Rak, 


Sabistanu sdhdrlardaé Musavrdku Panjigah calsam. (BA1987:31) 
Sipstanu-sahdrlardd MuSavrak Panjigd éalsam. (Qms27 and Hms31) 
Sabistanu sahdrlardd MuSavirdk, Panjigah calsam. (ME1991 and MG1981) 
Sahdrlardé qopub mdSSaqldardin purziya calsam. (BM1990: 75) 

In the bedroom and at dawn I will play MuSavrak and Panjigah. 


Iraqu, Cabbayat, Ozhalda pdayzikim etdr bolsag, (BA1987:31) 
Iraqu, Cabbiyat, Ozhalda pdyzikim yetar bolsa, (ME1991 and MG1981) 
If the abundance in Iraq and Cabbayat and Ozhal is finished, 


Ki ay yurSidu vasli stthbi damdd Cargah éalsam. (BA1987:31) 
Tildr yurSidi vdslin siibhi damda Carigah éalsam. (ME1991) 
Tildr yursid vaslin siibhidamdé hay Cariga éalsam. (MG1981) 

Seek union with the sun in the moment of dawn if I play Cargah. 


Yetip vasliga himmatnig judaliq tagidin 6tsdm, (ME1991) 
Reaching union with heaven, passing the mountains of separation, 
Icip vaslip Sarabidin qilip tapkd§ Sigah calsam. (ME1991) 
Drinking your wine of union and tuning (the instrument) I will play Sigah. 


Menipki halimni gar isq ahli bilsa zar yiglaydur, (QB1986:271, from another 
ghazal?) 

If people of love knew my condition they would weep plaintively, 
Agédr dardi gemipdin zarra’i bunyadlar gilsam. (QB1986:271, from another 
ghazal?) 

From the pain and sorrow you gave me I will make particles of a foundation. 


Kel dy Masrdp qadah sungil bolayin mdstu mustdgrdq, (QB1986:271) 

Kal ey Masrdp, qddah sungil, bolayin mdst-mustégrdq, (Bulaq 4:137) 

Kal dy Masrab qadah sungil, bolayin mdstu-mustdgrdq, (BA1987:31) 

Kal dy Mdsrab qadah sungil bolayin mdstu giirq, (BA1970:196) 

Kel iy Masrdp qadah sungil, bolayli mdstu-mdstahrdq, (Qms27 and Hms31) 
Kel ay Masrap qadah sungil bolayli mdstu mustdgrdq, (ME1991 and MG1981) 
Kel, ey Masrdab, qadah sungil, bolayin mdst-mustdgrdq, (BM1990:75) 
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Come oh Mashrab, offer the cup, let's get immersed in drunkeness, 
Bir qolga kasa’i tambur, birigd jamini alsam. (QB1986:271) 
Bir elga kasa’i tanbur, birigad jamni alsam. (Bulaq 4:137) 
Bir alga kasd tanbur, bir ga jam may alsam. (BA1970:196) 
Bir ilkimga sataru, bir ilkimga jamu may alsam. (BA1987:31) 
Bir qolumga satardur, bir qolumga mdy jam alsam. (Hms31) 
Bir qolumga satoru, bir gqolumga jam may alsam. (Qms27) 
Bir ilkimga@ sataru-bir ilkimgda jami may alsam. (ME1991 and MG1981) 
Bir ilkSa kasdi tanbur, birigd jamni alsém. (BM1990:75) 
In one hand I hold the bow! of the tanbur, in the other I hold the (wine) cup. 
This verse shows the variations that are common in muqam verses, and suggests the 
general variability of pronunciation and spelling in Uyghur. Whether written or sung, the 
poetry changes in spelling, grammar, line order, and word choice (both synonyms and 
new meanings). A few lines apparently from other ghazals--since the rhyme changes--are 
added in the version in Qurban Barat's edition. 

These texts can be grouped together into versions that only vary a little one to the 
other. The variants within the Ili tradition (BA1987:31, Qms27 and Hms31) are quite 
close to one another, and Turdi Ayun's version in QB1986 seems close to that edited in 
Bulag (4:137). But Arshidinov's edition (BA1970:196) and that published in Tashkent 
(BM1990:75) give rather different versions. This fits with the fact that the versions given 
by Batur Arshidinov and Qurban Barat do not appear in the same muqam song, and the 
former does not seem to have been transcribed from Turdi Ayun. 

That the modern editions (ME1991 and MG1981) are very similar to the Ili tradition 
strongly suggests that they were drawn from that source, even though they were put into 
the Rak muqdddima of Turdi Ayun's nominally Kashghar tradition. Although the 1960s 
manuscript versions are very close, even they have a few differences in word forms, and 


differ in several lines from Batur Arshidinov's edition of the IIi text. 


Using written texts clearly did not standardize the song lyrics very much. But many 
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of the changes are minor until we find what appear to be intentional suppressions of the 
religious texts so that the line Bayadi hdq td’ala yadida... "Remembering God the truth 
most high...,''* was changed to Muhabbdt mdyidin nus dyldban... ‘Drinking from the wine 
of love...’ in Arshidinov's [li version published in the Soviet Union, as well as in those 
used for the 1980s institutional performances in Xinjiang. In the 1960s this change had 
not been made, but the word bayad 'God' was misread as bayan 'explanation,' although 
the common Arabic phrase 'God the most high’ was preserved (hdq td‘ala). 

Some of the spelling differences result from differing pronunciation and orthographic 
conventions: the original Arabic script does not show the quality of many vowels so the 
pronunciation of the transcriber influences how such poems are put into the modern 
Uyghur Cyrillic and modified Arabic alphabets. The texts from Bulag 4:137 and from 
BM1990 were transcribed from manuscripts into Uyghur and Uzbek orthography 
respectively. The best indication of pronunciation is that in line three the version 
published in Tashkent spells the Arabic mqdm as mdqam while all of those from Xinjiang 
spell it as muqam. 

Variations in pronunciation and slight changes in the sense are also common from one 
performer to the next, also especially in the vowels. But most of the changes in vowels 
do not affect the meaning, unless an intercalated -i- in an ending makes a noun possessed, 
or an -i ending represents a Persian grammatical structure known as izafet which is 
usually recognized by a reader, but not marked. In several places the performers or 


writers are clearly confusing izafet and -u conjunctions also from Persian. The frequency 


' Bulaq 4:137. Bayad or more often Bayat is an uncommon word for God in Turkic (EDPT 385). There is a 
pun here on the homonymous muqam name, although I am not sure that Bayad was necessarily recognized as 
meaning 'God' by singers and audiences. The form diyad also suggests ‘not remembering’ (QB1986:271). As! 
pointed out in Chapter Six, Abdushukur Turdi and others argue that the muqam name comes from this old 
Turkic word. 
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of transcribing the -i ending even when it does not seem to make grammatical sense 
probably comes from the performer using these extended vowel sounds to fit the text to 
the tune (compare Levin 1984:142-3). 

More prominent semantic changes in this example can be seen in the addition of -im/- 
um first person possessive ending to kéguil ‘heart’ and in the changes among verbal 
endings such as bolayin (first person singular imperative of ‘to be’) and bolayli (first 
person plural imperative of 'to be’). The changes in the final line between ilk, el and gol 
are also typical: these all mean ‘hand.’ The alternation between satar and timbur in the 
final line show an interesting reversal, since the versions from II]i seem to have satar, 
while the versions from Kashghar use tambur, while among muqam performers the satar 
has been more popular in Kashghar and the tambur in Ili. 

The great variations among the versions of this poem suggest that it was more widely 
circulated in oral form than in carefully copied manuscripts. The more accessible 
language of Mashrab and the likelihood that many of his poems were circulated orally 
means that people changed them more readily. For the more difficult language of the 
poems of Nava’i, performers seem to have remained closer to the texts, accepting the 
authority of written sources more readily and/or being less willing to make semantic 
innovations. 

Mashrab's ghazal on the muqamss is clearly part of the tradition in both the Ili and 
Kashghar muqams, but it is not an accurate description of the muqams as they were 
actually played. The Husayni and Ajam muqams that are mentioned as the fathers of the 
other mugams are not particularly important in either muqam tradition. The Husayni 
muqam is not even part of the Kashghar muqams, although it appears as an alternate title 


for Iraq Muqam in the Ili version of BA1987. The Ajam muqam is quite short in both the 
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Kashghar and Ili versions. While some of Mashrab's comments may accurately describe 
the muqams he knew, he is primarily using the muqams and musical instruments as a 
framework of words and images around which to organize his poem. 

As we have seen in ghazals such as Nava’i's Behi rdggidak poem, the ostensible 
topic--here the muqams--is a device for connecting metaphysical Sufi imagery. The 
images are related as a constellation of motifs based on the premise of playing muqams. 
The poem begins and ends with imagery based in musical instruments: the first image is 
the poet-singer joining his own "soul thread" to the gut strings of the satar, and the last 
image is the poet-singer holding the bowl-shaped body of the tambur (or satar) in one 
hand and the similar wine cup in the other. The poet neatly frames the poem and invents 
vivid imagery that ties the material nature of these instruments to the metaphysical motifs 
of suffering in love and drinking wine. 

The ghazal that Sdypidin Aziz included at the end of his play Amannisa Khan is far 
more explicit about the muqams, describing their structure and topics in great detail. 
Particularly in its description of the muqam songs as an interaction of singer and popular 
audience, and as a song about lovers, Sdypidin's ghazal no longer is emotional 
expression, but becomes a song about what muqam songs should be. 

A similar verse in one of the manuscripts from the 1960s is one of the few indications 
I have that people tried creating patriotic and ideological texts for the muqams. Turdi 
Ayun's Song (Turdi Ayun NaySisi, Qms:44) goes in part as follows: 

Satarim tarini Cdiksdm, dilimdin orgidi? ndgmam, 
Koz alidimda ayan boldi, jimi kdcmislirim Suddm. 
If I strike the strings of my satar, and sing from my heart, 


Before my eyes it is clear, my entire past in that moment... . 


Kurd§ yoli elip kaldi bugun bizni bu mdnzilgd, 
Kurdstin boldi al azat zaman parlaq hayat korkam. 
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Taking the road of struggle today we have come to this stage, 
Through struggle the people have become free, the times have become bright, and 
life has become beautiful. 


Uluq Mav Jusi, Gupéapdagp yolida mapgu galip biz, 

Suga man zor jaraplaydu satarimda yuSsal négmdm. 

The Great Chairman Mao leads us forever on the Communist Party road, 
So I sing loudly my happy song on my satar. 


Yasa Gupédndag! 

Yasa Mav Jusi! 

Long live the Communist Party! 
Long live Chairman Mao! 


While published "folklore" collections contain many such songs," this is one of the few 
such explicitly political songs that seems to have circulated in the popular of the Muqam 
songs. I do not know the significance of it being identified as Turdi Ayun's song. The 
person who allowed me to copy this manuscript was unwilling to take its contents 
seriously, since they did not fit the Kashghar Muqams. Obviously in style this is rather 
different than the more contemplative songs of the muqams. 

Another song that appears in the Ozhal muqam muqdddima in both of the 1960s 
manuscripts seems to offer another political message. It is not clear what period it comes 
from: it is patriotic and revolutionary, but includes mollas and the ulema as members of 
those who are rebelling. 

Ingilavi bas cimiz ké pliimiz dastan irur 
Sahibandur bu vaétaénga radhmiti asman irur. 
XuSyuyluq dylaqi yop, hickim unipdin rdnjimas, 
Molla alim yas Agitlar dmrigd qurban irur. 
We are leaders of revolution, our hearts are dastans, 


We are possessors of this country, thanks to heaven. 
With good character and beautiful morals, no one is angry from this, 


'S Such as the 1979 collection published in Urimchi, in which the colophon gives the title as Uygur yalq 
qoSaqliri? (‘Uyghur folk quatrains”’). The question mark apparently slyly implies that a collection including 
twenty songs in praise of Mao and the communist party should not be called folk songs. In the second edition of 
this same collection in 1989 the question mark was eliminated. 
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Mollas, ulema, and brave men sacrificed for this affair. 


U Agittur ismi... dur qalibi pak, 
Ingilavi ba§G rahbiri qilmiSi iksan [ydksan?] irur. 
Bag bina qildi vatangd yaliqciliq tikkdy kodit, 
Kim agar qdasit dylisa ol, yar bildn ydksan irur. 
He is a brave man, his name is . . ., and his heart is pure, [Qms has ellipses and 
Hms has a blacked out space} 
The deeds of the revolutionary leaders are unique, 
For the country the people made gardens and buildings, and planted shoots, 
Whoever conspires (against this) will be (crushed) into the ground. 


Bu mubarak bag ara dusman tikan éacmag bolur, 
Sum tikdin osmdy haman mdgqsidi gumran bolur. 
Cin yurdktin dylidim Abdirehim qutluq du’a, 
Maysdat zaman bdrdi yuda, ko pliimdiki arman irur. (Hms 24, Qms 22) 
In this blessed garden these enemy thorns will be scattered, 
Insidious thorns will not grow, but will be destroyed immediately, 
With an honest heart I prayed for fortune to Abdirehim, 
God fulfilled the purpose of the times, it ts the desire in (my) heart. 
This is a strange song to appear in this context. It shows evidence of censorship and it 
thanks heaven for the success of the revolution and asks God for victory. It could be 
from the Eastern Turkistan Republic (1944-49) which included the Ili region, and be 
praise for someone who was temporarily out of favor under Chinese rule. This song 


demands more research, but I did not have a chance to read through this collection and 


ask people about these songs before I left Xinjiang. 


SONGS IN THE REPERTOIRES OF TURDI AXUN AND OMAR AXUN 

A number of ghazals stand out in the repertoires of Turdi Ayun and Omar Ayun as 
widely used and perhaps most reflective of their personal tastes in poetry. Some of these 
are shared by both performers, but as Omar Ayun pointed out in the last chapter, each 
performer has his or her own repertoire. Although there is an enormous number of 


ghazals available, they seem to know many of the same ones as key songs. The Ii and 
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Kashghar traditions share only a few songs, but the songs that they do share indicate that 
there was some overlap in these two traditions before the recent revisions of the muqams. 
When in the last chapter Omar Ayun told me his repertoire differed from that of Turdi 
Ayun, he pointed out that he did share some ghazals such as Nava’i's ASrdqat min dksi 
Sdmsu'l-ka ‘si dnvdru'l-yuda with Turdi Ayun (T 5/28, 12). This is an important ghazal in 
the written tradition because it is the very first one in Nava’i's Badd'i ‘ al-biddaya divan 
(AN1987, 1:29). It is widely known and often elaborately illuminated.'® But this ghazal 
was only recorded once in Turdi Ayun's repertoire, as the Rak tdzd@ (BA1970:20), and 
once in the Ili muqams in the Iraq td/qin (BA1987:150-1). Although Omar Ayun did not 
perform it for me, he did discuss the ghazal when he brought it up. This is one of the 
more difficult ghazals of Nava’i and includes many Arabic and Persian elements. It isa 
good example of the problems that this esoteric vocabulary presents to performers and 
translators. It is performed in the Rak taza (MG1981 and ME1991) in the revised Twelve 
Mugqams, as couplets 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 9. This includes the verse that mentions the tavern 
boy, suggesting that this was not a problematic image. 
The ghazal begins 
ASraqat min aksi Sams ul-kds anvar ul-huda, 
Yar aksin mayda kér dap, jamidin ciqti sada. 


From the east is reflected in the cup of the sun the light of guidance, 
Thinking to see the reflection of the lover in wine, from the cup came a call. 


Omar Ayun explained this verse as follows: 


From the wine cup of Padishah Jamshid came a sound. 
Inside the wine cup in the wine you see things. 


‘6 Many instances of this verse occur in E. Yu. Yusupov's collection of prints of miniatures and illuminated 
pages from Nava’i's works: Alisher Navoiy asarlariga ishlangan rasmlar, XV-XIX asrlar, Tashkent: Fan, 1982, 
plates 36-38, 91, 98, 102, 114, 206, 214, 227, 248. It is the first verse in the Urimchi edition of Teyipjan Eliyop 
(TE1982:11-13). The order of ghazals in divans is determined by the rhyme, which in this case is -ada. 
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The next couplet is 
Gayr naqshidin ké pgiil jamida bolsa zagi gam 
Yoqtur, ay sdqiy, mayi vahdat masallik gamzida. 
If the heart is in the cup because of a foreign beauty it is burning sorrow, 


Oh cupbearer, there is no such thing as the wine of solitude that proverbially 
drives off care. 


Omar Ayun explained this briefly, but then decided that he did not understand it well 
enough to finish this couplet, pointing out that this was because he was illiterate (T 5/28, 
12). In other conversations he commented that most literate people do not understand 
these poems, and many poets cannot even translate them. 

He told me, "The young cannot understand these. Even some of those who are 
Damollas or have read many excellent books cannot. Only those who have sung them 
constantly for several years and memorized them. One needs something like in the 
Qur’an where there is the ayat, and then a translation" (T 5/21, 15). 

The next couplet refers to Jamshid, explaining why Omar Ayun mentioned him in the 
first couplet. I attempt to translate most of the ghazal here, although I cannot claim to 
understand it perfectly myself. 

Ay us ol maykim aga zarf olsa bir sungan safil, 
Jam olur Giti-namd-i Jam§Sid ani ickan gada. 


Oh, this wine is so good that if elegantly offered in a clay cup, 
It will become for a poor one like Jamshid's mirror of the world. 


Yiiz jahan har dam nisar ol may ticiin mip jan fida. 

If the cup and wine rule, for this cup 

The hundred worlds every moment will be scattered, for this wine a thousand 
souls will be sacrificed. 


Dayr ara hé§ ahli rusva bol gali dy mugbaca, 

Jam-i may tutsag meni divanadin qil ibtida. 

In the taverns people of intellect will be disgraced, oh tavern boy, 
If you offer the cup of wine to me you begin (my) insanity. 
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Taki ol maydin ké gil jamida bolgac jilva-gar 

Cahra’i maqstid mahv olgay ham ol dam md ‘ada 

Until from this wine the heart is conspicuous in the cup, 

The essence of intention I would be annihilated and become that which is past in 
that moment. 


The ghazal continues for three more verses on the theme of drinking wine and its 
relationship to annihilation and union. The consistent repetition of the cup (jdm) and 
wine (may) imagery used in different ways is probably one reason that this verse is 
considered good enough to be first in the divan. Obviously its position is determined by 
its rhyme, but it seems that in crafting his divans, Nava’i made sure that the initial verses 
were particularly excellent. 

Because of the prominence of this verse in the written sources, and its consequent 
fame among the literati from whom performers learned some of their verses, it is 
interesting to look at its place in the oral tradition. All the transcribed versions are 
complete, and there are few variations among them, although the version in the Ili 
Muqams (BA 1987:151) shows the reversal of couplets that is so common in performance. 
Yet this song was not very popular among performers, unlike the two poems that I 
discuss below that are the first ghazals in two of Nava’i's other divans and were sung a lot 
by Turdi Ayun. Although Omar Ayun mentions Asrdqdt min as a verse he shares with 
Turdi Ayun, he does not remember it very well, and neither he nor Turdi Ayun use 
couplets from it in other muqam songs. In short, it does not have much appeal, although 
clearly the strong reinforcement by written circulation prevents it from being changed 
very much. Performers may have changed it more while transcribers corrected it, but the 
fact that the Ili version was transcribed with reversed couplets suggests that the 


transcriptions are accurate representations of performances. 
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TO THE VALLEY OF MADNESS (Junun vadisiga) 

More vivid and memorable to Omar Ayun is a ghazal by Nava’i about the intoxicated 
search for God. Omar Ayun sang this verse once in the U88aq mugdddimd and once in 
the Cabbiyat mugqdddimd during the five muqam performances I recorded from him. 
Although he discussed this verse briefly, it was to explain the meaning rather than why he 
sang it. He may have appreciated this ghazal because Nava’i does not rely on love 
imagery in this description of the quest for transcending this world and union with God. 
Compared with the preceding ghazal, this one is far more Turkic in its language, more 
parallelistic, and uses more concrete imagery. 

Turdi Ayun sang part of this verse in the Bayat muqdddimd, with only four couplets 
in the version in Qurban Barat's edition and nine couplets in the version edited by 
Arshidinov. The latter's edition also shows Turdi Ayun sang three couplets from this in 
the Iraq saliqa. Other performers sang it in the Ili repertoire in the Ruysari muqam and 
the Ozhal muqdddimd. It appears in the Ruysari mugdddimd performed by Zikri Alpatta 
(b. 1915) as transcribed in his book.'’ Zikri Alpatta was often mentioned as one of the Ili 
performers, but also as a composer. He appears in a photo with Hiisdynjan Jami and Wan 
Tongshu in the beginning of Abdushukur Muhémmit Imin's book (1980, front photos). 
The text in the Ruysari muqdddima is virtually identical, although couplets 7 and 8 are 
reversed (see also Hms 40, Qms 34). I have not found this poem in any editions of 
Nava’i's poetry. 

Junun vadisiga mayil kirdrman jan-u zarimni, 


Tilarmdn bir yoli buzmaq buzulgan rozigarimni. 
I see my soul and sadness longing for the valley of madness, 


'7 Ruysari (muqam). Urimchi: SXN, 1983, pp. 1-6. I have used texts from several sources in order to 
reconstruct the following. [ transliterate following Uyghur pronunciation rather than indicating long vowels as | 
did in the preceding verse. 
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I seek only its road to destroy my devastated world. 


Falak bedadidin gar a mdni yaki gubar oldum, 

Tilarman tapmagayldr tutiyaliqga gubarimni. 

From the injustice of fate indeed I have become lowly mist, 

I seek the medicine that others have not found for sight-dimming affliction. 


Sak Grmds pdrtavi tiisgdé 6yi ham rayti him kéymak, 

Cu goristan gddayi sézmdgdy Sam ‘7, mazarimni. 

There is no doubt that when his beam shines, both house and goods burn, 
While even the beggar of the cemetery does not notice the candle of my mazar. 


Demdg qay sari dzm adtgug maga yog ixtiyar-i ayir, 

Qaza ilkigad baérmiSmdn ‘nan ixtiyarimni. 

Do not ask "which direction will you go," I have no final choice, 
To the hand of fate I seem to have given my full will. 


Tiigdndi Gsk-i gilgiin, andi qalmi§ zd 'faran-i yiiz, 

Falak zulmi bddal qildi yazan birla baharimni. 

My rose-colored tears have ceased, but my saffron face remains. 
The tyranny of fate has made my spring the same as autumn. 


Diyarim ahli birld yardin baSsim$da yiiz mehndt, 

Netag basim elib kdtsam qoyub yar-u diyarimni. 

A hundred sorrows on my head from the people of my country and from my 
beloved, 

It is no wonder if I take off and abandon love and country. 


Yaman halimga bagri agrigay har kimsda kim kérkay, 

Bagri pargaldsidin qanga bul gangan uzarimni. 

My liver hurts my bad condition, no matter who I see, 

From the tatters of my liver my sins have polluted my blood. 


Hayatim baddsidin sérgardanm4n Gsru, dy saqi, 

Qdd&ahqa zahar gqatil, quy dagi dafi’at yumarimni. 

Oh saqi, I am much bewildered by the wine of my life, 

Pour the murderer's poison in the glass, and dispell my intoxication. 


Jahan tarkini gilmay, ciinki tinmag miimkin drmastur, 
Navai, qil mani azad, 6rtab yoq-u barimni."* 

Do not abandon the world because rest is impossible, 
Nava’i, burn my being-and-non-being and make me free. 


'® QB1986:213, BA1970:143-44 and 177. 
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Nava’i creates this verse around his technique of contrasting parallelism: the first line in 
the couplet sets up images, grammatical and lexical forms, or sound patterns that get 
reversed or otherwise transformed in the second line. As in several of his poems 
discussed in Chapter Five, he makes each couplet a tightly organized whole. 

In the first couplet the noun mayil 'longing’ in the first line is echoed by the verb 
tilarman 'T seek’ in the second line, and the valley of madness is contrasted to the world. 
The poet paradoxically takes the road to the valley of madness in order to destroy his 
destroyed world. 

The second couplet ties the two lines together through the word gubar used in to 
mean mist or dust in one case, and dim sight in the other. In the third couplet, the 
contrast is the brightness of the light of God the beloved which burns all worldly 
possessions, and the dimness of the candle at the tomb of the poet, the only worldly 
object he leaves once he has passed on. 

In the fourth couplet, iytiyar ‘will’ is used in two grammatical constructions, each 
combining a pair of words, but with ivtivar changing from the first to the second word. 
In both cases ivtiyar is modified, but first in a Persian izafet construction and second ina 
Turkic possessive construction. 

In the fifth couplet the poet contrasts two contrasts. In the first line Nava’i uses 
common images of grief that refer to the color of the face and the tears: the bloody tears 
have stopped while the yellow face remains. In the second line oppressive fate has 
obliterated his youth, making his spring the same as his autumn. 

The sixth couplet has perhaps the most comprehensive structural reversal: bas (‘head’) 
is used as the object of the miseries caused by others, and then synecdochically for the 


whole person of the poet as he "heads" out for someplace else. The assonant pair, yar 
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(‘beloved’) and diyar (‘country’), are used in the first line, and then reversed in the second. 
The sense of the two lines changes from the poet as object of treatment by the country 
and his beloved, to poet as subject responding to this treatment. 

In the seventh couplet his liver is first damaged as a result of his suffering, and then 
his damaged liver causes damage, polluting his blood. In the eighth couplet, he first 
characterizes the confusions of his life as a kind of wine, and then he seeks out the 
poisonous wine that will cure him of life's intoxication. 

Finally in the last couplet he dances once more around this paradoxical theme of 
irresolvable opposites: he wants to be done with this world but recognizes the 
impossibility of rest even if he dies, and then concludes that it is constant movement 
between being and nothingness itself that must be destroyed to find true freedom. The 
irony of this apparent resolution reinforces its paradox: he replays these same conflicts in 
a thousand other ghazals, and every solution he has tried leaves him in the same 
predicament. And this predicament is so compelling, so full of mug, that Omar Ayun, 
Turdi Ayun and other singers also replay this very ghazal thousands of times. 

When Omar Ayun sang this ghazal for the Cabbiyat Muqam muqdddimd, he began 
with an initial couplet from an unidentified ghazal which as nearly as I can make out is: 


Palak, pdlak bivad muliiytin alda aram muqararimini, 
Malamdt bolmidim he é yadrda bilmds man turarimni. 


Later he explained this couplet for me, saying it means that there is no stable place for 
him, that other people do not understand, and he knows of no place to stand (T 5/21, 14). 
Even if not part of it in the written tradition, this couplet clearly fits the ghazal because 
the rhyme is the same, and the word pdldk (= faldk) occurs in both this couplet and the 


ghazal. 
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After this couplet he sang couplets from the above ghazal in the order 2, 1, 4, 3, 7, 
and 9, and then continued on to another three couplets from two other ghazals before 
ending his muqdddimd song. 

In singing this ghazal for the USSaq muqdddima, he sand it in the same order, but 
included another couplet. He began with the same unidentified couplet, and then sang the 
succeeding couplets in the order 2, 1, 4, 3, 7, 8, and 9. There appear to be a few 
differences in wording between his two performances, but these might be the result of 
pronunciation differences influenced by the melody. 

When I asked him about this text, Omar's explanation of lines from this ghazal 
showed that he understood them somewhat differently from the text that I have translated 
above. He explained them to me in the sequence that he sang them. Line three he recited 
to me as Pdldk bidadidin ganjam mdnam ayir, mdndm aziri, gubar boldim and explained 
that it means that as a human created by God he will die.'? The fourth line he explained 
as meaning that he seeks but cannot find the eye-medicine for his weak sight.?? He then 
recited the first line as Junun vadisiga mayil, kériinmdn jan-u zarim and explained that it 
means he has seen his soul get lost. 

Omar clearly knows the ghazal well, but in a completely different sequence from that 
found in manuscripts, and he leaves out several couplets. That he has a different order for 
the first four couplets, while maintaining the order of the final couplets is not typical for 
ghazals, since the initial two or three couplets are usually the most fixed. 


In addition, although couplet six seems the most parallelistic, it is one that Omar 


'° Tiigaysiim mdn, a ayiri man addm, alla yaratqan adam man, tigiisiman. Tiigiimaydigdn heé dunyada 
adam yoq. 


°° Gubar boldim tilay, tilaykim tapmagaylar. Mdn tilap tapalmayman, heé kini. Tutiyarliqumni gubarimni. 
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leaves out, contradicting the aesthetic and memory principles that I thought influenced 
how ghazals are performed. However, couplet six is also the only one that mentions a 
beloved, so he may disregard it for that reason. That the earlier couplets are in a very 
different order is interesting, but Omar Ayun has not changed which lines are in which 
couplets. As we will see below he also makes such transpositions in some ghazals where 
the couplets are less distinctive, but here each couplet is held together by repetitions and 


parallelism. 


FROM THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD (Alam dhlidin) 

In the U&S8aq mugqdddimd, Omar Ayun follows the Junun vadisiga ghazal with 
couplets from another ghazal that Turdi Ayun sang often. Turdi Ayun only sings three 
couplets of the ghazal in his Rak pdSru in the muqam edition published by Qurban Barat 
(QB1986:12-13), but in Arshidinov’s edition he sang three to five couplets in the pdsru of 
Rak and Bayat, the jula of Panjigah and Bayat, and the sdndm of the Ab-i Ca8ma muqam. 
Turdi Ayun also sang single lines or couplets from this ghazal in several places in 
Arshidinov's version (BA1970:24, 54, 58, 87, 146-7, 188). The Ili muqam singers did not 
perform this ghazal at all, perhaps because they do not have anything corresponding to 
the pdafru, jula or sdndm. | cannot find any editions of this poem, because the author 
Ayasi does not seem to appear elsewhere. 

Qurban Barat's edition of Turdi Ayun's muqam songs is clearly shorter than that of 
Batur Arshidinov. The present ghazal and the Junun vadisiga ghazal discussed above 
each appear only once in Qurban Barat's edition, and both are only three or four line 
pieces from these ghazals. In the version edited by Batur Arshidinov these appear many 


more times. This supports Qawul Ayun's explanation of Qurban Barat's edition, and Wan 
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Tongshu's 1960 edition of the muqam music that it matches, as corresponding to the 
shorter phonograph recordings of the muqams. 

This ghazal also shows that Turdi Ayun often used the same ju/a and sdndm verses in 
different muqams. As I pointed out in my introductory chapter, the ju/a and séndm seem 
to be muqam songs that are not unique to a particular muqam, but recur in several 
different ones. The sdndm in particular is a popular genre of dance music, and many 
towns have traditional sdndm songs.*' When or how these might have been incorporated 
into the muqams is not clear. 

Omar Ayun performed the Alam Ghlidin ghazal in the USsaq muqdddimd and the 
MuSavrak muqdddimd. His two performances are very similar and both differ in some 
interesting ways from the version sung by Turdi Ayun. I give Turdi Ayun's version from 
Arshidinov's edition first with line numbers, and then Omar Ayun's version with 
underlining. The translation corresponds to Arshidinov's text. 


1 Alam ahlidin kégiiinip muddi asi qalmidi. 
2 Otti Omriim usbu aldmnin sdfasi galmidi. 
Alam ahlidin kégiilnip, muddasi galmidi, 


Otta Gmriim usbu alamdin sapasi galmidi. 
The people of the world have not given up their heart's desires, 


My life passed and none of the pleasures of this world remain. 


3. Bir yoli katti vafa’ tigbu alamdin, kim tapur, 
4 Man xiyal ayladp edim ancé badlasi qalmidi. 
Bir yoli katti vapag alliydy, gaysa aldmdin tapur, {combining lines 3 and 5] 
O, bir birigd aldm Ghlinip vapasi galmidi. [using line 6 here] 
Good faith left this world on one road, who will find it? 
I had imagined that not many troubles remained for me. 


Ww 


Bir yoli kdtti vafa’i, mdi qgaydagq tapilur, 

6 Bir-birigd alam ahlinip vafasi qalmidi. 

[Omar Ayun leaves this couplet out here] 

Sincerity left by one road, now where will it be found? 


* Uygur yalq sdnamliri, \skandar Saypulla, A. Omar, eds. Uriimchi: SXN, 1984. 
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No loyalty to one another remains among the people of the world. 


7 Bar emiSdur dahrinip ancéd balasi janimd, 

8 Bargali ol sabza giil§annip havasi qalmidi. 
Bar emisdur dahrinip_ andi balasi janimd, 
Man yiyal dylap idim and balasi galmidi. [using line 4 here] 
It appears that there is much trouble for my soul in this world, 
Since he went this green garden's air did not remain. 


Ey Ayasi jan berib 6zni yalas dtmdk kerdk, 
10 Mundin 6zga hdjri, dardinip davasi qalmidi. 

Ay Ayasi jan berib, 6zni ydlasi Gtmdk kera 

Mundin 6zg4 hijrd dartiga davasi galmidi. 

Oh Ayasi you must give up your soul and liberate yourself, 

Besides this no other medicine remains for separation and pain. 


Whereas elsewhere Omar Ayun avoided separating the lines in a couplet, but changed the 
order of the couplets in a ghazal, dropped couplets from the middle, and included other 
couplets at the beginning, in this case he seems to rearrange the order and reconstruct the 
lines themselves. He combines lines three and five into a single line three, since they 
both begin bir yoli kdtti vafa’. He then sings line six in place of line four, probably 
because it is associated with line five. But he preserves line four, singing it in place of 
line eight. Thus Omar ends up one couplet shorter than the version Turdi Ayun sang, but 
through losing parts of the latter's line three and five, and all of his line eight. 

But clearly, Omar Ayun rearranged these lines because they were difficult to keep 
distinct in the mind. Unlike Nava’i, the unknown Ayasi does not make each couplet a 
distinctive unit, bound internally by parallelistic transformations of language and images. 
Ayasi makes lines three and five unusually similar by using the phrase Bir yoli katti vafa’ 
followed by the question "who will find it?” in two different forms, and thus Omar Ayun 
readily rearranged these elements. Once he made line five part of line three, he then does 
not sing the repeating line at all. 

Turdi Ayun's version may not be the original form that Omar Ayun recomposed into a 
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shorter form, but it seems more likely that he shortened the song than Turdi Ayun 
extended it. I have no evidence for extensions by these performers, while omissions and 
changes in wording happen more often. 

The changes in Omar Ayun's version of line three, with its alliydy for padding, could 
suggest that he is actively recreating the line in order to fill a memory lapse. However, 
since he sang this song for me ina very similar form in both the USSaq and MuSavrak 
muqams one week apart, it seems rather that the changes had already been made in the 
version he learned, or that he changed it when learning it and consistently performs this 
version. 

Overall, the sequence and lines that Omar Ayun sings for this ghazal make just as 
much sense as that performed by Turdi Ayun. Omar's version is not a haphazard response 
to forgetting, but another version of the poem, that shows that his repertoire is related but 
not identical to that of Turdi Ayun. 

It seems clear that couplets were the basic fixed unit of memorized verse that Omar 
Ayun and Turdi Ayun used to compose the muqam songs, while a ghazal can be seen as 
an expandable but fairly fixed sequence for the couplets. But both singers occasionally 
treat single lines as separable units. These independent lines occur after longer ghazals 
and are apparently used as filler material to extend the lyrics to reach the end of the music 
as Omar Ayun has described. These singers seem to choose particularly beautiful or 
meaningful lines to use in this way, especially those for the drawn out and emphasized 
cuStir giisi pieces used to end branches and sections. 

Omar Ayun's rearrangement of lines in the Alam dhlidin ghazal does not seem to be 
part of the process of muqam composition during singing. This reconstruction of the line 


happened as a one-time change that may take place in transmission or intentional 
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recomposition, or perhaps when recalling a ghazal after a long period of time. In 
composing during performance Omar Ayun and Turdi Ayun treat couplets and 
occasionally separate lines as fixed units while chaining together couplets and parts of 
ghazals into songs. They also learned the sequence of couplets in a ghazal only once, and 
then change the ghazal in performance only by leaving out couplets, not by rearranging 
them. 

As Qawul Ayun told me, his father could sing five or six verses for any muqam tune. 
Whichever text came into his head, he sang, but the editors only include a single couplet 


for any a line of music (F 6/14/93). 


IN THE GARDEN (Bag icra): OMAR AXUN'S USSAQ TAZA 

Omar Ayun usually played only the muqam muqdddimd songs for me to record and 
for our discussions. However, when he played the U&8Saq muqdddima for me, he followed 
it with the taza and tdza mdr guli. The poem he sang in the dzd@ was one that Turdi Ayun 
also sang in the U8Saq tdzd,” as well as in the Rak kidik sdliqa (QB1986:6 and 
BA1970:21). Turdi Ayun also sang the first one or two couplets of this ghazal in the jula 
and sdndm of MuSavrak, Panjigah, Ozhal, and US8aq in Batur Arshidinov’s edition 
(BA1970:54, 88, 105, 132). Again these repetitions are not in the version Qurban Barat 
published, and this ghazal does not appear at all in the Ili muqam texts. It does appear as 


the USSaq taza in the revised Twelve Muqams.”? 


2 QB1986:187-88. In BA1970 the USSaq ftdzd uses a verse about the famous insane lover Majnun. This is 
one of the occasional instances in which Qurban Barat's edition gives a longer song: twelve couplets in the 
muqdddimd and eleven in the td=d as opposed to five and eleven couplets in BA1970 (129-30). 


* ME1991:9-10. In the following text I include variants from different sources within brackets. The sign “ 
indicates that these are substititutions for the preceding word or phrase. I abbreviations the sources: QB = 


QB1986:6; AN = AN1990, 5:229-30; MS = a print from a Nava’i manuscript; TE = TE1982, p. 376; ME = 
MEI991. AN, MS, TE and ME all give the couplets in the same order. Below I discuss the order in which 
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Bag icra saga sacti giil aq-u yesil [“qizil AN] yapraq, 

Sah basiga andagkim al aq-u seriq [“qizil AN] yarmagq. 

In the garden white flowers and green leaves blow to you. 

Just as the people scatter yellow and white coins at the Shah's head. 


Ne yarlig olgaykim har ke cd tap atqunci, 

San Gy§ ila uyquda [’rahdtta OB] man ranj bila oygaq. 

How destitute I am because every night until dawn, 

You are in pleasant sleep [*comfort], and I am suffering and sleepless. 


Koz mdrdumi koyunnig gardin tilaban bardi, 

Qaniki agar ani gan tartti [“tuti MS] vaya tupraq. 

The pupil of the eye has gone to seek the circuit of your street, 
The crimson that flows will either drew blood or dust to it. 


Korgdaé ani hdayratdin ilgimniki tiSlabmdn, 

Barmagq ga batibdur tis, tilni kesiban tirnaq. 

From astonishment at seeing him/her, I bite into my hand. 
The teeth sink into the fingers and the nails cut the tongue. 


Jan ndqdin ajal birla hijrip ikki bolmislar, 

Andagki tapib sudi ayrilgcy ikki ortaq. 

The beloved's value appears double in death and separation from you, 
Just as when they get their profit two merchants will separate. 


Koyug [“kdytig OB] kerdk uémagq yoqkim [“uémagqkim yoq MS, OB] uémaq 
[ujmagu ME] koyunda, 

OI nav ‘ tadfavutdur kim tomug ila ucmag. 

I need your street, there is no heaven except that on your street, 

It is the same difference as that between heaven and hell. 


Hém dahr bdqasizdur, ham Gmr vafasizdur, 

XuSdur ndfasi 6zni dhbab ild yus tutmag. 

Both the age is transient and life is faithless, 

With kind words hold onto your friends and and your happiness. 


Yatmdklik erur muskil madqsddgd, nedin kim bar 

Koz xirdv-u tiin tird, at aqsaq-u yol taygaq [“yartaq MS, “burtag AN]. 
Attaining the goal will be difficult, because 

The eyes are blind and the night dark, the horse is lame and the road slippery. 


Debsdn ki Navayini kdlgtim dagi 6ltirgiim, 
Ol 6ldi bu hasrdttin, kal tapri icin batragq. 


Turdi Ayun sang these couplets. 
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AoA 


You said that you want to come and kill Nava’i, 
He died from this desire, for God's sake come quickly. 


Several lines in this ghazal are ambiguous because Nava’i repeats similar words in a 
single line to get varying meanings. In the second couplet, yarlig could mean ‘charter, 
royal permission’ but seems more appropriately read as ‘poor, destitute.’ Because the 
Arabic script does not distinguish several significant differences in Turkic vowels, and 
because of homonymy in Chaghatay Turkic, in the third and sixth couplet, the word 
koyug could be read as kéyiig'you burn (me)' or even potentially Aiziig ‘your tune’ instead 
of koyup'your street’ and u@naq can be read as 'to fly' or ‘heaven.’ (The latter may be 
spelled ujmagas in ME except in the second line of the couplet where ujmaq is used.) In 
the seventh couplet, Nava’i uses yus once to mean 'kindly' and once to mean ‘happiness.’ 

Parallel phrases are important in this ghazal. In the first couplet, each line is a 
description of scattered objects in terms of their colors. In the second couplet, the second 
line contrasts the beloved’s comfort to the lover's suffering. The fourth couplet repeats 
meaning and sounds, and the phrases in the second line describe the mutual penetration of 
teeth into fingers and fingernails into tongue. The fifth couplet compares two images of 
doubled value. In the seventh couplet the first line uses parallel phrases to criticize life 
and the world. The eighth couplet uses parallel phrases to describe the difficulty of the 
lover's path. Finally the ninth couplet again uses paradox to stress the poet's predicament: 
Nava’i is dying for the beloved but union will only come if the beloved kills him. 

When Omar Ayun performs this in his UsSaq tdzd, he only sings couplets 1, 2, 8, and 
9 with an unidentifiable couplet that also contains the phrase rdnj bila oygaq ‘suffering 
and sleepless’ between eight and nine. Omar seems to again be avoiding images of 


physical love by not singing the intervening couplets about the lover going to the 
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beloved's street and biting into his hand. While singing the last three couplets Omar uses 
brief instrumental segments to separate the pieces of his verse, almost as if he begins the 
instrumental tdzd mdr guli and then returns to his song. Since I have only this one 
recording of him playing a fazd song I do not know if this is typical for him. 

The records of Turdi Ayun’s singing indicate that each time he sang this ghazal he 
sang couplets in the same sequence, just as Omar Ayun did with the songs we looked at 
above. In the Rak Aicik sdliqd he sang couplets 1, 2, 7, 5, 8, and 6, while in the Ussaq 
Taza he adds a couplet in the middle and the final couplet and sings 1, 2, 3, 7, 5, 8, 6, and 
9 (QB1986:6 and 187-8). 

Couplet eight is one of the more important couplets in this song. Omar Ayun sang it 
along with the usually more important beginning and final couplets, and Turdi Ayun 
performed it as an independent couplet in the MuSavrak nusya cisiirgiisi and the Ozhal 
sdndm (BA1970:53, 106; QB1986:62). I have taken my title for this dissertation from 
this line because the concrete and parallel images strike me as an apt expression of the 


slippery and obscure path faced by muqam performers in the present. 


EARLY SPRING (4y nav bahar) 

Another ghazal by Nava’i that was very important in the muqam repertoires of Turdi 
Ayun and Omar Ayun was one that begins Ay ndv bahar. Omar Ayun did not sing it for 
me, but he did discuss it several times. In the published transcriptions, Turdi Ayun 
appears to have sung this ghazal or parts of it in eight different muqam songs: Rak nusya, 
Cabbiyat kicik sdliga, MuSavrik mugdddimd, Mugavrak taza, Musavrak kicik sdliqd, 


Panjigah taza, Panjigah nusya, and U88aq nusya. Except for its absence in the Arshidinov 
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version of the USSaq nusya the selection is the same in both editions.** This verse appears 
only once in the revised muqams, in the MuSavrak tdzd (ME1984:7-8, MRO1986:4-5), 
where it consists of all seven couplets, followed by the first couplet of the ASrdqat min 
ghazal. 

When I asked Omar Ayun about this ghazal, he told me, "I sing Ay ndv bahar a lot. 
Turdi Ayun put it in two or three muqams. I put it in one or two. It goes well, it fits. The 
words fit. It goes with Cabbiyat, with MuSavrak, with U88aq, with Panjigah” (T 5/28, 
14). 


Ay nav bahar-i ardzip subhiga jan pdrvar hava, 

Andin gul-u bulbul tapip yiiz barg birld mig nava. 

Oh early spring, your face gives refreshing air to the dawn, 

And from it come the nightingale and rose with 100 petals and 1000 melodies. 


Tubi-u Say-i sidrddur koyun giyahi nigakim, 

‘USSaq GSk-u ahidin hardam tapar su-u hava. 

The heavenly tree and cedar branches are the plants and trees of your street, 
because 

From lovers’ tears and sighs they will always find water and air. 


Zahr-i firaqipdin qayu asiqqa boldi [“bolgay MS] tdlzkam, 

No§-i visalip yatmasa ‘Aysa apa tapmas dava. 

From the poison of your separation what is there for a lover besides hopelessness, 
If (the lover) does not attain the nectar of union with you, Jesus (himself) will not 
be able to find a cure for him. 


Ciin qazi ul-hajat san, dévayi mehrig qilgali, 

Dérd-u firaq Gnduhidin kdltirmisdm ikki guva. 

Because you are the great judge, in order that you make your love a medicine, 
I brought the grief of my pain and separation as two witnesses. 


Qilmay qobul ijadnig imkani yoq sogra ydna, 

Maqbulni rdd dylamdk lutfupdin ol gaymu rava. 

If (you) do not accept (me) there will no longer be the possibility of creation, 
Can your grace permit the rejection of acceptance? 


Zahid kégiilnip ydlvdtin matlub gayridin erit, 


* QB1986:5, 34, 53, 55, 115, 119, 190; BA1970:21, 38, 48, 57, 86-7. 
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Sdn sdyr qilsap qil kerdk ké pliipgd bolsa inziva. 

The ascetic's solitude will be melted by the desire for a stranger, 

If you take a voyage, you must take it though your heart is in seclusion. 
Desdg Navayi jan ara mahbub bolgay jilvigar, 

Avval kégiil kézgiisidin mahv ayla ndq§-i masiva. 

If you say Nava’i in your soul, the beloved will be manifest, 

First from the mirror of the heart annihilate the image of the external. 


This verse appears in the editions AN1990 (5:7) and TE1982 (307), where the order of 
the couplets is the same, and match that in in Turdi Ayun's Rak nusya (QB1986:5 and 
BA1970:21). 

One reason for the popularity of this verse is that it appears as the first verse in 
Nava’i's divan Bada ’i‘al-vasat (AN1990, vol. 5). Turdi Ayun seems to have learned this 
ghazal from written versions and seems to have felt it was important to keep this ghazal 
fairly complete. He performed the couplets in the same order as the written version 
above, and often performed all seven couplets. When he left some off, they were omitted 
from the end, not out of the middle, and when he used only one couplet, it was always the 
first one. 

Omar Ayun discussed this as an example of a deeply meaningful and complex ghazal, 
that even poets and great scholars (cog alimlar) would not be able to explain. He said the 
second couplet means that whoever did good things would find good air and 
contentment.”> He did not discuss much of the rest of the poem. 

Although the ghazal is obviously about the lover and the beloved, Omar Ayun's 
comments show that he felt that it was a valuable ghazal because it has deep meanings. 
As pointed out in the last chapter, if a ghazal did not connect love imagery to spiritual 


ideas, Omar Ayun did not consider it serious and worth performing. 


5 Cim yaySiliq qilsa, §u, hava hdr dam tapidu, razi eytidu. Har kisi yaysiliq qilmisa bolmaydu digan 
asundaq mdanidd, bunig mdnildr cu a copqur. T 5/7, 8. 
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The first couplet uses the rose and nightingale image that was important for Sufi 
poet/singers singing of the beloved/God. The next two couplets refer to lovers but within 
the context of powerful spiritual symbols, including the heavenly tree and the curing 
power of Jesus (“Aysa). These references to the beloved are not on the superficial 
physical level of the burning sighs and beautiful cheeks and eyebrows that Omar Ayun 
avoided. 

Couplets four and five refer to the beloved as a powerful creator, while the last two 
couplets use imagery from Sufi and even specifically Naqshbandi ideas about the path of 
the lover. The sixth couplet evokes ideas about solitude in the crowd and being a 
traveller in the world while inwardly one remains in seclusion. The seventh couplet 
specifies that one is to develop internal awareness of the beloved and clean the mirror of 
the heart so that only God will be reflected, while the external world must be given up 
completely. 

Turdi Ayun performed this serious and deeply symbolic song in the more 
contemplative songs of the muqams, although in one muqdddimd. That he sang it in 
these slower songs suggests that he considered the ideas in it particularly appealing and 
worthy of thought. Since I was not able to find out anything about Turdi Ayun's 
relationship to Sufi teachings, I do not know if he would have been interested in this 
because of particular doctrine that he believed, or because these ideas were important 


according to more general spiritual ideas of which he was aware. 


THE SEVEN WORLDS (Ay yatti mdnzdr) 
Another very common poem in Turdi Ayun's repertoire begins Ay ydtti mdnzdr "oh, 


the seven worlds," a reference to a cosmological image of creation. He sang three to nine 
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couplets from this ghazal in MuSavrak ‘dz, Cargah nusya, Panjigah nusya, Ajam tdzd, 
and Nava nusya and one couplet in Sigah sdliqgd. It does not appear in the revised Twelve 
Mugqams at all. 

This ghazal is like the Ay nav bahar ghazal because Turdi Ayun frequently sang it in 
taza and nusya songs, and because it was probably well known, since it is the first verse 
in Nava’i's divan Favd ‘id al-kibar (AN1990, vol. 6). My translation is not very 
satisfactory because several of the words are particularly ambiguous since I do not have a 
manuscript version or an adequate transliteration of the original text. 


Ay, yatti mdnzdr tarhiga mi ‘mar-i sun ‘updin bina, 

Masnu lar fani vale mdslub sani din fana. 

Oh, buildings on the foundations of the seven worlds from the builder of your 
works, 

Creations are transitory, snatched from the creator into annihiliation. 


Cekmay mailak lutfug kiini, juz zikr ila tasbih iini, 

Addm deban qahrig tiini har dam 'zdlamna rabbdna’. 

An angel cannot endure the Day of Judgment, only the sound of zikr [religious 
chant] and beads, 

A man saying every moment during your night of power 'it is dark Oh lord.’ 


Hamdipda hdr kutah ndzdr hdm gupg-u lal olgay mdgar, 
Ginkim demi§ 'zayr ul-basdr' ol yerdé 'la’uhsi sana.' 

In praising your every short glance I am not deaf and dumb, 
Because he said ‘good things to humans' without number. 


Jins-i bdSdr yoq agahip, yursid yok-i daérgahip, 

K6ék mahd ara tifli rdhip yetti ata-u tért ana. 

You are not aware of the human race, the sun is a pig in your court, 

In the blue heavens your red wine is the seven fathers and four mothers. 


Fagqir ahli istab qurbdtip, chli gina ham ta Gtig, 
Yatkdngd dagi furqatip nd fagir mani ‘ne gina. 
The poor people seek your nearness, the people of song seek your service, 


In attaining the scars of separation from you, the poor one's obstacle is only a 
song?? 


Vaslipda isrdt yob drur, Gy§-u tdrdb mdr gub arur, 
Sdnsiz mapa mdtlub drur tandd alam, janda Gna. 
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Meeting you is a great pleasure, a delight and amusement in demand, 
Without you desire is pain in my body, hardship in my soul. 


[Sqipda bir divandlig, Sabqipda parvandlig, 

Agyaridin begandlig dylab éztiggd asina. 

A madman in love with you, a moth lusting after you, 

Acting like a stranger to strangers and becoming close to you. 


Jurm-u gunahlardin 6tub, kdltiirmd ytizga qorqutub, 

Lala dgdr sagdr tutub, musiéa gar qilmi§ zina. 

Passing from faults and sins, do not bring to my face, 

A tulip if holding the cup, a wood-pigeon [or ring-dove or swallow, S:1345] if 
fornicating.”® 

Bardur Navaiy bekdsi, iSq iGrd andagkim yasi, 

Ciin 6riddip ani basi, kéydiirmad davzdydd yana. 

Nava’i is without friends, so in love that he lives in mountains [S:459], 

Since you burned him enough, do not burn him more in hell. 


In this complex poem Nava’i repeats sounds, roots, and words in terse half-line phrases. 
It is perhaps these short rhythmic phrases that makes it particularly appropriate for the 
nusya and tdzd songs rather than than the muqdddimd. Again this song is a clear address 
to God with only a few suggestions of the romantic allegory. 

This frequently performed song also shows the stability of Turdi Ayun's 
performances. In the five multi-couplet transcriptions of performances given in Qurban 
Barat's edition of the muqam texts, Turdi Ayun plays the couplets in the following 
sequences: 

Qurban Barat's edition: 
MuSavrak tdzd = 11, 2, 3 (QB1986:55-6) 
Cargah nusya 1, 2,3 ,7, 9 (QB1986:96) 
Panjigah nusya 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 6, 8, 9 (QB1986:118-19) 
233 
12.3 


Ajam tdzd 
Nava nusya 


7° These are unclear references: possibly images that stand for temptations of the flesh? 
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Batur Arshidinov's edition: 


MuSavrak fdzd =: 1,2, 3 (BA1970:48) 

Cargah nusya 1, 2,3, 5. 6, 7, 8,9 (BA1970:72) 
Panjigah nusya [says only that entire text is sung] (BA1970:87) 
Nava nusya 1,2, 3,5, 6, 7,9 (BA1970:157) 

Sigah sdliqa I (BA1970:171) 


Clearly Turdi Ayun knows a fixed form of the ghazal that includes all of the couplets with 
a minor change in sequence from the manscript version, but he does not always play all 
of them. But even when he leaves some verses out, he always uses the same sequence of 
verses. 

Batur Arshidinov's 1970 publication of these texts does not show any deviation from 
the order of verses in the written collections, and he mentions this text as one that he used 
a manuscript original to edit (BA1970:225). This shows how Batur Arshidinov used 
written sources when he could find them to change the text, while Qurban Barat's edition 


seems to preserve the songs as performed by Turdi Ayun. 


"FOLK" TEXTS IN THE CON NAGMA: SPINNING YEARS (Orgiilgiicd-corgiil giicdi 
yillar) 

A careful comparison of some songs that do not seem to have any written sources, 
reveals another way that Turdi Ayun treated poetic couplets. The following is a group of 
nine rhyming couplets that are combined into loosely linked songs. The longest 
arrangement of these couplets is found in the Ozhal pdSru of Qurban Barat's edition and 
goes as follows: 

Orgiilgica-cérgiilgiicd yillar Griildi, (1) 
Yurdktiki seriqsular qanga oriildi. 


Spinning on, the years have whirled by, 
In the heart, yellow water mixes with blood. 
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Ey nazdninlar iSgig oti manda baru-bar, (2) 

Yuzmig japa-javr-i sitam sdndd baru-bar. 

Oh beauty the flame of my love for you cries out within me, 
100,000 injustices and cruelties of tyranny are always in you. 


Avwval baglap Xudayimni yad etili, (3) 
Paygtmbarlar rohini $ad etili. 

When first beginning to recall my God, 
The Prophet's soul was made joyous. 


Irgay bildn elip bolmas saynig tasini, (4) 

Dard kdlganda ertip bolmas kéznip yaSini. 

With an irgay staff I cannot climb the stones of the river valley, 
With the coming of pain, no tears seep from the eyes. 


Irgayliqtin algan tayaq qamdcigiz bolsun, (5) 

Xudayimga tapsSurdum yoligiz bolsun. (QB1986:154) 

May your staff and whip-handle be taken from irgay wood [Najip, 162], 
I gave (myself) to my God, may your road be easy. 


Couplets from this group that do not appear above are: 


Qandagq qiliman, na’ilaj qilay, janga tdgkdn oq, (6) 

Gahi kelip, gahi yenip Gqli hoSum yoq. (QB1986:151) 

What shall I do, what way shall 1 go? The arrow has struck my soul, 
Whether I come or go, my reason and intelligence are gone. 


Qar cigamni quslimigan taglar qalmidi, (7) 

Yarim bilan oynimigan bagiar qalmidi. (QB1986:149) 

There are no mountains left where I have not hunted with my eagle, 
No gardens where | have not played with my love. 


Ki§i visal tiini yari bilan yatqunda, (8) 

Jamali §dm‘igad ndzdr tap atquncd. (QB1986:302) 

People on the night of meeting will attain their love, 

And look at the beauty of their candle until dawn. 

Toriilip, tugulup kérginim yoq bu vdyranliqni, (9) 

Pesandmgé piitiip aldim sdrgdardanliqni. (QB1986:302; BA1970:188) 
Coming out and being born, I did not want to see this destruction, 

On my forehead (destiny) I was able to write my confusion. 


While there are variations of spelling and verbal forms and even a few lexical 


substitutions among these different texts, the basic meaning of these couplets does not 
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change. I have numbered them in the sequence given above in order to characterize the 


sequence of couplets each time they occur. 


Rak kicik saliqinig mdrg Gis. 4, 6 (BA1970:22) 

Cabbiyat dog sdliqa 1,2,5 (MG1981) 

Panjigah jula 2.3 (BA1970 and QB1986:121) 
Panjigah sdndm 4,7, 1 (BA1L970 and QB1986:123) 
Panjigah pdsru 1,3, 6,2 (BA1970:91 and QB1986:129) 
Ozhal 2-kicik sdliqa 4,7,3 (BA1970:107) 

Ozhal 2-kicik sal. dzgiri§ 6 (BA1970:107) 

Ozhal kidik sdliqanip cis. 4, 7,3 (QB1986:149) 

Ozhal saindm 1,6 (BA1970:105 and QB1986:151) 
Ozhal pdgru 1,2,3.4,5 (QBI986:154) 

Ozhal pdgru 1,2, 4,5 (BA1970:108) 

U88aq sdndm 2 (BA1970 and QB1986) 

Sigah sdliqa 4 (BA1970:171) 

Sigah kicik sdligd 4 (QB1986:263) 

Nava kicik sdliqd 3 (QB1986 and BA1970:159) 
Iraq taza mar gulinip cis. 4 (QB1986) 

Iraq (dzd mar g ciis. 4 (BA1970:177) 

Ab-i Casma jula 8, 1,9, 6 (QB1986:302) 

Ab-i Casma jula 1,9,6 (BA1970:188) 


In the Ili Muqams this verse is not used at all except in one case where couplet four seems 
to appear in a somewhat altered form: 


Terigan bildn alib bolmas, saynig taSini, 
Dart kdlganda sigrib bolmas, kéznig yasini. 


This is the first couplet in a ghazal attributed to the nineteenth-century [li poet Bilal 
Nazim in the fifth maSrap song of MuSavrak (BA1987:62). 

The above list shows quite clearly that there is no fixed sequence for organizing these 
verses into songs, although they hold together thematically and structurally, and Turdi 
Ayun never mixes them other couplets. Independent couplets from outside this set are 
sung before or after these, but not in their midst, except in the marginal case of the Ozhal 


2-kicik sdligisi and then the 6zgiri§, in which a couplet from Nava’i intervenes. The list 


shows several repeated sequences, but these do not dominate or establish an overall 
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sequence for these couplets. 

This comparison shows again that when there are no other texts to refer to, the 
versions in Qurban Barat and Batur Arshidinov’s editions are generally very similar. 

As pointed out by critics discussed in Chapter Five, ghazal poems often do not have a 
clear narrative sequence or thematic coherence. Nevertheless, the traditional muqam 
performers Turdi Ayun and Omar Ayun maintain a strict order for the couplets in a 
ghazal. Sometimes the order they learn is not the same as that in most manuscripts, but 
manuscript versions themselves do not always have the same sequence. These muqam 
performers never rearrange the couplets of a ghazal in several different sequences the way 


Turdi Ayun does this cycle of "folk" poetic couplets. 


SINGLE COUPLETS 
Other verses that appear frequently reveal further aspects of how the muqam songs 

were put together by Turdi Ayun. We have seen that he performed many of the same 
ghazals in different songs. In other cases he sings individual couplets that are from 
ghazals but always appear alone. An example is the couplet [ mentioned above in my 
discussion of Lutfi. 

Zabarjat taqigd altun bilan bir ydt yezilmis kim, 

Karam ahlinig ehsanidin ozgd qalmigay bagi. 

On the emerald arch a line written in gold said that, 

Other than the benevolence of kind people nothing will last forever.’ 
Turdi Ayun sang this couplet in the mugdddimd of Cabbiyat, Ozhal and Ajam and the 
tdkit of MuSavrak, Cargah, Panjigah and Nava. In Qurban Barat's edition, Turdi Ayun 


also sang it in the Cabbiyat tdzd Gisirgiisi. When sung with other ghazals, as in the 


77 QB1986:30, 131, 170; BAI970:35, 59, 75, 92, 102, 129, 160. Although Qurban Barat assigns this to Lutfi 
(30), in his dictionary Gulam Gopuri cites it as from Fuzili (UKAQS 305). 
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muqdddima and the taza cistirgiisi, Turdi Ayun sang this as the concluding couplet. 
When he sang it in the /akit he sang it as the first and often the only couplet. When it is 
not alone in the fakit, he only sang one other couplet or quatrain. 

Likewise, Turdi Ayun sang couplet eight from the Bag icra ghazal in the MuSavrak 
nusya cisirgiisi,”** and the first couplet from the Alam Ghlidin ghazal in the ciSiirguisi of 
MuSavrak sdaligd (BA1970:54). Turdi Ayun also sang the first line from the Bir kuin meni 
ghazal in the Gistrgiisi of Ajam tdzd (QB1986:173, BA1970:118), and the entire first 
coupiet in the cisirgisi of Bayat sdliqgd (QB1986:218, BA1970:145). 

One of the most common couplets that Turdi Ayun sang is the following first couplet 
from a ghazal by Nava’i. 

Hayhatkim birav gimidin zarmdn ydna, 

Faryadkim, bdlagd giriftar mdn ydna. 

Alas that I complain again about the sadness one has caused, 

I am suffering from being seized by troubles again. 
Turdi Ayun usually sang only one or two couplets from this ghazal in jula, taza, and 
sdliqgd songs and their Gisirgiisi (BA1970:22, 51, 87, 106-7, 133, 144, 159, 160, 170). 
Arshidinov gives the full seven couplets of this ghazal in the Ajam taza (BA1970:118). 
These vary only a little from those that appear in the Uriimchi edition (TE1982: 160-62). 
Arshidinov seems to have added the rest of this ghazal, since it appears in his list in the 
back as one for which he found the original and completed the text (BA1970:225). 

In the rakit song of Ajém, U88aq, Bayat, and Sigah, Turdi Ayun sang the following 
couplet expressing the idea of worldly transience. 

Noh 6mriga baqa yoqtur, Sulayman miilkigd, 


Ay Navayi bada ié aldém gemi bihudddur. (QB1986:177, 202, 224, 266, 


** QB1986:62. Interestingly, in the revised version this couplet has been replaced with couplet nine from the 
same ghazal (ME1984:13, MRO1986:8). This conforms to the tendency to use only the concluding couplets of 
ghazals in the modern GiSurgiisi. 
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BA1970:120, 135, 147, 171) 

Noah's life was not eternal, nor was Solomon's rule, 

Oh Nava’i, drink the wine, and become senseless to the pain of the world. 
Again in Arshidinov's edition of the Ajam ‘dit this song has been expanded to consist of 
the complete seven couplets from Nava’i’s ghazal. Although he does not mark the other 
couplets as added, he does list this ghazal as another for which he completed the text.” 

Although both Turdi Ayun and Omar Ayun often use individual couplets to stretch 
out songs to fit the music, the most distinctive use of single couplets and even lines is in 
the ctisiirgiisi and takit songs. The former mark the end of mdr gul instrumental pieces, 
and the latter mark the end of the Cop Nagma. Both are distinctive, slower songs that 
emphasize the lyrics. That the same couplet appears in several different tdakit or 
cuSirgiisi songs suggests again that texts were often linked with particular branches in 
several muqams, and possibly shows linkage of poetic text and rhythm. 

In the modern form the tdkit is sung as a choral song, with a brief solo free rhythm 
line from the muqdddima after it. The Gisiirgiisi songs are sung in chorus. Most of the 
modern tdkit texts have been edited to be longer than those sung by Turdi Ayun, while the 
cuSurgisi mostly consist of the final couplets of the ghazals that were sung in the 
preceding song. Few single couplets appear without the rest of the ghazal, and no 
couplets get repeated in several different parts of the muqams. Thus the emphasis that 


Turdi Ayun gave to certain repeated ideas does not occur, and all couplets, like all ghazals 


in the modern versions, are treated roughly the same. 


> BA1970:225. The ghazal that he gives begins with the couplet 4rdzip kdzgiisimu tar kdsrdtidin suvdddur / 
Yayud ol ardz sityinig Gksimu kézgiidddur. (BA1970:120). 
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CONCLUSION 

Careful analysis of song texts from Turdi Ayun and Omiir Ayun reveal certain 
principles of composition and memory that these performers used in performance. 
Further, the contents of important and repeated texts reveal strong preferences for 
religious ideas rather than those of love that occur far more in the modern edited versions. 

While Omiir Ayun and Turdi Ayun have closely related repertoires and performance 
styles, the repertoires of Ili performers and the versions in the edited muqams are quite 
different, although there are still obvious connections among these different versions. 
The modern muqams have been edited to eliminate repetitions, some of the religious 
material, the heavy use of ghazals by Nava’i, Mashrab, and Huvayda, and performers’ 
variations. 

As pointed out in the first chapter, Turdi Ayun rarely sang the same verses in the Con 
Nagmd, Dastan, and Masrap sections even though folk poetry and ghazals by the same 
authors do appear in all three parts of the muqams. The next chapter examines the songs 
sung in the Dastan and Mas&rap sections. We thus leave Omar Ayun's domain, since he 
does not consider dastan and masrap songs part of the muqam tradition, even if he sings 


some of them to please his audiences. 
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Chapter Nine 


DASTAN AND MASRAP SONGS IN THE MUQAMS 


TURDI AXUN'S DASTAN SONGS 

Qawul Ayun described his father learning the muqam dastan songs from dastan 
performers Juma Ayun (Jumayun) from Kashghar, Maémat Mulla from Yarkand and Rozi 
Tambur from [li (Gulja). Qawul explained that his father exchanged songs much as 
Omiir Ayun has described: other performers would teach Turdi Ayun what they knew, 
and he would teach them what he knew (T 4/24/93). [li performers, particularly Rozi 
Tambur--who Qawul described as basically a dastanéi--knew the dastan songs better, and 
the modern editors used these to fill out Turdi Ayun's repertoire. Rozi Tambur was 
recorded in Uriimchi in 1951, at the same time as Turdi Ayun was making his first 
recordings. The editors had also recorded the repertoire of the Gshig Yiistip Amat who 
knew forty dastans, and they had used some of his texts for the new muqam versions. 

Qawul pointed out that Turdi Ayun performed five dastan songs for some muqams, 
while the revised versions usually have three or four songs. In the published editions 
however, Turdi Ayun seems to sing only three or four dastans, so perhaps Qawul is 
referring to recorded songs that were not published. In Appendix Two I give the changes 
that Qawul described the editors making to the dastan songs of Turdi Ayun. For the first 
six I also briefly describe the textual changes between Turdi Ayun's songs and those of 


the Muqam Ensemble texts to show the connections that exist between the texts for the 
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different versions. 

Because he was not always trying to specify the fate of each of Turdi Ayun's songs, 
Qawul's comments given in Appendix Two are not necessarily exact. But it should be 
clear that the dastans have been completely reorganized since Turdi Ayun's performances. 
From my comparison of the dastan texts we can see that the editors left nothing that Turdi 
Axun sang as it was, and that the 1960s manuscripts (Hms and Qms) in several cases-- 
Rak second dastan, Mugavrak second dastan, Ozhal first and third dastans--represent a 
link between the Ili muqams as given in BA1987 and the versions that were later used in 
the revised Twelve Muqams. Although Turdi Ayun felt that performing dastans was an 
important part of the muqams and therefore learned many from Ili performers as well as 
from others, in the revised Twelve Muqams none of his songs have been used as he sang 
them. My comparison below of versions of the Gherip-Sandm dastan further 
demonstrates that Turdi Ayun's repertoire of songs differed greatly from that of the Ili 
performers, although their songs are all from closely related narratives. 

In the first half of this chapter, | compare dastan songs sung by Turdi Ayun with those 
sung by Ili performers, those in the revised song texts, and those I have found in 
published editions of these popular literary texts. I focus on the most popular Uyghur 
dastan narrative, the love story of Gherip and Sandm, and describe its connections to 


versions from elsewhere in Turkic Central Asia, especially Turkmen versions. 


WRITTEN DASTAN TEXTS 
The Uyghur romantic epics known as dastans are a fairly recent popular oral and 
written form. There seems to be no evidence for them before the nineteenth century. 


Turkic literary romantic epics by poets such as Nava’i and Fuzali were very widespread, 
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but these do not have the aliernation of verse and prose narration that characterizes the 
popular dastans. The plots of the classical literary romantic epics have only very general 
relationships to the popular dastans. 

The different Uyghur dastans are closely related to each other, sharing plot elements 
and romantic themes about lovers separated from each other by society and family. In the 
most popular Uyghur dastans that I have examined, the versions are so similar and the 
borrowings from one dastan to another so great, that the performers and texts must have 
circulated in a narrow milieu, without much divergence. 

European researchers have paid little attention to the Central Asian dastans when 
compared to their work on folktales, Turkic heroic epic and ghazal poetry. The main 
reason seems to be that folklorists used oral composition and transmission as defining 
criteria for folk traditions. Soviet folklorists in particular have been reluctant to admit 
written and elite literature as a source for folk performances. Further, scholars of Turkic 
oral literature have avoided the Persian and Islamic influences that could be easily found 
in these dastans. The dominant interest was in finding the "pure" heroic epics of the 
Turkic nomads, uncontaminated by foreign and urban influences. Western researchers 
using secondary sources have tended to follow the restricted notion of the heroic and 
purely oral epic that was used by Viktor Zhirmunskii, Hadi Zarif and their colleagues. 
Walter Feldman describes how Soviet researchers rejected part or all of the repertoire of 
many performers because they sang lyrical, romantic, and religious works, or read from 


texts.! 


' The Uzbek Oral Epic: Documentation of Late Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Century Bards. Ph.D 
Dissertation. Columbia University, 1980, pp. 29-46. Similar limited interest in popular literary forms can be 
found in Karl Reichl, Turkic Oral Epic Poetry: Tradition, Forms, and Poetic Structure. New Y ork: Garland, 
1992, and H. B Paksoy, /pamysh; Central Asian Identity under Russian Rule. Hartford, CT: Association for the 
Advancement of Central Asian Research monograph series, 1989, especially pp. 5-6 and 12 on ideas about the 
relationship of Turkic national heroic epics and the less pure romantic epics. See also K. Imomov, et al. Ozbek 
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Feldman also describes the important influence of written forms on the oral epics, but 
he remains largely within the limits of the Soviet paradigm, in which oral heroic epics 
and their performers are studied in depth, while the written and oral romantic epics are 
neglected. In fact, Feldman seems to gloss over the deep generic difference in the form 
and content of these epics, although Zhirmunskii does not. The latter states, "In the Near 
East, popular novels (Volksromane), which are very widespread in Turkmenia, 
Azerbaijan and Turkey, have practically superseded the old heroic epos" (original 
emphasis). Zhirmunskii argues for studying the relationships between the popular 
manuscript, printed, and oral versions of old and new epics, but he still relies on a 
Marxist model in which epics evolve through stages that correspond to socio-economic 
development. He claims that even without literary influences, Qazaq and Qirghiz epics 
went through the shift from heroic themes to "popular epic tales with plots built mostly 
on themes of love and family conflict," and describes the Kéroghlu epic as a reflection of 
feudal class struggle.’ 

Feldman also shows interest in finding the earliest origins for epics, even though 
there are very limited documentary records to support such a search. He cites 
Zhirmunskii's arguments about the literary origins of several minor epics, but does not go 
into any detail concerning these because his emphasis is on the oral heroic epics 
(Feldman 1980:69-105). 

Local researchers have generally followed Soviet and European paradigms and not 


explored the oral and written interaction of these texts, although there have been a fair 


xalq ogcaki poetik iZodi, Tashkent: Oqituvéi, 1990, pp. 239-42. 


? Zhirmunskii. "The Epic Tales” in Nora Chadwick and Viktor Zhirmunskii. Oral Epics of Central Asia. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969, 316-317. 
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number of published transcriptions and translations of the dastans. Khalyk Korogly has 
written a useful study of the connections among Iranian and Turkic popular dastan epics, 
but he did not discuss when and how these enter performance. The primary sources for 
studying these epics are many, and it is not surprising that he is only able to consider the 
Shasanim-Garyp (Gharib-Sanam, Gherip-Sanam, Ashik Kerib) dastan as it has circulated 
in manuscript in Central and Western Asia.° 

The Soviet Uyghur Batur Arshidinov, who edited the Soviet publications of the 
mugqam texts of Turdi Ayun and those from Ili muqam performers has shown 
considerable interest in editing the dastan texts. But his excellent study Uygur klassikliri 
ijadiyitida dastan Zanri’ is a comparison of the sources and poetic forms of the composed 
dastans by known East Turkistani authors in the first half of the nineteenth century. It 
does not include the popular anonymous dastans that were the source of the muqam 
versions. 

The Uyghur folklorist Abdukerim Rayman has written an article on the dastans’ and 
he also discusses the dastans in his book Folklor vad yazma Gdabiyat. In the book he gives 
a sweeping historical overview of a variety of dastans and identifies many of the foreign 
publications of Uyghur and related versions of the dastans.° His article seems to draw on 
Soviet classifications such as that given in K. Imomov (1990) that divide these narrative 
poems into heroic, war (jdgnama), historical, romantic, and literary dastans. He merely 


gives brief descriptions of each kind and identifies some examples. In neither work does 


3 Vzaimosviazi eposa narodov Srednei Azii, Irana i Azerbaidzhana. Moscow: Nauka, 1983. 
* Alma-Ata: Nauka, 1988. 


* *Xalq dastaliri va unin po’etik qurulusi* Qashgar idibiyati, 1983, #5, pp. 69-80. | cite most author's 
names in the transliteration I use for Uyghur in this chapter. 


® Qashqar: Qasqar Uygur Nasriyati, 1988, 55-86. 
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A. Rayman give textual examples or analysis, or discuss Uyghur dastan performance. 


THE DISTRIBUTION AND VARIATION OF "GHERIP-SANAM" 

The most popular Uyghur dastan is the story of the lovers Gherip and Sandm. Gunnar 
Jarring's introduction to his edition of a short piece from the dastan in his Literary Texts 
from Kashghar contains a brief overview of Turkic versions from a Uyghur perspective.’ 
Jarring mentions the dissertation Shahsanam i Garyp by Khalyk Korogly, and a chapter 
of Korogly's book now seems to contain most of this dissertation.* Unfortunately 
Korogly ignores Uyghur versions of this dastan, although he briefly discusses 
lithographed versions published in Tashkent, which seem to be the source for many of the 
Uyghur versions. Korogly examines the historical basis for this folk narrative, based in 
the character of the Safavid Shah Abbas I (1587-1629) who succeeded in taking 
Diyarbakir from the Turks, and cites the mention of the Qizilbash in Ajamistan (Iran) in 
the poem as dating it to Shah Abbas's period (284). 

Xinjiang publications do not say much about this work. It appears five times in 
Qurban Vali's manuscript catalog,’ with the only dated item a lithograph from Tashkent 
from 1916. The others he describes are all manuscripts with no indication of date or 
provenance. Histories of Uyghur literature ignore the folk dastans because they are 
organized according to works with known authors. Abdukerim Rayman discusses the 
need to compare dastan versions, and suggests that Gherip-Sandm is a good candidate, 


giving a useful list of eleven manuscripts of the text in Xinjiang and abroad. He includes 


? Acta Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis, LXXIV. Lund, 1980:101-118. 
* "Dastan o Garibe i Shakhsanam” in Korogly 1983:248-316. 


° Uygur, Ozbek, Tatar Qadimki dsdrlar tizimlik, Qurban Vali, ed. Kashghar: QaSqar Uygur Nagriyati, 1988, 
42 and 104-106. 
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those written by Yusuf Haji and Shamsuddin, mentioned below. '° 

Here I use two Uyghur editions of this dastan. One is reprinted in the journal Bulaq 
from Batur Arshidinov's edition published originally in the Qazaq literary magazine 
Zhazushy in 1982.'' The other is edited by Xojaym4d Yiiniis and published in a 
collection of dastans edited by Abdikerim [sic] Rayman.'? Both of these editions are 
from manuscripts rather than from oral performances. Batur Arshidinov's edition is based 
on the 1290 A.H. (1873 C.E.) manuscript that Muginov describes in his catalogue 
(1962:112, #179), but there is no information given regarding the source of the Xinjiang 
edition of Xojaymad Yiiniis. Jarring suggests that the popularity and similarity among 
the versions of this dastan in Xinjiang is due to late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century lithographed editions from Tashkent. He also describes the language as limited 
in its use of Persian and Arabic, a judgment that is only correct when the dastans are 
compared to classical Turkic ghazal poetry and to religious writings. Much popular 
Uyghur poetry has a similar Persian and Arabic content to these dastans, and the many 
Persian and Arabic words used as key terms in the plot suggest that these dastans 
originate from translations. 

Since these works also circulated in manuscript, it seems more likely that the limited 
variation arises from introduction of this narrative to Eastern Turkistan only in the 
nineteenth century. The versions in other parts of Western and Central Asia vary more in 
terms of plot as shown by Jarring and Korogly, but those in Xinjiang seem to be very 


consistent. In the editions of Arshidinov and Xojaymdd, the prose recitations vary widely 


'° Folklor vd yazma ddabiyat, pp. 72-78. 
"Bulag 11 (1984) 212-285. 


'2 Uygur Xalq Dastanliri, vol. 2, Uramchi: Sinjay Xalq NaSriyati, 1986:220-316. Rayman is cited as the 
editor only in the first volume, but seems to have done both. 
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in length and form, but the dialogue poems that are sung to mark the turning points of the 
plot are remarkably similar. In addition, the form of these poems seems to be rather 
formulaic, such that they are similar even in other dastans. I give some examples of this 
below. 

I have not had a chance to compare the editions I have to non-"Uyghur" versions of 
this narrative. But the citations given by Korogly in his study of the dastan shows that at 
least some of the poetry is similar in Turkmen and Azerbaijani versions and those 
circulating among Uyghurs, despite changes in the plot. The verse in which Gherip 
speaks to Sanaém when she discovers him in a garden is the same in the muqam dastan 
songs, in the Uyghur editions of the dastans, and is closely related to the Turkmen version 
that Korogly discusses." 

Korogly gives the following version of the first quatrain (1983:305). 

Bagynicre bagban bolsam, 

Tirsem taze gillerigni 

Vysalypyz nesip etse 

Gucsam ince billeripni. 

In your garden I would be a gardener, 

in Order to gather your fresh flowers, 


If only you would meet with me 
If only I could hold your slender waist. 


Except for the third line, a nearly identical quatrain appears in Uygur ydlq dastanliri 
(267). 

Bagin icra bagvan bolup 

Tarsdm taza giilliripni. 


Igdm seni yus yaratmi§ 
Qucsam nazuk bdllirigni. 


"? Korogly 1983:305; Bulag #11 (1984) p. 243; Uygur ydlq dastanliri, vol. 2, p. 267. Turdi Ayun's third 
dastan of MuSavrak and Bayat (QB1986:80, 229; BA1970:61); the Ili Cabbiyat second dastan (BA 1987:45); 
Cabbiyat third dastan in MG1981, MRO1986, and ME-undated. 
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The version in Bulag and in the muqam songs is the least close. 


Bagvan bolup bagig icra tarsdm taza gilldrigni, 
lgam seni xyusS yaratmis dgsdm nazuk bdalldrigni. 


If I could be a gardener in your garden and gather your fresh flowers, 
My Lord made you beautiful, if I could only hold your slender waist. 


In several other places remarkably similar verses appear in Korogly’s study and in Uygur 
xalq dastanliri, with only a few words changed to fit local dialectal variation. This 
suggests that the Turkmen Shasdndm-Garyp dastan that he is quoting here is very closely 
related to this Uygur edition." 

Korogly primarily compares four Oghuz Turkic versions of Gherip-Sdnim--Karaim, 
Turkmen, Azerbaijani, and Turkish--so does not explore the broadest range of possible 
variants. Nonetheless, there are great differences among the plots he examines. He traces 
the versions and the historical relationships among them, and makes some points about 
style. The existence of very different versions, including one first recorded in a story by 
Mikhail Lermontov in 1837, in which Gherip is the son of a merchant from Tabriz and 
Sanam is the daughter of a merchant from Tbilisi, and another in which Sdnim has a 
sister who also falls in love with Gherip, suggests a long history of divergence. 

Korogly does not seem to consider any versions that include the episode in which 
Gherip meets and is tested by the famous Sufi Shaykh Junayd of Baghdad. Jarring 
believes this episode is unique to the Uyghur version of the dastan, and for this reason he 
publishes this excerpt from Gherip-Séném. Jarring suggests that its uniqueness shows 
that compared to the rest of Central Asia, there is greater "Sufi influence on the Eastern 
Turki popular literature, perhaps even at an early stage” (1980:104). But this conclusion 

'* The edition he uses is described only by title and as being published in Ashkhabad in 1957, but he 


associates it with what he calls the ‘sig Garip (cf. Turkish Ashik Kerib) version of this dastan (268-88). Uygur 
x4lq dastaniliri (268-9) and Korogly (297) also share four stanzas with minor changes. 
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seems unwarranted: Sufi figures and literary works are popular throughout Central 
Eurasia, and the great similarity of the variants of the Gherip-Sanam dastan plots and 
verses in East Turkistan suggest that they spread over a wide area in a fairly short time 
through performance and textual distribution of a fairly fixed version, perhaps largely 
through printing. Hence, local influences would not have had time to strongly affect the 
contents. Although Jarring's variant is fragmented and simplified, it appears to be derived 
from the version edited by Batur Arshidinov, and thus is difficult to attribute to the early 
period that Jarring suggests for his text. 

In the end, it is not clear if the introduction of this version of Gherip-Sandm revived 
and standardized an already known folk narrative, or if the dastan arrived for the first 
time in a place where it had not been known before. As Jarring and others point out, 
research on these texts is only beginning in Central Asia. The work of Ilhan Basgéz, 
Pertev Naili Boratav, and Wolfram Eberhard on dastans and ashik performers in Turkey 


offers a good start for more general comparison. 


THE STRUCTURE OF "GHERIP-SANAM" 

Like most dastans, the Uyghur versions of Gherip-Sandm consist of prose narratives 
with verse dialogues that occur at important narrative turning points such as departures, 
arrivals, and tests. The textual stability of the verses from version to version seems to 
result from the use of formulas and recognizable refrains which connote the plot junctures 
described by the verse. The prose sections do not have the same stability, and tend to be 
the most subject to expansion or abbreviation, with the verses serving as fixed markers 
for the important stages of the plot. 


Many of the verses in this Uyghur epic consist of quatrains with eight or eleven 
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syllables per line, usually rhyming as ABAB and AAAB, thus conforming to widespread 
oral Turkic patterns, but a few use literary forms such as the five-line mukhammas stanza 
and longer lines (see also Korogly 1983:302). 

Despite suggestions that Gherip-Sandm originates in the sixteenth century or even 
before, the only indications that this could be so are the widely differing versions told 
outside the Eastern Turkistan region. The known manuscripts and lithographs all seem to 
be from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In the twentieth century, Gherip-Sanam 
has gained another audience through stage performances as a musical drama. The script 
by I. Sattarov and V. D'iakov which was first performed in 1941 has become a oft- 
mentioned model for Uyghur drama.'° 

Here I compare the two published Uyghur editions mentioned above with the separate 
verses found in the Ili and Kashghar muqam dastan songs. The published editions begin 
Just prior to the birth of Sanam, the daughter of Shah Abbas whose court is at Diyarbakir 
and Gherip, the son of the Shah's vezir Hasan. 

While out hunting, the Shah and Hasan both aim their arrows at a pregnant deer, but 
remembering that their wives are pregnant, decide not to shoot.'® They agree that if one 


child is a girl and one is a boy then they should marry. Gherip and Sanam are born and 


'S AN. Kadyrov, Uigurskii Sovetskii Teatr. Alma-Ata: Oner, 1984, pp. 34-35, 85-86, 150. In the photo 
section of this book, among the plays based on classical Uyghur history and literature, 4naryan has nine photos 
devoted to it, Gherip-Sdndm has five and MukamG five. Sarring says that he was told that the Xinjiang Museum 
in Uriimchi has a version composed in the 16th century by Yusuf Hajji (1980:107), and Kadyrov argues that the 
roots of Gherip and Sanam "go back to the XV-XVI centuries, that is, in that period when the famous Uyghur 
‘Twelve Muqams’ were being formed” (1984:34). Ironically, Kadyrov goes on to state that the legend of Gherip 
and Sanam was written down in the mid-nineteenth century by Yusuf Hajji and Shamsuddin, thereby 
undermining the claim made to Jarring at the Xinjiang Museum. 


'6 Arshidinov 1984:214. In the variant edited by Xojaymad Yin6s it is a pregant rabbit, Uygur Xalq 
Dastanliri 11:224. This tale seems related to AT Tale Type 885 "Poor boy betrothed to maiden.” The motif here 
is T61.5.3 "Unbom children promised in marriage to each other." 
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are destined to be married until the vezir dies and Gherip is made an orphan at age three." 

Gherip grows up going to school with Sanam, and they fall in love. When he learns 
from his mother of the promise that the two should marry, he finds that the Shah has 
changed his mind. Although there have been several poems by this time already in the 
published narratives, the first verse that appears in the muqam editions is Gherip's 
response to the Shah's rejection. He complains of the tyranny of fate in a poem that 
appears as the second text for Rak second dastan in the Ili Muqams (BA1987:37). 


Text 9.1 


Zulmig bildn qadba pdlak 
Bizni gdyri yargd saldip 
[brahimdak otqa yaqip, 

Japa birldn nard saldip 


Your tyranny and ugly fate 

Has set us in a distant place. 

Like Ibrahim burned in the fire, 

You have put us in cruelty and flame. 


The verse is five or six quatrains long, and uses the same rhymes in all versions.'® But 
although the initial quatrain above in text 9.1 is the same in all versions, by the middle of 
this verse, they diverge somewhat. In the mugam version the third quatrain (BA1987:37) 
is 

Text 9.2 


Qaygu bildn xun-xun etip, 
Kozdd yasim kdlkinlitip. 
Bizni Layli-Mdjnun etip, 
Qizlarni bazara saldip 


'7 The texts refer to him as yetim ‘orphan’ even when his mother is still alive. 
'* A dastan song with a similar initial verse appears in the "Dilaram" verse in Turdi Agun's Cabbiyat fourth 
dastan (QB1986:46, BA1970:42), in the Ili Cabbiyat third dastan (BA 1987:47), and the revised Rak fifth dastan 


(ME199t:29). This must refer to a Bahram-Dilaram dastan, although I can find no other sources for it. There 
are two literary versions of this narrative edited in Bulag #10, and #34-36, but neither are dastans. 
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Making misery and blood 
In my eyes tears flood. 
They call us Layli and Majnun, 
You sold (your) girl in the bazar. 
In the Bulag edition it is semantically identical. 


Qay gu birld yunlar atip, 

K6ézdéa yaSsim kdlkinldtip. 

Bizni Mdjnun, Ldyli dtip, 

Qizlarni bazard saldip (1984:220) 
The version in Xojéyméad Yiiniis (1986:225) is rather different. 

Bizni Ldyli-Mdjnun etip, 

Kecai-kiindiiz qan yigfitip, 

Koz yasimni jayhun etip, 

Bu gtim bazariga saldip 

They call us Layli and Majnun, 

Every night crying blood, 

The tears of my eyes make a Jayhun River [Amu Darya], 

You sold this sorrow in the bazar. 
The remaining two couplets continue with roughly the same degree of divergence: the 
variant in Bulaq remains closer to that in the 1987 edition of the Ili Rak muqam. Since 
both of these texts were edited by Batur Arshidinov it is tempting to infer that he edited 
the [li muqam to fit the manuscript text. The 1960s manuscript notebooks of the Ili 
mugams do not have this verse at all. For the Rak second dastan they give the Mundin 
ketar boldug san Bagdat §chrigd (Hms 4, Qms 10) verse discussed below as Text 9.4. 

The next song from Gherip-Sandm that appears in the muqams is from a little later in 
the dastan when San4m complains to the mullas of the school where she studied with 
Gherip, whom they now hold prisoner. Unlike most these verses, this is a monologue 


addressed partly to Gherip and partly to the mullas. The verse is in the more literary 


mukhammas form using fifteen-syllable lines. 
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Text 9.3 

Bulbuli bicardsdn gul isqida pdryada qil, 

ASiqi sargista bolsap uyqini bedara qil. 

Tinmayin Sam-u sdhar yiglap yirtip bunyada qil, 

Bir imarat man salipmadn isqidin abada qil, 

Janim mollam bir zaman giil-yarini azadé qil. 

You are a miserable nightingale, lament your love for the rose, 

Lover if you are confused lie without sleeping. 

Crying at dawn, do not stop moving, build a foundation, 

I am making a building from eternal love, 

My dear mullas just once set free my rose-love. 

The radif line of these stanzas alternates between: "My dear mullas, just once set my rose- 
love free” and "My dear mullas, let my Gherip go free." This verse was sung in the Ili 
Nava second dastan.'? Again the Ili Muqam version is closer to the Bulag edition of 
Gherip-Sandm, but except for one entire stanza in Kojayméd Ytinitis’s edition that is not in 
the other two texts, they are all very similar. 

After a long dialogue between Gherip and Sanam, the mullas decide that Gherip 
should be exiled to Baghdad, and his parting dialogue with Sanam is one of the more 
widely used texts in both the [li and Kashghar muqam dastans. I give a translation of the 
complete text of one version of this dastan, and compare the variants in translation for the 
texts of Turdi Ayun's first dastan of Cargah as it was published by Qurban Barat 
(QB1986:102) and Batur Arshidinov (BA1970:76). I include the latter's variants in 
brackets with additions marked by [& ] and substitutions with [* ]. Words that I include 


to clarify the sense are in parentheses. This is a verse dialogue between the two lovers 


when Gherip is leaving for Baghdad. 


'? BA1987:129-130, and Hms39, with only two stanzas. This is the more literary mukhammas with its five- 
line stanzas, and the lines are fifteen syllables instead of the more common eight or eleven. 
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Text 9.4 


When you go from here to Baghdad 

My love [*Gherip] I give you up only to God. 
God put (us) in the pain of separation, 

Gherip I give you up only to God. 


I must go, [&my love,] do not grieve, 

Do not cry much Séném-love; if I go, I will return. 
Do not be always wet like a red rose as it opens. 

Be peaceful Sinam-love; if I go I will return. 

{*Do not cry much Saném-love; if I go, I will return.] 


How can I help crying, my heart is broken, 

The thread of love has been cut from (my) soul. 
Such a fate has fallen on my forehead, 

{“This fate was written on my forehead, ] 
Gherip I give you up only to God. 


[ must go, my love, do not be bewildered, 

I allow only your coquettish glance to my pain [“my soul]. 
Although I am calm, in my body is the same soul. 

[“Even if my head is calm, in my body is a lovesick soul.] 
Do not cry much Sandm-love; if I go, I will return. 


(The following only appears in Arshidinov's edition. Qurban Barat's ends after four 
quatrains.) 


Saying 'I will come’ you take my sanity, 

In my soul are a hundred thousand fires that you ignite. 
I do not know when you will return. 

Gherip I give you up only to God. 


If I do not see you, (I will make) moans and sighs 

If I find calmness [garar] going to the city of Baghdad 
If I do not die I will return in three months, 

Do not cry much Saéndm-love, if I go, I will return. 


Sanam said there are troubles and oppressions [jabir] 

A lover of God, my grave is on the road. 

If you come (back) safely, I have three years of patience, 
Gherip I give you up only to God, 


Gherip said, if there is no other sustenance for me. 
My love, if 1 do not go and leave my head in the desert. 
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If death does not reach (me) and I do not fulfill my bad luck. 
Do not cry much Sénim-love; if I go I will return. 


Here I present four different versions in Uyghur of the first quatrain of Text 9.4 for 
comparison. 


Mundin ketar bolsap Bagdat sdhrigd, 
Yarim seni bir Allaga tapSurdum. 
Alla saldi judaliqnip dardigd, 

Gerip seni bir allaga tapsurdum.*° 


Mundin ketdr boldup [san] Bagdad sahrigi, 
Gerip seni bir Allaga tapSurdum. 

Alla saldi judaliqnig dardiga, 

Gerip seni bir Allaga tapsurdum.”' 


Mundin ketar bolsap Bagdad Sahrigd, 
Gerip, seni bir Allaga tapSurdum. 
Mini qoydug tikdnmas hijran (oti) gd, 
Gerip, seni bir Allaga tapsurdum.** 


Mundin ketdr boldugsdn yatig yerigd, 

Gerip seni bir Allaga tapsurdum. 

Alla saldi jadaliqnin dardigd, 

Gerip seni bir Allaga tapSurdum.» 
Except for the third line in the Bulag edition, these are essentially the same. Further into 
this verse, the Xojaymdd version diverges such that the middle five quatrains do not 
match either the Bulag edition or that in the muqams. Only the first two and the last two 


quatrains of this verse match the other versions, having the same rhyme scheme and 


content. 


It is not clear why the modernized muqam text in ME1991 for the Rak second dastan 


© QB1986:102, Cargah 1-Dastan. 


\ BA 1987:32-33, Rak 1-dastan; BA1970:76-77, Cargah I-dastan; Qms and Hms: Rak négmésinin ikkin¢isi. 
Same as in Xojaymad Ydnis's edition, 1986:237. 


2 Bulag 11, 223, with oti added in parentheses by the editor. 
> ME1991: Rak 2-dastan, four quatrains. 
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replaces Bagdad Sahrigd (‘to Baghdad city’) with yatip yerigd (‘to your foreign place’) but 
it probably reflects the concern to edit out connections with the non-Turkic Muslim 
world. Otherwise the text matches the [li muqam version of this song exactly, especially 


that in Hms and Qms where it is called Rak second ndgmd rather than dastan. 


FORMULAS IN OTHER DASTANS 

In the earlier MG1981 revision of the Kashghar muqams, the Rak second dastan is the 
same text as in Turdi Ayun's Rak second dastan, the H6rliqd-Hamra text that begins 
Mundin ketar boldug zalim agaldr. | discuss this H6rliqa-Hamra text here because it 
shows the formulaic nature of these departure episodes throughout these dastans. The 
story of Hérliqa and Hamra appears in several sources.** In both Turdi Ayun's version 
and in the [li muqam versions the text begins: 

Text 9.5 

Mundin ketar boldug zalim agalar, 

Harnad kérgiinigni bayan degdysan. 


Yalguz Hamra qaldi cahnig ididd, 
Olgiiniim yoq esan-aman degdysan. 


** Two rather different versions were published as "Horliqa-HAmrajan” in Uygur Xalq Dastanliri, Abdikerim 
Rayman, ed. Uriimchi: SXN, 1981, vol. 1: 187-236, and Mamteli Sayit, ed., Bulag #31 (1990) 112-133 and #32 
(1990) 113-134. Neither editor gives their sources. As with Gherip-Sanam there are not many manuscripts of 
Horliqa-Hamra, and all seem to come from after the middle of the nineteenth century. Seven manuscripts and 
one lithograph appear in Muginov (1962:110-111), and Qurban Vali (1988:35-6 and 174-5). G. Jarring 
published an oral version in Vaterials to the Knowledge of Eastern Turki, vol. 1, Lund: 1946. V. V. Radlov 
transcribes and translates an oral text entitled “H4mra,” which is a version of this story told mostly in prose. In 
this version Hamra's beloved is named Hillikar, and the sequence of events is somewhat different. Obrazisy 
narodnoi literatury severnykh Tiurkskikh plemen, Chast’ V1, Narechie Taranchei, St. Petersburg: Imperatorskaia 
Akademiia Nauk, 1886, pp. 86-99. (German title Proben der Volkslitteratur der Nérdlichen Tiirkischen 
Stdmme.) This tale is part of a widespread Middle Eastern type that Hasan el-Shamy proposes identifying as AT 
Tale Type 303B, built around motif K2211 “Treacherous brother.” Folktales of Egypt, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1980, p. 239. 


> BA1970: 26, QB1986: 203-204, Hms: 62. Both BA1970 and Hms have a footnote to this episode 
explaining that Hamra was thrown in a well. The text is similar to that in Uygur Xalq Dastanliri, vol. 1, p. 224. 
This verse is not in the edition of this dastan in Bulag 32 (1990). 
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You are going from here, crue! brothers, 

Whoever you see, explain to them 

That Hamra was left alone in a well, 

Tell that I did not die but am healthy and safe. 
Despite the completely different narrative context, in which Hamra's brothers have torn 
out his eyes and thrown him in a well, the parting theme here is phrased similarly to that 
seen above in Gherip-Sénim. The first line and the contrast of safety (aman) and death in 
Gherip's line given above "If I do not die I will return in three months," and Saénaém's 
reply "If you come (back) safely, I have three years of patience” (BA1970:77) seem 
parodied in Hamra’s response to his brothers’ violence and abandonment. 

Two nearly identical verses indicate an even closer connection between this Hérliqa- 
Hamra dastan sung in the Ili repertoire and the Gherip-Sanam dastan discussed above. 
These two verses from parting scenes differ only in the names of people and places. 


Text 9.6, Version 176 


Mundin ketdr bolsap Misr sdhdriga, 
Hamrah seni bir Allaga tapsurdum. 
Alla saldi yirgaliqnin oti ga, 

Hamrah seni bir Allaga tapSurdum. 


Meni katti deban mdélul bolma&il, 
Taz kelurmdn, séydar yarim yoS$ dmdi. 
Qizilgiilddk adciliban solmagil, 

Tdz kelurmdn, séydr yarim yo§ dmdi. 


When you go from here to Egypt city, 

Hamrah I give you up enly to God. 

God put [me] in the fire of separation [read: yiraqliq], 
Gherip I give you up only to God. 


I must go, do not grieve, 
I will return quickly to kiss you my love, so be happy. 


Do not be always wet like a rose as it opens. 
I will return quickly to kiss you my love, so be happy. 


** BA1987: 35-36, Rak I-dastan. 
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This Rak muqam dastan extends for ten quatrains, of which the first four and last two 
follow the Gherip-Sandm text discussed above almost exactly. In the published editions I 
have of the Hérliqa-Hamra dastan, this verse is recognizable, but there are significant 
differences, as can be seen from the following. 

Text 9.6, Version 2 

Mundin ketdr bolsag qaytip yurtupga, (if you leave here return to your home) 

Hamra seni bir Allaga tapSurdum. 


Vddimizgd sadn 6zdp qilgaysdn vapa, (you be faithful to our promise) 
Hamra seni bir Allaga tapSurdum. 


Yarim meni katti dep malal bolmagil, 

Cin séztipni maga hdardém yolligil. (honestly keep your words to me) 

Vadimiz sanmu barbat qgilmigil (and you too gave a promise do not... [line seems to 
be missing a word, and bdrbat should probably be bariban.} 

Pat kelurmdn, séydr yarim yo§ dmdi.”’ 


Text 9.6, Version 3 (translation below in Text 9.7) 

Mundin ketdr boldup Misr Sahariga, 

Pat kelurmusdn Hamra yarim yos dmdi. 

Alla saldi judaliqnig dardigd, 

Pat kelurmusan, Haémra yarim, yo§ dmdi. 

Mundin kditscim kelurmdn senip qasipga, 

Yiglimagin, pdrizadim, yos§ amdi. 

Aman bolsam kelurmdan senip qaSipga, 

Pat kelurmusdn, pdrizadim, yoS dmdi.** 
Obviously, these versions are fairly different from one another, but they are all clearly 
based in the same formula as the Gherip-Sandm verse in Text 9.4 above. The differences 
among these three versions of Hérliqa-Hamra are just as great as between them and the 


Gherip-Sandm texts. 


Below | translate the first six quatrains of the Hérliqa-Hamra edition published in 


2? Uygur Xalq Dastanliri vol. 1, p. 218. 
 Bulaq #32, p. 125. 
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Bulag for comparison with the versions of Gherip-Sanam (Text 9.4) and Hérliqa-Hamra 
(Text 9.6, version 1) from the muqams. After the first six quatrains the versions are very 
different texts. 


Text 9.6, version 3, translation. 


You will go from here to Misr [Egypt] city, 

(I will be) happy if you quickly return Hamra my love. 
God placed (us) in a great pain, 

(I will be) happy if you quickly return Hamra my love. 


If I leave I will return to your eyebrows. 

Do not cry, my fairy-born one, be happy. 

If I am safe I will return to your eyebrows, 

I will quickly return, my fairy-born one, be happy. 


How can I help crying, my heart is broken, 

The thread of love has been cut from (my) soul. 

For me this fate was written, 

(I will be) happy if you quickly return Hamra my love. 


I must go, my love, do not be bewildered, 

I allow your glance to freeze my soul. 

Although I am calm, in my body is a lovesick soul. 

I will quickly return, my fair-born one, be happy. 

Do not be like a red rose, opening in the autumn, 

When I say I am going from here, do not break (your) heart. 

Do not be unfaithful to your beloved, 

(I will be) happy if you quickly return Hémra my love. 

Being separated from a heart-ravisher such as you, 

It would be better to die than to travel the world alive, 

Do not be impatient until I come back, 

I will quickly return, my fair-born one, be happy. (Bulag 32 (1990) 125) 
At this point the two versions diverge completely, and the final six quatrains of the 
H6rliqa-Hamra dastan in Bulag differ the most from the other versions in wording and 


sense, although the theme of departure and the exchange of comforting words continues 


in both. The Ili muqam version shares only one of its final eight quatrains with the Bulag 
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version, although it seems that they should be similar since they are both about Hérliqa 
and Hamra, and match in the first four quatrains. Altogether the Bulaq edition Hérliqa- 
Hamra has seven quatrains not found in the other two versions, while that in the Ili 
muqams has three unshared quatrains. 

Clearly these are not simply words that get mixed up through forgetting: the 
compositions begin with very similar formulaic structures, and then diverge into 
completely distinct verses. Since many of the dastans have such overlapping pieces, it 
appears that the oral or literary composers of these verses freely borrowed from one 
dastan to another. There are a number of other dastans in the muqams that also show this 
tendency to borrow phrases and plot elements, such as the Dilaram dastan mentioned 
above in a footnote. 

The pattern of borrowing and the similarities of plot and verse structure suggests that 
this was more than a shared generic model. Perhaps a large number of dastans were 
composed based on already existing plots during a limited historical period for a few 
patrons or for an expanding middle-class market, or perhaps the dastans were recorded 
from a few performers within a closely linked tradition.” In any case, the many 
variations suggest oral transmission or active adaptation of texts when copying, but at the 
same time, the poetry is borrowed so much from one dastan to another, that it seems only 
a limited number of copyists, authors, or performers were responsible for these similar 
versions of many different dastans. This latter conclusion is also supported by the rather 
limited number of manuscripts in Central Asia and Xinjiang, all apparently from the later 


nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


** In his study of Uzbek oral epic Feldman (1980) discusses the distinctive styles or even schools that 
developed in a few small towns. 
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The fact that the muqam versions of the Hérliqa-Hamra and Gherip-Sandm dastans 
are even more similar than those found in the published editions suggests a further cause 
of convergence. Since the important events in the dastans were similar, remembering the 
different verses seems to have been difficult. Typical scenes such as departures seem to 
have been treated as a single formulaic form that may have even been generated during 


performance, changing only the names of people and places to fit the dastan being sung. 


COMPARING THE ILI AND KASHGHAR VERSIONS OF GHERIP-SANAM 

In the next verse occurring in the published editions of the Gherip-Sanam dastan and 
in the Il1 MuSavrak second dastan, Gherip’s mother says goodbye to him. 

Text 9.7 

Hasdn vdzir éldi dap, saga sttydndim, 

Bar gin balam, Allaga tapsurdum seni. 

Bir nadééa kiin boyup koriip quvandim, 

[Bar gin] Balam seni bir Allaga tapsurdum. 

Hasan Vezir died saying I am grateful to you, 

Go my child, I give you up to God, 

I rejoiced to see your frame for a few days, 

Go my child, I give you up to God. 
His mother continues on to describe his trip to far places and wish him the best. 

In both published editions of the dastan the verse is five quatrains long and the texts 
are very similar. In the published Ili MuSavrak Mugam it is only four quatrains, leaving 
out the fourth quatrains from the published editions, but otherwise very similar 


(BA1987:57). The Hms manuscript Mugavrik Muqam version has only three verses 


originally, with a fourth added in the margin (18). These are recognizably the published 


30 BA 1987:57, Mugavrak 2-dastan; BA1970:160-1; Hms MuSavrak 2-dastan, p. 18; Bulag 11:227 
(Arshidinov's edition), and Uygur Xalq Dastanliri, vol. 2, p. 243. 
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verses 1, 2 and 3 with 5 added later. But they diverge significantly from the other 
versions. This same verse appears in the revised MuSavrdk second dastan in ME1984 and 
MRO1986. These two revised texts are identical to one another, and closest to the Hms 
version of this text. 

Batur Arshidinov lists this text as among those he added to his edition of Turdi 
Ayun's songs, and he includes all five of the verses, with only minor orthographic 
differences from his edition of the dastan (BA1970:229-230, Bulag 11:227). 

The next poem in the published editions of the Gherip-Sandm dastan is also an Ili 
muqam dastan that has been integrated into the revised Kashghar muqams. Arshidinov 
added it to his edition of Turdi Ayun's texts, and it appears in the most commonly 
performed of the revised Twelve Mugams, Cabbiyat. 

Text 9.8 

Aradin bir s6z 6tmdyin, 

Jan aka qayan barursan. 

Menin kéaliimni almayin, 

Jan aka qayan barursdn. 

Anamnin xizmitin qilmay, 

Kipdn soragida bolmay, 

Oz qolupda gor ga qoymay, 

Jan aka qayan barursan. 

Meni aylidig bicard, 

Bagrim boldi pard-pard, 

Yurikimga selip yard, 


Jan aka qayan barurséin. 


Bir namdrtnig pdndin elip, 
Ketar boldug basin selip, 
Gil jamalni zar yiSlitip, 
Jan aka qayan barursdn. 


These four quatrains are the fourth dastan of Cabbiyat Muqam in the oliograph version of 
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the MRO1986 and ME-undated. MG1981 has instead the verse beginning Ucurdum 
Supgar qusSumni that appears in MuSavrak third dastan in the Ili muqams (BA1987:57-8). 
The dastan consists of seven quatrains in Arshidinov’s Bulag edition. Text 9.8 is the first 
three in Bulag, with the final quatrain above made up of the first two lines of quatrain five 
and the last two lines of quatrain seven (Bulag 11:228-29). In the edition of Uygur Xalq 
Dastanliri there are six quatrains (2:244-45), similar to quatrains 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 of 
Arshidinov's Bulag edition. 

In Arshidinov's edition of the Ili muqams, five quatrains from this verse are used in 
the Cabbiyat third dastan, closely corresponding to quatrains 1. 2, 3, 5, and 7 of 
Arshidinov's Bulag edition (BA1987:46). And finally, Arshidinov has changed Turdi 
Ayun's repertoire by adding all seven quatrains from his edition of this verse to the Nava 
second dastan.*! 

That Turdi Ayun's repertoire did not include any of these shows how different his 


dastan tradition was from that of Ili. 


GHERIP TESTED BY SHAYKH JUNAYD 

While Texts 9.7 and 9.8 were not in Turdi Ayun's repertoire, he did sing the next 
verse drawn from the Gherip-Sanam dastan, but the Ili performers did not. In the first 
dastan of Ozhal Muqam, Turdi Ayun performed six quatrains from this dastan dialogue 
portraying Gherip's meeting with Shaykh Abi'l-Qasim al-Junayd of Baghdad, in which 
the Shaykh asks Gherip a long series of esoteric questions.*? The several variants from 


this dastan that I have found show greater differences than those seen in the Ili variants of 
3! BA1970:161-2, and see 229-230 where he lists the added verses. 


2 QB1986: 157-58, BA1970: 109-10. On Shaykh Junayd, see Schimmel 1975:57-59. 
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Gherip-Sanam above. I give the variants below, with a translation for the last one. 
Text 9.9, version 1 (QB1986:157) 


Assalamu dléykum Gerip asigim, 

Haq rdsuli dkramni nemidin yaratti. 
Radsul uctin nadéca darya yaratti? 
Oglum aSiq bolsag san maga javab bar. 


Va'alaykum dssalam Jundydil Bagdadi, 
Haq rdsuli dkraémni nurdin yaratti. 
Rasul ictin yatta ddrya yaratti, 

Piri kamil bolsigiz javabim Suldur. 


Text 9.9, version 2 (BA1970:109) 


Assalamu dlaykum Gerip asigim, 

Haq rdsul ikramini qaydin yaratti? 
Haq rdsul ikram tidin nemildr yaratti? 
Ogium asiq bolsipiz maga javab bar. 


Vadlaykum dssdlam Jindydil Bagdadi, 
Haq rasul ikrdmini nurdin yaratti. 

Haq rdsul ikram iciin yatta ddriya yaratti, 
Maga ustaz bolsipiz javabim sSuldur. 


Text 9.9, version 3 (Bulag, 1984:229; Uygur Xdlq Dastanliri, vol. 2:246, Jarring 
1980:108.) 


Assalamu dldykum Gerip asigim, 
Haq rdsul ikramni qaydin yaratti? 
Rasul iiciin néca ddrya yaratti? 
Oglum asiq bolsag maga javab bar. 


Va'alaykum dssdlam Jiinaydil Bagdadi, 
[Va'dlaykum Gssdlam Jindydil aSigim (Jarring) ] 
Haq rdsul ikrdmini nurdin yaratti. 

Rasul ticiin yatta ddriya yaratti, 

Maga ustaz bolsipiz javabim Suldur. 


Peace be upon you, Gherip, my Gshiq, 
From what did God create the most noble prophet? 


How many rivers did he create for the Prophet? 
My son, if you are an Gshiq, give me an answer. 
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And peace be upon you, Junaydil of Baghdad, 

God created the most noble prophet from light. 

He created seven rivers for the Prophet, 

If you are my master (teacher), this is my answer. 

The fullest version, that in Bulag, consists of 22 quatrains. The shorter text in Uygur 
Xdlq Dastanliri consists of 14 quatrains, corresponding to quatrains 1, 2, 3, 4, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 5, 6, 17, and 18 from the Bulag edition, followed by a final pair of quatrains not found 
in the Bulag edition. These two versions have quite a few differences, particularly 
changes in the order of lines within a quatrain and in verb and question forms. 

Jarring's edition of this section of the dastan closely matches the prose sections of the 
Bulag version, which are considerably shorter than the prose sections in Uygur Xdlq 
Dastanliri. Jarring's edition of this verse consists of quatrains 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 in the 
Bulag edition with the texts matching almost exactly. 

Both of Turdi Ayun's muqam versions (Text 9.9, versions | and 2) are essentially 
identical and consist of quatrains 1, 2, 13, 14, 5, and 6 from the Bulaq edition. Thus 
Turdi Ayun follows the same sequence as in the Uygur Xdlq Dastanliri edition, although 
he drops quatrains from the sequence. Nonetheless, as can be seen above the wording 
and sequence he used differs from that in the written versions, and his versions changed 
somewhat from one performance to another. 

Essentially we seem to have two redactions: that represented by the Bulag edition, 
with a shorter but textually very close form in Jarring, and that represented by Turdi 
Ayun's dastan songs and the Uygur Xalq Dastanliri edition. Likewise, the next exchange 
of questions and answers from Turdi Ayun's dastan have only minor grammatical changes 
from the version in Uygur Xalq Dastanliri. 


Text 9.9, version 1 and 2, continued (BA1970:109, QB1986:157) 
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OI nemddur, tendsi bar jani yoq? 

Ol nemddur, qanatinig bar, sani yoq? 
OI nemddur, ikki ytizidd qani yoq? 
Gerip aSiq bolsipiz maga javap bar! 


Qara ydardur tendsi bar, jani yoq. 
Jabrailnip qanitinigp sani yoq. 

Ant ickdnnin ikki yiizidd qani yog. 
Mana ustaz bolsipiz javabim sSuldur. 


What is it that has a body but no soul? 

What is it that has wings but without number? 
What is it that has no blood in its two sides? 
Gherip if you are an Gshig, give me an answer! 


It is dark places that have a body but not soul. 
Gabriel's wings have no number. 

Drinking an oath has no blood in its two sides. 
If you are my master, that is my answer. 


Quatrains 13 and 14 in Bulag present the same basic dialogue but in a different form. 
Text 9.9, version 3, continued 


Ular kimdur, qdnati bar, sani yoq? 
Ular kimdur, tendsi bar jani yoq? 
Ular kimdur, aq yuzidd qani yoq? 
Oglum aSiq bolsag maga javab bar. 


Jabra’ildur, qaniti bar, sani yoq. 
Qara ydrdur tendsi bar, jani yoq. 
Ant ickdinnip aq yuzidd qani yoq. 
Mana ustaz bolsapjdvabim S§uldur. 


Who are they that have wings but without number? 
Who are they that have a body but no soul? 

Who are they that have no blood in their honest faces? 
My son, if you are an Gshig give me an answer. 


It is Gabriel who has wings but without number. 

It is dark places that have body but no soul. 

In the honest faces of drinking an oath there is no blood. 
If you are my master, that is my answer. 


The ideas are basically the same but the order of the questions and answers are different, 
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and the exact meaning of the questions differs. 

In the final exchange in the muqam texts, the Shaykh tests Gherip on his knowledge 
of the prophets. The two editions of Turdi Ayun’s texts differ in this stanza. In Qurban 
Barat's edition the questions and verb forms are more parallel: 

Text 9.9, version 1, continued* 


OI kim bolur asmanga ciqti, cismidi, 
Ol kim bolur janndGtka kirdi, ciqmadi. 
Ol kim bolur tuguldi, hargiz 6lmadi? 
Oglum asiq bolsag san maga javap bar. 


Asmanga ¢igtilar, Aysa pay gimbar, 
Jannatka kirdilar Idris pay gambar. 
Tuguldi hargiz élmidi Xizir pay gambar. 
Mapa ustaz bolsipiz javabim Suldur. 


Who is it that went up into the sky and did not fall back? 
Who is it that entered Heaven and did not leave? 

Who is it that was born, and never died? 

My son if you are an Gshiq, give me an answer. 


The prophet “Aysa [Jesus] went up into the sky, 
The prophet Idris went into Heaven. 

The prophet Khizr [Elias] was born and never died. 
If you are my master that is my answer. 


In Batur Arshidinov's edition of Turdi Ayun's texts, much of the parallelism is lost, 
although the sense changes little: 


Text 9.9, version 2, continued 

Ol nemddur kékka ciqti Gismddi, 
Jannatka kirip hargiz ciqmadi. 

Bu alamgd tugulup zadi 6lmdadi, 
Gerip asiq bolsipiz maga javap bar. 


K6kka cigip Gismigan, Aysa pdygambar, 
Jannatka kirip ciqmigan Idris paygambar. 


33 Several of the questions appear in Stith Thompson's Motif-[ndex under H810 “Riddles based on the Bible 
[the Holy Book].” See Hasan el-Shamy, Folk Tradition of the Arab World; A guide to motif classification, vol. 1. 
Bloomington: Indiana UP, 1995, p. 165. 
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Tuguldi, dlmidi Xizir padygambar. 
Piri kamil bolsipiz javabim Suldur. 


The variant in Uygur Xalq Dastanliri (248-9) maintains most of the same parallelism as 
in Qurban Barat's edition, but uses the question form "U qaysi dur...?" and uses the title 
ndbi '(minor) prophet' rather than pdygambdr 'prophet' for Khizr and Idris. Shaykh 
Junayd asks about Khizr, then ‘Aysa, then Idris. His question about Idris uses the word 
behi§ for Heaven. 

The Bulag and Jarring editions of the dastan are exactly the same except that the order 
of the questions is Idris, ‘Aysa, and Khizr in Arshidinov, and ‘Aysa, Idris, and Khizr in 
Jarring. They preserve complete parallelism just as in Qurban Barat's mugam texts, but 
use behist for Heaven, and the question form "Ular kim dur...?" 

These comparisons show that although there is much that argues for grouping these 
texts into redactions as suggested above, certain features such as the order of lines change 
far more easily than others, such as the verbal roots which are exactly the same in all 
variants, or the rhymes which are fairly fixed for each quatrain. Nouns and line syntax 
seem to change more readily than verbs. In the final analysis, however, the meaning of 
these variants does not differ greatly. 

In both Turdi Ayun and Omiir Ayun's performances of ghazal songs in the last 
chapter, we saw few changes in line sequence and phrasing from performance to 
performance, even when they sang the same texts in different muqam songs. The only 
frequent changes they made were the exclusion or inclusion of lines. But the variations in 
Turdi Ayun's dastan songs suggest that he remembers them as scenes, semantic patterns 
and fairly fixed sets of verbal roots and rhymes, while exact wording, syntax, and 


grammar often varies, even from performance to performance. 
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The extensive parallelism within dastan songs, and the many formulaic lines and 
scenes seem to aid memory in performance, making it possible for Turdi Ayun to recreate 
almost identical stanzas without verbatim memorization. The generic patterns of plots 
and verses reinforce the overall stability of the romantic dastan epic in the mind of the 
performers. 

The dastan narratives are structured around the poems. From one text to another, the 
poems remain more fixed in form and content than the prose narratives around them, 
servinig as pivots around which the plot turns. Dastan performers and composers of 
written texts create prose narratives to fill out the plot and get from one poem to another. 
The prose narrative acts as context, and seems to be well enough known that the muqam 
songs can evoke these scenes without the prose narratives. 

But the question remains of why the versions of Hérliqa-Hamra are so different and 
why the muqam verse from Hérliqa-Hamra seems closer to Gherip-Sandm than to the 
published editions of Hérliqa-Hamra. These differences may arise from the fact that 
Gherip-Sandm exists only in recent redactions, while Hérliqa-Hamra may have a longer 
history in East Turkistani tradition. The Hérliqa-Hamra dastan may exist in a wider 
variety of textual redactions from different times, or it may be less frequently performed, 
and thus be more difficult to remember, and more easily combined with the better-known 
Gherip-Sanam plot and poetry. From the limited data that I have, it is difficult to go 
beyond these speculations to seeing the larger picture of how dastans have circulated and 


changed in Uyghur traditional culture. 


THE RESOLUTION OF GHERIP-SANAM 


The verses in the final section of the dastan continue to appear in the muqam songs, 
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with the Bulag edition consistently closest to the Ili versions. Turdi Ayun also sang 
several more verses from this dastan, but not usually the ones sung by the IIi performers. 
His songs vary more from the verses in the two editions of the dastan. Since these 
findings follow the pattern shown above, I am not going to discuss the verse in detail. 

After telling of Gherip’s meeting with Shaykh Junayd, the dastan returns to the story 
of Sanam. After Gherip left, Sanam fell ill and refused to meet any of the suitors Shah 
Abbas wanted her to marry. Shah Abbas consulted a doctor who told him that she should 
be sent to a place with good air. He built her a garden by the river near Diyarbakir, and 
provides her with forty slaves to tend it. 

Meanwhile, after leaving Baghdad, Gherip was captured by two thieves. They sell 
him as a slave at the market in Diyarbakir, where he is bought by the head gardener for 
S4ndm's new garden. Eventually through the aid of Sdnam's nurse Aghcha, Sanam 
discovers that Gherip is one of the gardeners. By getting Sdném's forty female 
companions drunk, Sanam and Gherip are able to meet in the garden. But one of the girls 
wakes up and sees them, and tells Shah Abbas. 

However, the dastan ends when Shah Abbas finally relents and agrees to allow Gherip 
to marry Sanam. The following dialogue appears in all the versions I have because it is 
the crucial dénouement of the plot, resolving the tension that began when the Shah and 


his Vezir agreed that their children could marry. 


Text 9.10 

Yurt qadrini Sahlar bilmas, Shahs do not know the value of the homeland, 
BaSqa yurtqa cusmigtinda, Until they have gone to another homeland, 
Yaysiliqnin qddrini bilmas, The value of goodness is not known, 

Bir yamanga GiSmigiinca. Until one falls into evil. 

Qol uzatsam yarga ydtmas, If I stretch out my hand and do not reach love, 
Yarsiz menig iSim piitmds, Without love I cannot complete my work, 
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Yaysi-yvamanni pdarq datmas, 
Bir namartka CuSmigiin ca. 


Sundurma momin sadasi, 
Oquydu ba§ waqt namazi, 
Baglar bilmds yurt rizasi, 
Xatdam bolup kdlmigincda. 


Xuda kimki bir dard berur, 
Ol dardiga darman berur, 

Banda Xuda dap yiglimas, 
Bir dard dldm kdlmigtinéa 


ASiq bolgan sind ak bolmas, 


Sehid bolgan hilak bolmas, 
[Sqnig dardidin pak bolmas, 
ISqi otida koymigtinca. 


Sah Abbas mdn bilmidim, 
Avvaldd ne dap sorumadim, 
[Sq otini man bilmidim, 

Oz baSsimga kdlmigindgé. 
(QB1986:105) 


One does not distinguish good and bad, 
Until one falls into something speckled. 


If I stretch out my hand and do not reach love, 
Without love I cannot complete my work, 
One does not distinguish good and bad, 

Until one falls into something speckled. 


To whomever God gives pain, 
He gives the medicine for it. 

God says "slave, do not cry,’ 
Until the pain of suffering comes. 


Being an dshiq does not break the chest, 
Being a martyr does not destroy, 

The pain of love does not make one pure, 
Until one burns in the fire of love. 


Shah Abbas says "I did not know, 

At first [ did not ask what (was the matter),” 
I did not know the fire of love 

Until it fell on my head. 


This final dastan verse nicely summarizes the overall theme of the Gherip-Sanam dastan. 


These quatrains compare Shah Abbas's eventual understanding and support of Gherip and 


Sandm's desperate love to the long suffering of Gherip as a wandering Gshiq. Life isa 


process of discovering the cures for suffering through experience, or learning from the 


suffering of others. The entire dastan describes the struggle for love and enlightenment. 


As an observer of love's passion Shah Abbas has also learned about iove. 


Although all the editions and muqam versions of this verse have four to six quatrains, 


they also vary widely. The quatrains are in different sequences, and several quatrains are 


added or drop out. In order to compare the different versions, I list the parts according to 


the ones given above, along with the following quatrain that appears in several variants: 
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Text 9.10, supplement 


Qalandar bolmaq asan dmas, 
Sadi [Ceci] balga cusmigindé, 
Asiq bolmaq asan amas, 
Serin jandin kdémigiinee. 


It is hard to be a qalandar 

Until the hair has fallen to the waist, 
It is hard to be an Gshiq 

Until a sweetheart has left the heart. 


This quatrain will be identified as X in the following analysis. Quatrains that are 
semantically roughly equivalent are identified as the same here, disregarding the many 
lexical and syntactic variations. 


BA1970:78-79 (Cargah 3-dastan) 
QB1986:105 (Cargah 3-dastan) 
QB1986:205 (USSaq 2-dastan) 
BA1987:131 (Nava 3-dastan) 
Hms 39 (Nava 3-dastan) 

Qms 34 (Nava 3-dastan) 

ME1991, MG1981 (Rak 3-Dastan) 
Bulag, 11 (1984) 265-266 

Uygur Xalq Dastanliri, 2:310 


ae 
we 
> 

on 


. 
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oo 
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This comparison shows that the quatrain sequence in these dastan poems remains similar 
even in widely varying redactions of this dastan narrative. This is more like the ghazals 
that the cycle of folk couplets discussed in the preceding chapter. If the three different 
sequences that appear in the first three lines above are accurate transcriptions of Turdi 
Ayun’'s performances, this suggests that he was more likely to rearrange stanzas in a 
dastan song than in a ghazal. 

In addition, these dastan songs resemble the ghazals in that the initial couplets are 
more consistent in sequence, the middle couplets more likely to be left out--especially in 


the second half--and the final line--in this case line six--is most likely to be preserved. 
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The opening and closing lines of a poem are more important than the middle material. 

Likewise, the early and final poems in the dastan story as a whole are more important 
for the overall narrative. Thus Turdi Ayun's version and that in the Ili muqams both use 
the verses about Gherip's departure into exile (Text 9.4) and about Shah Abbas's 
acceptance of Gherip and Sanam's love (Text 9.10). Just as in a ghazal or given dastan 
verse, variation in the dastan narrative as a whole is greatest from around the middle to 
near the end of the work, while the beginning and the end tend to be the most consistent 
from one version to another. 

The dastans are an extremely complex section of the muqams. In my comparison of 
the Gherip-Sandm songs | have only been able to consider a few important issues in the 
organization and reorganization of the Dastan sections of the muqams. The variations 
among the different versions are great. In particular, there are substitutions of words and 
phrases that suggest modern editing priorities such as removal of references to Baghdad 
or Egypt. Appendix Two shows that the modern editors have relied on the Ili dastans to 
replace and rearrange many of Turdi Ayun's verses, and they have used more verses from 


Gherip-Sanam and fewer from other dastans that Turdi Ayun performed. 


TURDI AXUN'S MASRAP SONGS 

Qawul Ayun often mentioned maSrap performers in the markets of Kashghar and 
elsewhere in South Xinjiang as vagrants who would play the sapayi off their shoulder 
until they were bleeding. However, he also proudly told me about his father learning 


their songs. 


When Dad was young, he was very active [Sov]. He liked parties and entertainment 


[oyun-tamaSsa}. 
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He would go to gulyan, which is a house where they sold meat and tea and 
smoked nasa [hashish]. Now the Chinese say it is opium, but it is not opium, it is 
something else. 

He went with the intention of leaming MaSrdap songs, but they would not let him 
in if he did not smoke ndsd. All of the performers were asigs. Other people did not 
come: cooks, bakers, butchers, traders did not come. 

The aSigs would know one or two maSrap. One would sing the maSrap from Rak, 
another from U8Saq, another from Sigah, another from Bayat. 

Qawul made gestures to show an Gshigq playing a sapayi off of his shoulder. 
Everyday Dad would study three, four, five maSrap. Every night he would practice 
diligently. He would fit the songs to the satar. 

He also learned the maSrap songs from a Khotani aSiq named Ata ASiq. Ata ASiq 
knew them all. He knew all twelve. Dad would invite him to the house as a guest, or 
go to his home, and they would play together, exchange, so Dad learned the maSrdp. 
(T 4/16/93, 4) 

Qawul's description shows that the muqam tradition as it is presently conceived was a 
work in progress in Turdi Ayun’s time. Perhaps under the influence of the Ili mugam 
tradition, he wanted to bring together dastan and md4Srap songs into three sections of a 
single system. He worked hard at his grand synthesis, although it appears he enjoyed his 
work as well. His dream of bringing these three seperate traditions together into a single 
muqam tradition has been realized in the present institutionalized version, but as we saw 
above, this has involved completely changing many of the songs that Turdi Ayun 
performed, especially in the Dastan sections. 


Because Turdi Ayun learned the maSrap songs as a separate tradition, and then 
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combined these songs with the Cop Nagma and the Dastan songs to make one muqam, he 
rarely sang the same poems in the MdSrap section that he sang in the other two sections. 
Checking the two editions of Turdi Ayun's songs shows only six instances where he sang 
the same verses in more than one section. I mention them here. 

One or two couplets from the following ghazal appear in many Con Nagma songs, but 
also appear once in the U88aq third maSrap (BA1970:23, 37-8, 52, 55, 105, 140, 160). It 
seems to have been left out of most of the QB1986 transcription. 


Gam-gussa bilan balagd hamdam boliman, 
Dunyasini dap japagda madhrdm boliman. 


A ghazal by Nava’i appears in the Rak muqdddima and once in the first dastan of Rak 
(QB1986:3; BA1970:19, 25). The ghazal begins: 


[Sqi sirrin hijir dsri ndtavanlardin sorag, 
Ays ila i§rdt tariqin kamranlardin soran, 


A ghazal by Huvayda appears in both the Sigah tdzd and the Rak first dastan 
(QB1986:16, 261). It begins: 


Ay dilagul vaqtida giilzaridin dndi§a qil, 
Uzmigil bihuda giilni karidin andisa qil. 


A ghazal by Nava’i appears in both the Panjigah jula and the Ozhal third dastan 
(QB1986:121, 163). It begins: 


Admigay erdipjamali aldm ara kaSki, 
Salmi gay erdig bari alamga Sav Si kaski. 


Turdi Ayun sang the Sdnamnip dardini ghazal by Huvayda in Ajam muqdddimd and the 
fourth dastan of MuSavrak. I discussed this verse in Chapter Five. The Addpnig ristdsin 
ghazal by Fuzali from Chapter Five also appears in Ajam ‘dzd and Rak and Cabbiyat 
dastan songs in Turdi Ayun's repertoire. 


Except for the first example above, it is clear that these are not ghazals that Turdi 
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Axun often performed. Those ghazals and other verses that he performed in many 
different muqam tunes he did not perform in more than one section of the muqams. 
Instead it is uncommon ghazals that he uses in a few different places, as if he had not 


sung them often enough to associate them with a fixed section in his repertoire. 


MASRAP VERSES 

While singing some folk verses in the Con Nagm and many quatrains in the Dastans, 
Turdi Ayun's MéSrap songs are commonly ghazals, usually by Nava’i, Mashrab or 
Huvayda, with only a few folk verses or Sufi quatrains. The religious themes are 
generally fairly pronounced. These songs often explicitly name religious figures and 
have more didactic content. As mentioned in Chpater Five, this is the only part of the 
muqams where Turdi Ayun sang poems about Yasaviyya teachings. 

In the USSaq second maSrdp and the MuSavrak fifth maSrap, Turdi Ayun sang a ghazal 
by Mashrab that begins: 

Agar sdn yani yagan san oldrsdn agibdt bir kin, 

Vagdr sadn §ahi davran sdn 6ldrsdn aqibdt bir kin. 

If you are a Khan or Qagan, you will die one day in the end, 

And if you are the Shah of the Age, you will die one day in the end. (QB1986: 209, 

BA1970: 65, 139) 
The ghazal goes on in each of the succeeding couplets contrasting kinds of 
accomplishment and greatness to the certainty of death. The original does not appear in 
the editions of Mashrab's poetry that I are available to me. 

Another example of a typical m4&rap song is the following from Turdi Ayun's third 
ma&rap in Panjigah (QB1986:136, BA1970:96). It begins with four couplets of a ghazal 
by Mashrab about dying and joining the Beloved. 


Yarnigp koyida 6lgdn barmikin, 
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Bir olip ikki tirilgan barmikin? 
Can (I) have died on the street of the Beloved, 
Can (I) have died once and lived twice? 


Turdi Ayun also sings this in Nava and Ozhal ma&rap songs. This Panjigah maSrap song 
includes another couplet by Mashrab that appears in Turdi Ayun's maSrap songs in 
Cabbiyat and Bayat as well. 


Man qalandar sahimdn, alam maga vdyranddur, 

Paytdyti giilyanim, ordam qaldnddr yanddur. 

I am the king of the qalandars, the world is desolate to me, 
My capital is opium, my court is the place of the Qalandars. 


As [ pointed out in Chapter Five, Huvayda’s ghazal that begins Bagsam bu jahanga 
appears often in not only in Turdi Ayun's maSrap songs, but also in those from the Ili 


tradition. 


ATA 


One ghazal that Turdi Ayun sang often in the maSrap section is by Nava’i and 
describes renewal at the end of time. 


Séyiingil dy kogil ayirqi jismig icra jan kaldi, 

Quvan dy jani mahzunkim hayatiy javidan kaldi. 

Be happy [sdyzin-] oh heart, at last love [lit. 'soul'] has come into your body, 
Rejoice [guvan-] oh sad soul that eternal life has come. 


Safardin ol pari yatti mani mahzunni Sad atti, 

Kéqiildin aski kdtti, tan ira yegi jan kaldi. 

This fairy has arrived from the journey and made my sad self happy, 
The bad has left my heart, and a new soul has come in my body. 


Xirdd, yiS bu masafigni, tahdmmul, qoy gdzafigni. 

Vard ‘tark ayla lafipniki, asubi jahan kaldi. 

Intellect, order these battle lines of yours, Endurance, set aside your idleness, 
Abandon timidity and idle boasting since universal tumult has come. 


Dédmikim andin ayrildim, kégiilni hamrahi qildim, 
Biigiin kdldi kégiil, bildimkim ol namdhriban kaldi. 


Do not say I separated from it, I made a companion my heart, 
The beloved came today, I knew that this unkind one came. 
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Kelibtur yaSurun ol Sah, mani mdjnun dman agah, 

Pari armas asd bas, vah, ne ciik kézdin nihan kaldi. 

This Shah came secretly, gave me refuge in my insanity, 

She/he is not a fairy, it is true enough, but alas, how was/he she hidden from (my) 
eyes. 


Falak baqti figanimga, ajal rahm atti janimga 

Xdzanlig bostanimga giili bagi jahan kdldi. 

Fate looked at my moaning, Death showed compassion to my soul, 
To my autumn garden flower garden paradises came. 


Muganni bir ndva tiiz, Navaiy ndgmdiy kérgiiz, 
Ayaqci, tamsa tut toqquzki, daraiy jahan kaldi. 


AIA 


Arrange a magician's song, display a Nava’i song, 
Cup-bearer, if it drips hold nine for the master of the world has come.* 


This is a fairly straightforward ghazal as Nava’i's compositions go. He repeats several 
words, giving them different meanings in different contexts. Jahan ‘world, universe’ is 
used in the rhyme in three different constructions in couplets three, six and seven, while 
jan 'soul, beloved’ occurs four times in couplets one, two and six. 

The tone of this ghazal differs greatly from most that we have seen because Nava’ is 
rejoicing over the end of all the suffering and separation that most ghazals describe. 
Otherwise it is similar to many ghazals. Nava’i directly addresses his heart and soul, his 
intellect and endurance, and the cup-bearer. In addition to personifying these aspects of 
his inner self, he also describes Fate and Death as willful beings. 

Turdi Ayun sings this in the Masrap of Cargah, Panjigah, Ozhal, and Ajam, and like a 
number of other maSrap songs, he sometimes repeated it in more than one song from the 
same Miaé&rap, implying that he sang it to different rhythms. Three couplets from this 
ghazal now appear in the revised Cabbiyat rakit (MG1981), and the ghazal also appears in 


the ma&rap of Panjigah, Ozhal and Ajam in the Ili muqams. Arshidinov specifies that this 


+ QB1986: 108, 162; BA1970: 96, 97, 112-3, 123; AN1988, 3:454. 
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Ili maSrap song was included by Rozi Tambur (BA1987:82, 97, 105). In the Ili muqams 
this same verse is also sung in the Nava and Iraq muqdddima (BA1987:127, 147, 150), 
thus showing that Ili performers, probably Rozi Tambur in particular, did not make the 
same clear distinction between the Con Nagma and Maégrap sections that Turdi Ayun did. 

Another example of the use of maSrap songs can be seen in the following short verse 
by the poet Huvayda that appears many times in Turdi Ayun’s maSrap songs. I have not 
found a published copy of this to compare with the versions that he sang, a friend was 
able to remember the text and helped me do an accurate translation and identify the poet 
for this widely varying text. I have kept the text largely as it was in the muqam sources, 
but when [ have trouble translating it as written there, I follow my friend's explanations.** 

Va, é6liim bagrimgd qoydug yuz tiimdn mig dag ild, 

Su bolup aqti yurdaklar qdtrd-qatra yag ild. 

Vah! Death, you put a billion wounds in my liver, 

It became water and flowed drop by drop from my heart as oil. 

Bag-i miilktiggd iSdnma har ne qilsap addmiy, 

Nagdhan yatsa ajal qalgay bu milkig bag ild. 

Do not trust your wealth and kingdom [reading as mal-u mulk], whatever you do as a 


human, 
If death suddenly reaches you, abandon your kingdom and garden. 


Nagdhan tan bagiga yatsd zimistan-u djal 

Jan dardytidak sadcilgay [“téhiilgay] har tardp yaprag ild. 

If suddenly winter and death reaches the garden of the body, 
The soul like a tree will leaf out on all sides. 


Dunya malini eliban, tuymigan Casma-i heris, 

Tuygusi tolganda kézi gor ara tupra§g ild. 

Taking the things of this world, unnoticed by the eyes of the guards, 
Filling the desire to see with dust in blind eyes. 


Tavba dap uslap yaqagni, dy Hovayda yiglagil, 
33 Since returning from Uriimchi, | discovered that this poem is also in Bulag #26 (1989) 95, but with several 


significant differences, including the use of -/ar as the radif rather than i/d, the lines following the sequence 1, 3, 
2, 4, two new lines, and then 5, and many lexical and grammatical changes. 
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Zarrica yoqtur gunahim aldida burtag ild.*® 

Vowing to repent, interrupt your mourning and cry, oh Huvayda, 

Destroyed into particles before my sins with mud. 

This ghazal, like Nava’i's above, also concerns death, but in this case the poet is not 
celebrating its arrival, but explaining the suffering that comes from it, and warning that 
the world is no refuge and should be willingly abandoned for the benefit of the soul that 
will burst into life upon death. It is like the ghazal at the beginning of this section, in 
which Mashrab warns that everyone will die, and all accomplishments will be nought. 

Turdi Ayun sang two, three, or four couplets from this poem in the Maérap of Rak, 
Cargah, Ozhal, Ajam, U88aq, Bayai, and Nawa. In the Ili Cargah and Ajam maérap the 
ghazal is sung with the final couplet, but the final couplet does not appear in any of the 
texts transcribed from Turdi Ayun. 

As Qawul Ayun pointed out, Turdi Ayun repeated many of the same songs and music 
in the MaSrap sections. These were not songs that he wanted to develop into distinct and 
exquisite performances, but were a type of song that could be sung in several different 
Masrap sections and used with varying numbers of couplets. 

Turdi Ayun occasionally even repeated the same couplets or ghazal in the same 
Mairap section. In the Ozhal MaSrap, Turdi Ayun sang the Va, dliim bagrimgd ghazal as 
a Single couplet in the third maSrap and then as three couplets in the sixth maSrap. 
Likewise, he sang most of the Séyiingil dy kéguil ghazal twice in the Panjigah MaSrap and 
twice in the Ozhal MaSrap. 

Clearly the maSrap songs are very religious, as their origins among sapayi-playing 
Gshiqs would imply. These are not the songs of worldly poets seeking double entendres 


that allow them to praise physical beauty. There are the songs of people in painful love 


© QB1986: 21, 208, 255; BA1970: 28, 80, 113-4, 125, 139, 150-1, 164; BA1987: 72, 106. 
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with God, believing in death as a way out of this hopeless world and its separation from 
God. Although I suggested that Omiir Ayun might have been using Gshig to refer to 
singers of love songs, here it is clearly a matter of ecstatic singers of songs about God. 


demonstrating their commitment to God through their songs in the bazaar. 


CONCLUSION 

Here | end this consideration of Turdi Ayun’s dastan and md&rap songs, and my 
dissertation. I have presented my interpretation of some topics and issues that seem 
important to me in the Uyghur muqam songs as found in the repertoires of Omiir Ayun 
and Turdi Ayun. My conclusions appear at the end of each chapter. These have to be 
considered preliminary, because there are many more material that should be taken into 
account, and because I have only been able to infer the origins of documentation about 
which other people probably will be able to find out more exact information. 

I hope that this dissertation has demonstrated the value of more extensive use of 
documentary and recording sources and doing careful analysis of them to explore the arts 
of Uyghur and Turkic song and performance traditions. Without careful analysis of these 
traditions, it is difficult to understand the effects of the present revisions, or appreciate the 
great skills of the traditional performers. If their skills were better understood there might 


be fewer problems in extending the repertoire of the present performers. 
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APPENDIX I 


A brief introduction to Uyghur musical instruments 


(with bibliography) 


For the Uyghur muqams, the most important musical instruments are the satar, a long 
bowed lute (ca. 150 cm.) with two or three main strings that are tuned the same, and nine 
to thirteen resonant strings that run underneath the main strings; the dutar, a long lute (ca. 
125 cm.) with two strings that are plucked and strummed in a variety of strokes; the 
&ejak, a spike-fiddle (ca. 100 cm.) with four strings that run across a bridge resting on a 
leather resonator; the galun, a fifteen- to nineteen-stringed zither played with a plectrum 
in each hand (ca. 60 cm. square, although one dimension decreases as the pitch 
increases); the tdmbur, a five-string long lute (ca. 150 cm.) that is played with a wire 
plectrum attached to the forefinger; the rewap, a three to six-stringed short lute (ca. 90 
cm.) played close to the chest with the wrist of the playing arm wrapping around the 
bottom of the resonant chamber, and the hand pivoting at the wrist to pluck and strum the 
strings with a plectrum; and finally, the kicik (‘small’) dap, a small frame drum (ca. 25 
cm.) of leather with many small metal rings hung around the inside of the wooden frame. 

Other Uyghur instruments that that are used to perform the muqams in larger 
ensembles include the cag, (ca. 35 by 100 cm.) similar to a hammered dulcimer or Iranian 
santur; the balaman, a short end-blown reed flute (33 cm.); the ndy, an end-blown flute 


(45 cm.); the surnay, an end-blown twin-reed instrument like an oboe (ca. 45 cm.); the 
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sapayi, a pair of wooden sticks with iron rings that are played on the shoulders; and the 
nagra, a pair of small fired clay drums (ca. 20 and 25 cm. high, 25 and 30 cm. in 
diameter) covered with leather and played with sticks. 

Obviously, most of these instruments are cognate to those throughout Central Eurasia 
and the Middle East. The question of how different forms were changed is a large 
historical issue, but not readily resolved with present sources. In this dissertation, I allow 
others to discuss the connections of Uyghur musical culture with the music of others. 

All of these instruments appear in a variety of forms, although institutional 
standardization has brought many of them to have a fixed form. In figure one I include 
images from historical and recent sources that show some of the variety of these 
instruments. The best sources for the Uyghur instruments include Wan Tongshu, 
Weiwuerzu yueqi, Uriimchi: SKN, 1986. Liu Guiying, Zhongguo shaoshuminzu 
chuantong yuegi duzou quxuan, Vol 1. Beijing: Renmin yinyue chubanshe, 1990, pp. 
109-78. Qurban Salay, Gejak. Uriimchi: SXN, 1992. Aubert discusses and gives 
illustrations of the Kashghar satar, Sejak, rewap, and dutar in Laurent Aubert, "La viéle- 
cheval et le luth singe" Bulletin de la musée d'ethnographie, No. 28, pp. 26-51, at 29-37. 

Older descriptions and illustrations of instruments from the Ili and Khotan regions 
appear in Nikolai Pantusov, Taranchinskaia pesny. St. Petersburg, 1890. J.-L. Dutreuil 
de Rhins, Mission scientifique dans la Haute-Asie. Deuxiéme Partie. Le Turkestan et le 
Tibet, par Ferdnand Grenard. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1898, pp. 139-43. Maurice Courant 
provides a convenient source for Chinese sources of images and texts about Eastern 
Turkistani instruments, including the dap (#37), nagra (#41), satar (#140), rewap (#141), 
a misidentified picture of the qanun (fig. 224), the éan (#144), and the gejak (#154). 


"Chine et Corée; Essai Historique sur la musique classique des chinois avec une 
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appendice rélatif a la musique Coréenne,” Encyclopédie de la Musique et dictionnaire de 
conservatoire. Paris, Librairie Ch. Delagrave, pp. 148-9, 179-82. 

Comparative studies of Uyghur instruments and closely related ones can be found in 
Zhou Jingbao, Sizhou zhi lu de yinyue wenhua, Urimchi: Xinjiang Renmin Chubanshe, 
1987. Bahaeddin Ogel, Turk Kiilnir Tarihine Giris LX: Tiirk Halk Musikisi Aletleri 
(Uygur Devietinden Osmanlilara), Kiiltir ve Turizm Bakanligi Yayinlari: 734. Ankara, 
1987. F. M. Karomatov, V. A. MeSkeris, and T. S. Vyzgo, Mittelasien, Band II, 
Lieferung 9, Musikgeschichte in Bildern, Heinrich Besseler und Max Schneider, comp. 
Leipzig: Deutscher Verlag ftir Musik, 1987. Johanna Spector, "Musical Tradition and 
Innovation,” in Central Asia: A Century of Russian Rule. E. Allworth, ed. New York: 
Columbia UP, pp. 434-84, at 448-63. Laurence Picken, Folk Musical Instruments of 
Turkey. London: Oxford UP, 1975. 

There are many brief but relevant articles in the New Grove Dictionary of Musical 
Instruments (Stanley Sadie, ed. New York: Macmillan, 1984), but few have references to 
the Uyghur versions of these instruments. See Duff (I, 616-7) Dutar (I, 638-9), Ghichak 
(II, 43), Naqqara (II, 747-8), Qanin (III, 169-71), Rabab (III, 177-83), Setar (III, 353-4), 


Tanbar (III, 518-9). 
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APPENDIX II 


Summary of changes to the Dastan songs 


In the following I describe the changes to the music and the texts. I use reports from 
Qawul Ayun and Zhou Ji for details of the music, and I make a detailed comparison 


among the dastan texts for the first six dastans. 


Rak: Qawul says this uses Turdi Ayun's original dastans. 
Texts: 

First: BA1970 has Nava’i's ghazal /Sqi sirrin hijir dsri ndtavanlardin sorap and QB1986 
has Huvayda's ghazal beginning Ay dilagiil vaqtida giilzaridin dndisa qil. ME1991 
uses Mashrab's ghazal Hdr kiSinip dardi bolsa yiglisun yar aldida that also appears as 
a Rak nusya text in BA1987. 

Second: BA1970 and QB1986 have Horliqd-Hamra text that begins Mundin ketdr boldup 
zalim agaldr, and also appears USSaq |-dastan in QB1986 and as Hms Rak 2-dastan. 
ME1991 has Gherip-Sandm text: Mundin ketdr boldupsdn yatnin yerigd, while the 
earlier revision in MG1981 has the same H6rliqdé-Hamra text as Turdi Ayun's version. 

Third: QB1986 and BA1970 have Fuzuli's Addpnig ristdsi ghazal. ME1991 has Gherip- 
Sanam text Yurt qddrini Sahlar bilmds that occurs in several places and versions. 

Fourth: QB1986 and BA1970 have Qaba pdldknin dardidin quatrains from Gherip- 


Sanim. ME1991 has Gherip-Sandm quatrains beginning Ay yaranldr Diyari Bakri 
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ididda. 
Fifth: ME1991 has the Zulmig bilan qaba palak kézda yasim qan Gylidi ghazal about 
Bahram and Dilaram that Turdi Ayun sang in the Cabbiyat fourth dastan but also 


appears in the Ili Cabbiyat third dastan (BA1987). Other versions have no Rak fifth 


dastan. 


Cabbiyat: Qawul says the four revised versions are from the Ili muqams, although they 
were also performed by Turdi Ayun. J. During and S. Trebinjac point out that 
the musical transcriptions are the same for the two, and use this as proof that 
these traditions are related (1991:19). 

Texts: 

First: QB1986 and BA1970 have eight quatrains of the Ay yaranlar képdiir képliim 
armani verse from the Baba RoSan Dastan. Hms and MG1981 have Gamdin 
qutulmigan mihndtlik basim ghazal from Gherip-Sanam. It appears in the Ili 
MuSavrak 1-dastan in BA1987. MRO1986 and ME-undated have the Nagah keéa bir 
bagda kérdiim 6zumni that also appears in Turdi Ayun's Bayat 2-dastan and Panjigah 
2-dastan. Arshidinov associates it with the H6rliqa dastan (BA1970:92). Bulag #31, 
p. 123 also has this verse for the Hamra-H6rliqa dastan. It appears in the Ili 
Mu§avrak 2-dastan in BA1987. 

Second: QB1986 has six somewhat disorganized quatrains beginning Kdgilgd nd yoqu, 
nd barim kelur that do not appear elsewhere in the muqam texts. MG1981 have 
quatrains from Orap aldi vay yar seni tugumds alam verse that does not appear 
elsewhere. ME-undated and MRO1986 both have a ghazal by Zalili that begins 


Namaydn boldug ay dilbdr yiiziigni aptap aylap. BA1987 has the Bagvdn bolup 
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verse. 

Third: QB1986 has a six couplet ghazal by Nava’i that begins Kozip grim qdtligd 
hayyobala jdlladi gqaSimda and shows up in AN1990, 6:382. They are not elsewhere 
in the muqam texts. ME-undated, MRO1986 and MG1981 all have the Bagvan bolup 
verse. BA1987 has the Aradin bir sdz 6tmayin verse from Gherip-Sanam. 

Fourth: QB1986 and BA1970 both have four quatrains from the Zulmig bildn qdba pdlak 
kézda yasim qan dylidi ghazal about Bahram and Dilaram. Now in Rak fifth dastan 
(ME1991). MG1981 has the Ucurdum Supgar qusumni verse. ME-undated and 


MRO1986 both have the Aradin bir s6z 6tmdyin verse. 


MuSavrak: Qawul says the first three of these four songs are from Ili. 
Texts: 

First: BA1970 and QB1986 use the Omriim djdb verse from Yusuf-Zulayya. ME1984 is 
Qulagq selip isitkil verse from Gherip-Sandm, also found in Hms and Qms Ozhal 
dastans. 

Second: BA1970 and QB1986 Man ndyldyin nazuk qolum baglandi verse from Gherip- 
Sanam, which is also in Qms, Hms and BA1987 as Nava I-dastan. ME1984 is Hasan 
vazir 6ldi dap, saga stiyandim from Gherip-Saném which is also MuSavrak 2-dastan 
in Hms and BA1987. 

Third: BA1970 and QB1986 have Bagvan bolup verse from Gherip-Sanam, which 
appears in Cabbiyat dastan in ME, MG, MRO and BA1987. ME1984 has Ucurdum 
Supgar qusumni verse that also is in the MuSavrak 3-dastan in BA1987 and Hms, as 
well as in Cabbiyat fourth dastan in MG1981. 


Fourth: QB1986 has a ghazal by Nava’i that begins Jigar Xunabidin zd'ip oldi galip 
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hastd janimga, while BA1970 has a ghazal by Huvayda that begins Séndmnig dardini 


ddaptar qilip yatka yezip bolmas. ME1984 has a ghazal by Qalandar that begins Jan 


Japa ayldr maga. 


Cargah: Qawul says the first dastan is from Turdi Ayun's fourth Nava dastan, and the 
second dastan is from fifth USSaq dastan song. 
Texts: 

First: BA1970 and QB1986 have similar verses from Gherip-Sanam that begin Mundin 
ketdr boldug san Bagdat Schriga. ME1990 has a Gherip-Sandm verse that begins 
Sdndm janim senin uictin yaysi kiinladr yaman boldi. 

Second: BA1970 and QB1986 have similar verses from Bahram-Dilaram that begin 
Yoqtin meni bar dyligin. ME1990 uses the Hérliqd-Hamra verse Mundin ketdr 
boldup zalim agaldr that was in Turdi Ayun's Rak 2-dastan (see above for other 
occurrences). 

Third: QB1986 and BA1970 use Yurt gadrini Sahlar bilmdas verse from Gherip-Sanam 
that appear in Rak dastans above. ME1990 uses Qaba pdaldknip dardidin verse from 


Gherip-Sandm that also appeared above in the Rak dastans. 


Panjigah: Zhou Ji says that only Turdi Ayun's first and fifth dastan are still usd here, 
while the second and third are now in Cabbiyat. 
Texts: 
First: Apparently left out of QB1986. BA1970 has Nagdhan bagda kérdum oziimni 
which appears as Panjigah and Bayat 2-dastan in QB1986. This also appears in the 


revised Cabbiyat 1-dastan (MRO1986 and ME-no date), and in the BA1987 
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MuSavrak 2-dastan. MRO1986 and ME198x use Qaysi giilSdn giilbuni sdrvi 
horamninca bar ghazal by Gumnam. 

Second: BA1970 does not give original text. QB1986 gives the 1-dastan from BA1970, 
and identifies it as "Dastan Sanobar.". MRO1986 and ME198x use Kormudum 
sdpddk jahanda mahvasi dildarini ghazal by Qalandar. 

Third: BA1970 does not give original text. QB1986 gives the Qaba pdldknip ddrdidin 
verse. MRO1986 and ME198x use Maga ciiégdn tanildr verse from Gherip-Sanaim. 

Fourth: Only in MRO1986 and ME198x, use ghazal by Nizari: Otluq ahimdin bolup 
Sam ‘i Sdbistan bu ke ca. 

Fifth: Only in MRO1986 and ME198x, use ghazal by Huvayda Jahamni sdyir etarga 
nacca kin bagu cimadn yaySi. This is used in QB1986 Nava |-dastan and BA1970 


Cargah kicik sdligd. 


Ozhal: Qawu!I says all five of these are from Ili. 
Texts: 

First: QB1986 and BA1970 both have Gherip-Sandm verse that begins Assalamu 
Gildykum Gerip asigim. ME1986 has Cimdnldrnip icidd nazuk cimdn bar from 
Gherip-Sanam, which also is in this same dastan in Qms and Hms. 

Second: BA1970 does not give original text. QB1986 has Ay yaranlar képdiir ko gliim 
armani from the Baba Ro&an Dastan which also appears in QB1986 and BA1970 
Cabbiyat 1-dastan, and Nava 2-dastan. ME1986 has Gdmdin qutulmigan mihndtlik 
basim from Gherip-Sdénam. This appears in Hms and MG1981 Cabbiyat 1-dastan and 
BA1987 Muavrak 1-dastan. 


Third: BA1970 does not give original text. QB1986 has nothing. Wan 1960 does give 
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notation for this. ME1986 has Baqqa ikki pari kelur from Gherip-Sanam. This also 
appears in this same dastan in Hms. 
Fourth: Only in ME1986 with Ay gill seni izddp cimdn boylayman from Gherip-Sanam, 


and appears in Hms 2-dastan. 


Ajam: Qawul did not specify changes. 


U88aq: | Qawul says that first three are from Ili. Turdi Ayun played five. The fourth is 


now from him, while his fifth dastan is now in the Cargah dastans. 


Bayat: | Qawul says the first dastan is from Turdi Ayun's fifth Nava dastan, and the 


second and third are from Yiistip Amat. 


Nava: Qawul says the first three are from Ili, with Yiisiip Amat being the source of the 
second dastan, the fourth from Turdi Ayun. Zhou Ji transcribed Turdi Ayun's 
third dastan and told me that the tune is unique and not used at all in the revised 


muqams. 


Sigah and Iraq: Qawul says these dastan songs are all new from Yusup Amat because 


Turdi Ayun performed Uzbek tunes in these dastan. 
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APPENDIX III 


Summary of changes to the MaSrap songs 


Qawul Ayun told me that Rak, MuSavrak, Cabbiyat, Cargah, Panjigah, and U8éaq all use 
Turdi Ayun's original ones maSrap songs. In Ajam two songs were changed. The Ozhal 
ma&rap he said were the same as the Uyghur Twelve muqams that were recorded in 
Tashkent (hence the same as the Ili muqams). In Nawa the fifth ma$rap is from Turdi 
Akhun, while three are from the master maSrap¢ci Muhammiat AS3iq from Uéon. In both 
Bayat and Sigah three folk songs were added to the maSrap songs. 

Below I briefly compare the texts of some of the muqam Mdé&rap sections in order to 


show the degree of change among the versions. 


Rak: 

First: QB1986 and BA1970 have Ay banda muradigni Xudadin tiligin ghazal that counts 
through the caliphs and the martyrs at Karbala. This appears in MuSavrak and Cargah 
ma&rap (BA1970, Hms). Turdi Ayun then sang two couplets from Va éliim bagrimni 
goydug yiiz tiimdn mig dag ila by Huvayda which appears in Nava, Cargah, and 
U88aq maSrap as well (BA1970, QB1986, and distorted in Hms). Finally, Turdi Ayun 
sang the Jahanga kdldima kérdum, bdqasi yoq bu 6mriimnip/Koziimni yiimdima 
acmay, musapirddk SeSip 6ttiim verse by Mashrab that he also sang in his MuSavrik, 


Bayat, and Nava mérap songs. Qms, Hms, and BA1987 all have Nava’i's ghazal that 
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begins Bir kortip hasratta qaldim ol pari ruysarini / Ikki kérsdm dap tilaymdn kézliri 
xumarini, with succeeding lines that count up to twelve. This also appears in Turdi 
Ayun's Bayat first maSrap, and in the Ili Rak nusya in BA1987. MG1981 and 
ME1991 have Bu tani yakiyu rohi ravanni ndqilay. 

Second: Both QB1986 and BA1970 have a verse that begins Alliydy Alla, yand banddm 
degin Alla. Then both have ghazal by Mashrab that begins Ta kiydi qizil dzin ziba 
qilayin dap. Qms and Hms both have ghazal beginning Gulustanim gazag qildim, 
gimgdda ul ozarini. MG1981 and ME1991 have Kail dy dilbdr bayan dylay saga bir- 
bir judaliqni which also appears in Hms US8aq muqdddimd. 

Third: Hms and Qms have Bagsam bu jahanda hammigd dardu dldm bar ghazal by 
Huvayda which Turdi Ayun sang in MuSavrak, USSaq and Nava magrap. BA1987, 


MG1981, and ME1991 have Ta kiydi qizil 6zin ziba qilayin dap. 


Cabbiyat: 

First: QB1986 has a six-couplet ghazal by Nava’i that begins Xudayim bardi Musaga 
tajalli tori tagida. Hms and Qms have Mashrab's ghazal beginning Qadirim qudrat 
bilan bizni aziz jan aylidi. MG1981, ME-undated and MRO1986 all have Nava’i's 
ghazal that begins Bir kériip hadsrdtta qaldim ol pari ruysarini. 

Second: QB1986 has one couplet that begins Qdldndar Sahiman alam mana vdyranidur, 
and then a seven-couplet ghazal that begins Rahndma majruhi dilman 6zra yahga 
man baray by Mashrab. This also appears in Turdi Ayun's MuSavrak maSrap and in 
that of Ili (BA1970, BA1987). Hms, Qms, MG1981, ME-undated and MRO1986 
have three quatrains from a verse that begins Geripturmdn bu aldmdd, menipdak 


binava yiglar. 
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Third: QB1986 has Qudrdat bilan bdrdip jan supposedly by Aymat Yasavi. Hms and 
Qms have a ghazal beginning Vaddriga dardi bilan man ada boldum nitay. MG1981, 
ME-undated and MRO1986 all have three couplets from a ghazal that begins Ay djal 
ahistaé rdv zulmi namayan dylidip, Qibla gahimni qara yar birld ydksan dylidip. 

Fourth: MG1981, ME-undated and MRO1986 all have a ghazal from Molla Bilal that 
begins Qilgil tardhhum, dayld §apa'at that also appears somewhat differently Turdi 


Ayun's MuSavrak pdasru (QB1986). 
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Honolulu, Hawaii 
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Richard M. Dorson Dissertation Research Award, Indiana University 

MacArthur Scholar, Indiana Center on Global Change and World Peace, 
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University Fellowship, Indiana University Graduate School 
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Teaching 
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English Department, University of Toledo 


1992-94 Instructor, Folklore Department, Indiana University 


1988 


1987 


1994 


1994 


1993 


1992 


1996 


Instructor, Tokyo Foreign Language College, Japan 


Instructor, Sichuan University, Chengdu, China 


Articles and Monographs 


Qazaqs in the People's Republic of China: The Local Processes of History. 
Indiana Center on Global Change and World Peace, MacArthur Scholar 
Series, Occasional Paper No. 22 

"Pizza in 30 Minutes, or How to Order a War: A Study of the Political Institution 
of Time." Journal of American Culture 17:1 (Spring), 5-10 

"Kazakhs of the Tarbaghatai: Ethno-History through the Novel." The Turkish 
Studies Association Bulletin 17:2 (Fall), 91-102 

"Wusibieke Mukamu zhong de yi shou ge de yuyan yinyue ji yuyi jiegou.” 


Zhongguo Yinyue 1, 32-33 
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American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, November 20-24 
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Sources." First Annual Central Eurasian Studies, Bloomington, April 9th 

"Qazags of the Tarbaghatai: Ethno-History through the Novel." Conference: The 
Poetics of Change in Turkish Literatures, Columbus, Ohio, May 1. 
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